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Mother’s 
Day 


is every day while the 
mother lives, and as 
long afterwards as her 
children survive her. 


























For over one hundred 
years, we have endeavored 
to help the mother inculcate 

cleanly habits to produce a 
healthy skin. 


The use of Pears’ Soap 
prevents the irritability, redness 
and blotchy appearance from which 
many children suffer, and prevents 
unsightly disease which so baffles 
dermatologists, and hinders the proper physical 
7 Y and moral development of the child. 


et hoon, Pears’ Soap produces a matchless complexion which 
Vag, not only gives natural beauty but a matchless comfort 
yr Ke to the body. 


Health, beauty and happiness follow the use of 
Pears’ Soap. The mothers of today can well follow 
Wi the example of the last six generations and have their 
memory revered by teaching their children to use 


Pears’ Soap 


Mother’s Day is to be observed all over the United States, the second Sunday in May, to 
honor and uplift motherhood, and to give comfort and happiness to the best mother who 
ever lived—your mother. In loving remembrance of your mother, do some distinct act of 
kindness—either by visit or letter. A white flower (perfectly white carnation) is the emblem 
to be worn by you. Send one to the sick or unfortunate in homes, hospitals or prisons. 





OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” 
































YOUTH AND AGE 


When nature reawakens at the magic call of spring, 
And all about the garden flowery thickets bud and blow, 

Youth dreams of brighter summers that the coming days shall bring; 
Old Age looks back to happy years that faded long ago. 


Richard H. Titherington 
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THE COST 


OF HUMAN LIFE 


THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF A MAN, AS MEASURED BY THE 


WAGES PAID IN THE 


DANGEROUS TRADES 


BY WILLIAM ALLEN JOHNSTON 


RECORD-BREAKING sky-scra- 
per was going up in New York, 
to a tremendous tune of creaking 

derricks and clanging iron, mingled with 
the sharp staccato of pneumatic hammers 
and the hiss of white - hot bolts, tossed 


streaking through the air, from story to 
story, in as nervous and reckless a game 
of catch-as-catch-can as ever was played 
with an innocent hand-ball. 

The iron foreman —a serious - faced, 
bull-necked young man—stood below for 


























STANDING ON THE EDGE OF A BEAM SUSPENDED ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY FEET ABOVE THE 


EAST RIVER—BRIDGE-BUILDERS AT WORK UPON THE MANHATTAN BRIDGE, 
149 
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AT THE TOP OF THE STEEL SKELETON OF A SKY-SCRAPER-—SETTING IN PLACE THE LAST 
BEAM OF THE TRIBUNE BUILDING, ON PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


a moment, bawling up a savage warning 
at two daring fellows. ‘They were riding 
upon a huge iron beam that sailed up 
from the street, swayed ponderously in 
mid air, and then swung rapidly into its 
lofty anchorage in the maze of columns, 
posts, and girders. . He made a quick 
grimace of relief and answered a ques- 
tion, his eyes all the time darting anx- 
iously over the great iron cage above him. 

“Yep! Story of iron a day — that’s 
my orders ; and, what’s more, we'll make 
it! But I got other orders, too—got ’em 
straight, and they’re what keep me guess- 
in’. They told me not to kill any men on 
this job!” 

He spoke of it as stolidly as one would 
mention a waste of materials, and abrupt- 
ly concluded the interview by sliding 
down a ladder to yell at a derrick-tender. 

Thirty minutes later an ambulance rang 
its way into the narrow, truck-congested 
street. Then, in rapid succession, another 
came, and yet another. Three accidents 
had happened, and the foreman was curs- 
ing the day for a “ blue Monday.” 

One of his best “ pushers,” or assistant 


foremen, had a leg stripped to the bone 
by a sliding fifteen-ton column, Another 
man had a hand clipped off at the wrist. 
A third—the same derrick-tender whom 
he had but recently admonished, an old 
bridge-worker who in different accidents 
on other jobs had suffered fractures of 
both legs and several ribs — had _ been 
whirled over the derrick-drum, and now 
lay helpless on a hospital cot, groaning 
with the pain of a dislocated shoulder. 
Only two gangs, of seven men each, 
were disturbed—and they merely for a 
few minutes — by these disasters. ‘The 
rattling, daredevil work went swiftly and 
remorselessly on. ‘Three ironworkers out 
of a waiting line of a dozen eager appli- 
cants got the places of the injured men. 
The others, standing there patiently, with 
their overalls in little newspaper bundles 
tucked under their arms, looked disap- 
pointed but hopeful. ‘There was scarcely 
a word of comment on the accidents. 
INCIDENTS OF THE IRONWORKER’S LIFE 
A running interview with the waiting 


line disclosed the fact that there was not 


NOTE—The illustrations accompanying this article were engraved from photographs by 


Brown Brothers, New York. 
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a single man in it but had at one time or 
another suffered serious injury. Some had 
been hurt many times, and all had had 
miraculous escapes from death. 

One had fallen through the “ false 
work ” of the Manhattan Bridge; result, 
three ribs and an arm broken. Another 
had dropped one hundred and _ twenty- 
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“That happened on the Vancouver 
Bridge,” said he. “I ain’t proud of it. 
I always keep it hid when I’m asking for 
a job. They don’t like one-handed men ; 
but I’m just as good as ever—and I prove 
it, once I get working.” 

“ Any more injuries?’ 

“A few,” said he, smiling. The smile 
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SAND-HOGS GOING DOWN 


A CAISSON IN THE EXCAVATION FOR THE 


TO THEIR SUBTERRANEAN WORK—MEN ENTERING 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE 


HUDSON TERMINAL BUILDING, NEW YORK 


eight feet from the Eads Bridge at St. 
Louis ; no injuries, though the impact of 
the water split his clothes. Another had 
had a leg broken on the Fort Dodge 
bridge—and so on along the line. ‘The 
last man,-a tall, rangy type from Mon- 
tana, held one hand deep down in his 
pocket as he talked. At length he fur- 
tively produced it. The fingers had been 
cut clean off at the knuckles. 


disclosed a row of gold teeth below and 
a bridge on the upper jaw. ‘ Got that 
last spring,” he explained. “A nigger- 
head ”—a windlass—“ broke, and a flying 
splinter hit me in the mouth.” 

“ Any more?” 

He bared his forearm and disclosed a 
deep red scar three inches long. 

“ Got a hot rivet in the gauntlet of my 
glove—and here, feel of this upper arm. 
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A FIREWORKS FACTORY—HERE EACH OPERATION 


IS CARRIED ON IN A SEPARATE 


BUILDING, TO MINIMIZE THE DAMAGE CAUSED BY EXPLOSIONS 


Had a compound fracture there from 
falling through a water-tower up in Sault 
Ste. Marie. Busted a few ribs, too—and 
1 got another rivet-burn on my ankle.” 

“ And still you want work?” 

“H’m?” he questioned with a puzzled 
frown; then he added eagerly: ‘“ Why, 
sure! It’s my trade.” 

Interviews with the day and night shifts 
—there were more than fifty ironworkers 
on this job—gave similar results. And 
with the telling of individual experiences 
came the echoes of wholesale disasters— 
of the Quebec Bridge, with its death-list 
of ninety-seven; of buildings here and 





there in New York and other cities which 
have proven veritable morgues; of the 
Blackwell’s Island Bridge, in the con- 
struction of which some sixty men were 
rammed and chopped by swinging steel, 
not in one great crash, but steadily, day 
in and day out, as the work progressed. 
There can be no doubt as to the con- 
stant hazard of the ironworker’s trade ; 
least of all does he question it himself. 
He knows that he can greatly reduce 
his risks by being careful and keeping so- 
ber; and, if he is a union man, he will 
argue —and_ probably with justice — 
against an ‘“‘open-shop ” job, where the 

















A GIRL MAKING PIN-WHEELS—ONE OF THE MOST DANGEROUS TRADES IS THAT OF THE 
FIREWORKS-MAKER, OWING TO THE CONSTANT RISK OF EXPLOSIONS 
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blunders of green hands are bound to cost 
lives. But he will take an “ open-shop ” 
job if he can’t get another, and he will be 
reckless, and too often he will get drunk ; 
and even with his own gang of experi- 
enced, steady men, each safeguarding the 
other, and generally under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances, he realizes, when 
he thinks about it at all, that injury or 
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several hundred feet high above the earth, 
or catching in a pail a white - hot rivet 
tossed from a flaming forge forty feet 
away, or crawling catlike amid a pande- 
monium of whip - snapping cables and 
swinging iron—with the hand of death so 
near him, and the consciousness of it so 
keen in his mind that you can throw him 
into the rigidity of white-faced fear with 

















COAL-MINERS AT WORK-——BESIDES THE GREAT 


HUNDREDS OF MEN AT A BLOW, 


DISASTERS THAT SOMETIMES DESTROY 
LESSER ACCIDENTS TAKE A CON- 


TINUAL TOLL OF HUMAN LIFE IN OUR MINES 


death is among his chances every day; 
that some day, sooner or later, the ambu- 
lance will come clanging for him. He 
cannot escape forever ; yet he holds to his 
trade, and hustles for employment, for a 
reward of twenty-four dollars a week. 

In other words, and to put it more 
plainly, this man risks his life — and 
cheerfully—for little more than the mere 
return of a livelihood. He gets good 
wages, but no more than the normal figure 
for a skilled trade. For his risk he re- 
ceives not a penny. 

While he is treading a four-inch flange 





a “cluck” of the tongue — while he is 
daring such peril as this, his fellow trades- 
man, the plumber, is working in a safe 
environment for exactly the same wage. 
The two trades may fairly be said to 
demand equal skill and about the» same 
apprenticeship. ‘heir wages, evidently, 
are based upon their equality in these re- 
spects. ‘The pay-roll takes no account of 
their widely different degree of danger. 
WHY DO MEN ENTER DANGEROUS TRADES? 
Several interesting questions are raised 


here. Why does a man of his own free 
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DARING DEATH IN MID AIR-~—A PARACHUTE- 
JUMPER ABOUT TO RELEASE HIS PARA- 
CHUTE AND DROP TO EARTH 


will select a dangerous calling? Why is 
it that, over and above his skill and labor, 
he receives no return whatever for the 
risks he takes? Is it possible that human 
life counts for nothing in this workaday 
world—either to employee or employer ? 

These questions may be treated from 
two main standpoints — a_ psychological 
one and an economic one; but, before 
taking them up, let us glance at some of 
the other dangerous trades. 

The submarine diver receives higher 
wages than the bridge-worker. Why? 

At first thought, one is inclined to say 
that the diver’s risk is greater. To the 
average layman there is something un- 
canny about working under water—in the 
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inky depths of river bottoms, or in the 
shark-infested shallows of the sea. And 
undoubtedly the diver’s task is dangerous. 
His sole hold on life is a slender rubber 
hose—the life-line—through which air is 
pumped to him; a mud-bank may slide, 
cargo in the hold of a sunken ship may 
shift, and his air-pipe may be buried and 
choked ; or it may be fouled and cut. 

But a candid diver will laugh at these 
fears. Sharks are too much frightened to 
approach him; and as for the life-line, it 
is made of many plies of rubber and can- 
vas, so solid, in fact, that his iron shoe, 
topped by his own weight, scarcely com- 
presses it at all. He has supreme confi- 
dence in it. ‘The accident insurance com- 
panies, basing their schedules on carefully 
compiled statistics, put him on the same 
basis as the bridge-worker—‘“ extra haz- 
ardous’’—with the same premium, and 
one thousand dollars as the limit of insur- 
ance. This fact is tolerably conclusive 
evidence that the diver’s risk is no greater. 

As a matter of fact, the submarine diver 
receives higher wages only because he 
does more kinds of skilled work. He must 
be an all-around mechanic, and something 
of a genius, too. When he goes down to 
a wreck there is no telling whether he will 
have to do carpentering, engineering, 
blacksmithing, or what not. He is paid 
for his ability and ingenuity in all these 
trades, not for the risk that he runs. 








THE WORK OF THE SAND-HOG 


The sand - hog gets three dollars and 
fifty cents a day, sometimes for as little 
as two shifts of only one and one-half 
hours each, with four hours’ rest between. 
Moreover, he receives this good wage for 
pick and shovel work. He is flatly an un- 
skilled laborer, worth no more in the 
wage schedule than a trench-digger. Why, 
then, his additional pay ? 

At first glance, again, it seems to be 
due to the perilous nature of his occupa- 
tion. Consider him at work, for instance, 
in one of the tunnels under the rivers that 
gird Manhattan Island. Over his head 
only a thin film of mud — rarely more 
than ten feet thick—intervenes between 
him and the crushing weight of a deep 
body of water. Compressed air within 
the tunnel keeps the water out; but it is 
very apt to force its way in, and if it does 
he will drown like a rat in a trap. 
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Sometimes a weak, gravelly spot shows 
up in the mud roof, and the compressed 
air goes hissing out through it. ‘Then 
there’s a scampering fight for life in the 
hot, air-locked tunnel. In one of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s tunnels under the 
North River a sand-hog was blown clear 
up to the surface of the river. In an- 
other instance, when a fault in the roof 
began boiling and bulging, they seized a 
fat sand-hog and rammed him into the 
hole along with sawdust-bags. 

The air-pressure within the tunnel or 
caisson is double, treble, or even almost 
quadruple the normal pressure in the 
open air. A candle burns swiftly in this 
condensed atmosphere ; a cigar will yield 
an inch of ash to one long puff; and the 
sand-hog burns up his substance in much 
the same rapid way. He gets two or three 
times as much oxygen as the ordinary per- 
son, and demands as much more food. 
Thus, in the pursuit of his work, he grows 
fat and short-lived. One never sees an 
old sand-hog, it is said. 

Here, evidently, is an undesirable oc- 
cupation ; yet a vacant place in the ranks 
is never empty for long. Sand-hogs are 
recruited from longshoremen and sailors 
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out of work, and easily enough. ‘The dan- 
ger is never made a point between em- 
ployer and applicant. 

It is a specialized occupation, and so 
draws a high wage; but it is specialized 
because .it demands a man of exception- 
ally fine physique, not a daring man. A 
weakling, a drunkard, a man with any 
defect of the vital organs, couldn’t stand 
that compressed air for the duration of 
a short shift; and the contractor doesn’t 
want him, whatever his courage. As it 
is, caisson disease — ‘the bends,” the 
sand-hogs call it—is frequent with the 
best men, and an expensive air-lock hos- 
pital must be maintained in consequence. 

‘The sand-hog is culled from the ranks ; 
he is a selected product of animal brawn 
and resistance. As the strain of the work 
increases, so does his pay per hour. When 
the caissons were being sunk for the new 
Manhattan Bridge, and the work had 
reached a depth where the air was foul 
with carbonic-acid gas and the pressure 
exceeded forty-five pounds, they offered 
as much as ten dollars for two shifts a 
day of forty-five minutes each. Quite a 
wage, this; yet it was not made as a sop 
to danger so much as to attract a crowd 

















THE ‘DIP OF DEATH’’—A WOMAN RISKS HER LIFE FOR A MERE PITTANCE IN THIS 
SOMERSAULTING AUTOMOBILE 
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from which suitable physical selections 
might be made. ‘They got the right men. 

Evidently, then, the sand-hog is paid 
for his physique, just as the bridge-worker 
is rated by his skill. ‘There are no wages 
of danger here. 


THE DEATH-ROLL OF THE COAL-MINES 


In the so-called State of Anthracite— 
a district comprising nine counties in east- 
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world simply as a labor unit who dies as 
he lives—in numbers. 

The air he breathes each day is laden 
with inflammable dust and impregnated 
with gases which, when they explode, 
rend him and burn up his body. He takes 
his life in his hands when he grasps his 
dinner-pail every morning, and in his 
stolid way he knows it. Yet he receives 
only a mediocre wage, and in his occupa- 

















THE ANIMAL-TRAINER AT WORK—THIS IS AN EXCEEDINGLY DANGEROUS CALLING, 
AND USUALLY A POORLY REMUNERATED ONE 


ern Pennsylvania — more than one thou- 
sand coal-miners are killed on an average 
each year. In the bituminous belt, a 
much larger district, the death and injury 
list runs up into the thousands annually. 
So great and so numerous are the disas- 
ters here, in fact, that many of us have 
come to look upon this toiler of the under- 





tion there is no gradation of pay accord- 
ing to the varying degrees of risk. Skill 
and experience are the determining fac- 
tors.’ Breaker-boy, door-boy, driver, la- 
borer, miner—this is the order of prece- 
dence, with higher wages for each job 
because of added experience. 

There is one more step. A miner may 
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become a fire- fighter, and get higher 
wages, but not for added risks. A fire- 
fighter is simply a skilled miner, posses- 
sing a little more knowledge and imagina- 
tion than his fellow in the ranks, enough 
to help others out of the black hole when 


dread disaster comes. He is paid for this- 


additional skill. 

It is so in the steel industry. Nothing, 
least of all a human life, must interfere 
with the mighty rush of the work. Only 
the job counts; and, strangely enough, 
the men themselves seem to be in accord 
with this idea of it. A gang of Slavs will 
work steadily on alongside the bodies of 
their dead comrades. 

“Dead man no_ good,” they say. 
“ Throw him on the scrap-heap!” 

Up in a Lake Superior mining town, 
the keeper of a morgue that is seldom 
empty laughed at a pitying remark made 
over his charges > 

“These fellows don’t mind death,” said 
he; “not half so much as you mind hav- 
ing a tooth pulled!” 

For every man killed, there are at least 
two ready and anxious to fill his shoes ; 
and the same situation exists, apparently, 
in all the hazardous trades. I knew of a 
case at a powder - mill in New Jersey, a 
few years ago, where there was an explo- 
sion, and six men were blown to atoms. 
Next morning twenty - odd men ‘were in 
line to apply for the vacant places. 


OTHER DANGEROUS CALLINGS 


A remarkable situation exists in the 
government life-saving service. Every 
fisher-boy or beach-comber who enters the 
ranks knows—must know—that sooner or 
later the strain of the work will incapaci- 
tate or kill him. Such is the general rec- 
ord of the service. Yet, for all his rugged 
work, his dangerous and lonely night pa- 
trols, his instructions to risk death at any 
opportunity to save life, he receives—and, 
let us hope, is contented with—the munifi- 
cent wage of sixty dollars a month, with 
two idle months without pay; and out of 
this he must provide his “ grub” and the 
white suits, blue suits, and “ sou’westers ”’ 
that he has to wear. 

Steeple - climbers, like deep - sea divers, 
frequently make high wages; but only 
when they secure work by contract. Then 
they employ others to take the same risks 
that they take themselves—or even great- 
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er ones—for the ordinary pay of a me- 
chanic. Here the high wage is simply the 
result of enterprise; and in any event the 
steeple-climber is paid, not for his haz- 
ardous climb of a steeple, but for what he 
can do when he gets there. 

What does it all mean? 

“Simply this, from my standpoint,” 
says the employer. “It is purely a mat- 
ter of demand and supply. I want fifty 
bridge-workers, let us say, and I get them 
at a mechanic’s wage. Other employers 
secure them with the same facility. If 
the men hung back and declined to face 
the danger of the trade, and if, in conse- 
quence, there were not enough bridge- 
workers to fill the demand, the wages 
would rise. But there are enough, more 
than enough. The only scarcity occurs 
in times. of great building activity. The 
same thing is true, I think, of other haz- 
ardous trades and professions.” 

This economic explanation seems to 
suffice completely for one side of the 
situation—the employer’s side. As with 
bridge-worker, so with sand-hog, diver, 
steeple - climber, dynamiter, miner, steel- 
worker — it is purely a matter of labor 
supply and demand. : 

But what of the men themselves? Why 
do they enter such dangerous trades? 


““THE DANGER’S SELF IS LURE” 


An adjuster of accident and liability 
insurance, a man who has mingled for 
years with bridge-workers, and who has 
gone into their homes and put this very 
question to them, speaks thus: 

“It has always been my opinion that 
these fellows like danger; at least, they 
are originally attracted to the trade be- 
cause of its spectacular, hazardous side. 
Some men are constituted that way. Your 
average bridge - worker is a swaggering 
fellow, full of bravado, and priding him- 
self upon his foolhardiness. Let me give 
an example. 

“A short’ time ago an accident hap- 
pened on a New York sky-scraper, upon 
which I had placed an employers’ liabil- 
ity policy. The man had one of those 
miraculous escapes from death that are 
common in such work. He fell eleven 
stories down an empty elevator-shaft, and 
landed uninjured. His fall was broken 
by his body bumping against the sides and 
some crosspieces on the way down. The 
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incident was reported to me, and that 
was all that was necessary. I had noth- 
ing to do with the man himself, in any 
event; but in the course of an hour he 
presented himself at my office, entering 
with the swagger of a home-coming hero. 

‘“* What are you doing here?’ I asked. 
‘You're not injured.’ 

“* No,’ said he, ‘ but I just came down 
to show myself.’ 

“Well, he continued showing himself— 
to the elevator-man and to everybody in 
the building who seemed interested ; and 
he kept up the exhibition in various sa- 
loons for the rest of the week.” 

The adjuster’s opinion is largely cor- 
rect, though it applies with special force 
to that particular trade. Bridge-workers 
are recruited from all over the country, 
and are picked men, in asense. ‘They are 
country boys, for the most part. A bridge 
is building in their locality, and they come 
to watch the novel, inspiriting work. In 
time the thrill of it gets into their blood, 
if they are of the danger - loving kind. 
They get positions as helpers, and float 
away with the bridge-crews, to. become 
in time full-fledged bridgemen. 


FAMILIARITY BREEDS CONTEMPT 


With experience, they become inured 
to dizzy heights and flimsy footholds, and 
grow to regard danger with disdain or 
apathy. The excitement continues to hold 
some of them; others—a goodly number 
—grow, with age, to prefer a less haz- 
ardous occupation; but they probably 
have families, and must work on. 

With the coal-miner it is different. He 
is born, almost always, in a coal-mining 
region, and enters the ranks because his 
father was there before him, because it is 
the best-paying occupation at hand, or 
perhaps because it is practically the only 
one. There is certainly no lure of dan- 
ger with him. He begins as breaker-boy, 
and by the time his apprenticeship is over 
he is habituated, like the steel-worker, to 
his dangerous environment. He is a cheer- 


ful, if unconscious, fatalist. He knows. 
: + 


no other world. 

The acquired spirit of apathy is dis- 
closed in all the hazardous trades. It is 
really difficult to convince your man that 
he takes big risks. He has grown callous 


to them. His mind, each day, is absorbed 
in the mechanical details of his work. 
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At the same time, he sees all the perils 
of the other fellow’s job. The bridge- 
worker shudders as he looks down upon a 
caisson, with its sand-hogs groveling deep 
down under the river-bed. 

“No sand-hoggin’ in mine!” says he. 
‘‘T’ll take a chance in the clear any time, 
where you can fight; but you don’t get 
me down in those roarin’ rat-traps!”’ 

The diver, in turn, makes a grimace as 
he views the bridge-worker on his lofty 
perch. © 

“T wouldn’t stand up there for a mil- 
lion,” says he. ‘‘ The man’s a fool!” 

Some ludicrous instances of this feel- 
ing have been noted. A dynamiter, who, 
at the time of a desperate strike, calmly 
pitched his bed in a quarry powder-house 
over several tons of the uncertain and aw- 
ful explosive, walked several miles out of 
his way each evening to avoid crossing 
the ice of a frozen river with his fellow 
workmen. 


” 


PERILOUS “ ACTS”? THAT AMUSE 


The amusement world offers other side- 
lights on the subject. ‘Take the circus 
acrobat, the “thriller”: specialist, the 
snake - charmer, the animal - trainer, the 
‘loop-the-looper,” the parachute-jumper. 
On what basis are they paid, and what 
prompts them to defy death? 

This latter question was put bluntly to 
Captain Baldwin, the first man to give a 
public exhibition of parachute - jumping 
in this country. He proposed to the man- 
agers of an amusement park in San Fran- 
cisco to jump down one thousand feet 
from the clouds. 

“ But,” asked an amazed official, ‘‘ why 
do you want to do it?” 

“To make money,” said Baldwin calm- 
ly. “Ill have to charge you a dollar a 
foot.” 

For another descent, at Quincy, Illi- 
nois, Captain Baldwin received twenty- 
five hundred dollars; and he continued 
his exhibitions, as did Leo Stevens, till 
many others took up the idea, and the 
rates dropped so low that the dangerous 
feat ceased to hold out any inducement. 

In the case of these “acts,” as in the 
trades, it would seem that a performer is 
paid for the big risk he takes; but he 
isn’t. He is paid for his ingenuity in de- 
vising the feat— for his skill, in other 
words. Just as soon as the act becomes 
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common, and the novelty that draws 
crowds is gone, its money value drops 
very low, despite the fact that its hazards 
remain just the same. 

The first ‘“ loop - the - loop” perform- 
ance, at Madison Square Garden, is said 
to have brought to its promoters the sum 
of one thousand dollars a week. To-day 
there are men ready and anxious to re- 
peat it, even to add additional risks, for 
less than one-tenth of that amount. But 
the novelty is gone; the fickle public 
wants to see human beings dare death in 
new ways. 

SKILL IS WELL PAID, NOT RISK OF LIFE 


It is commonly believed that the woman 
who, strapped helplessly in an automo- 
bile, turns a double somersault in mid air, 
receives a princely sum; but she doesn’t. 
The man who originated the idea, and 
who patented the incline, pockets almost 
all the money;-the performer risks her 
life for only thirty-five dollars a week. 
And when the last performer was killed, 
more than eighty women applied for the 
place—at that same wage. 

This heroine of the “thriller” has no 
standing in the circus family. There is 
no skill in her act; she simply risks her 
life, which is nothing. Acrobats and eques- 
trians, on the other hand, take great pride 
in their work, are constantly striving to 
add to its ingenious, spectacular side, and 
are paid accordingly—for their skill. 

The daring individual, bedecked in 
finery, who enters a cage of snarling 
beasts, and puts them through their paces, 
often receives the pitiful sum of ten or 
twelve dollars a week—rarely over fif- 
teen. Most show animals are tame; but 
it is a well-known fact that the savage in- 
stinct of a wild beast is never quite con- 
quered, and may return in murderous 
force at any instant. One has only to 
read the daily newspapers to realize the 
dangers of this calling. 
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HUMAN LIFE 

It may be urged that the training of 
wild animals involves skill. So it does; 
but the original trainer is rarely the ex- 
hibitor, unless he has devised so difficult 
an act that he alone can continue to pro- 
duce it. .Here, again, the wage is that of 
skill. 

The wily showman bests the ordinary 
trainer by ordering an assistant, in or 
about the arena, to watch the act and 
learn the necessary cues. When this stage 
is reached the manager parts with his 
fifty-dollar-a-week trainer and takes on 
the helper. The danger remains the same, 
but the pay is half or one-third as much. 
The thing at issue is only a human life. 

And so the list goes on. It is undoubt- 
edly true, particularly of the amusement 
and show world, that excitement and the 
love of daring attract and hold many. 
To the circus acrobat, the blare of the 
band and the applause of the crowd be- 
come, as it were, the very breath of life. 
The racing automobilist never thinks of 
death in his mad rush. The song that 
thrills his being is the song of speed— 
“faster, faster, faster!” If he feels any 
fear at all, it is the fear of a hunted ani- 
mal. He is afraid of the man behind 
him in the race—afraid that he will be 
passed and beaten. 

But one and all are doing and daring 
“to make money’; and the coal-miner, 
lower down in the wage-scale, is risking 
his life for the same reward—which in 
his case is only bread and butter. This 
is the fundamental impulse. 

Skill and enterprise—brains, in other 
words—or, in the single case of the sand- 
hog, the physical power of resistance— 
these are the money-getting factors in the 
world of danger. They make the wages. 
Life itself—that which instinctively we 
hold sweetest and struggle hardest to de- 
fend—is apparently the cheapest thing in 
the world, as cheap as dirt. There are no 
wages of danger. 
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ALONG THE WAY 


Tue heart that dares from day to day, 
Finds triumph all along the way; 
Better than journey’s end must be 

The strength to travel manfully. 


Eugene C. Dolson 











‘THE PROVIDENT LOAN SOCIETY 


A REMARKABLE NEW YORK INSTITUTION WHICH IS THE 
LARGEST PRIVATE PAWNBROKING ESTABLISH- 
MENT IN THE WORLD 


BY FRANK 


institution in the world, which 

during a single year has made 
loans—averaging forty dollars in amount 
—to something like two hundred and fif- 
ty thousand residents of New York, is the 
Provident Loan Society, now established 
in a handsome new building of white 
marble at Fourth Avenue and ‘I’wenty- 
Fifth Street, with five branches in differ- 
ent parts of the city. The officers of the 
society, the purposes of which are philan- 
thropic—or “ semi-philanthropic,” as its 
president moderately declared in a recent 
report—are among the leading bankers 
and financiers of New York, and they are 
doing much to relieve pawnbroking of the 
stigma that unscrupulous followers of 
that vocation have brought upon it. 

“The Provident Loan Society,” says 
Vice-President Frank Tucker, “ is a great 
loaning bank, which confines itself to the 
simple operation of loaning money upon 
such forms of collateral as can be de- 
posited with it—collateral which is not 
accepted by the national or State banks or 
trust companies. Its offices are built and 
equipped, and have the same general ap- 
pearance, as those of a bank or trust com- 
pany.” 

Mr. Tucker believes that the prevailing 
impression that it is disreputable to borrow 
from a pawnbroker is largely due to the 
writers of ‘“ picturesque ” newspaper and 
magazine articles. It has been customary 
to picture, as the mainstay of the pawn- 
broking business, the forlorn woman car- 
rying household necessities to the sign of 
the three balls to obtain money for the 
baby’s milk, while her inebriate husband 
takes advantage of her absence to steal 
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the baby’s clothes, which he pledges at the 
same institution for the wherewithal to 
purchase a more potent beverage for him- 
self. Mr. Tucker maintains, on the con- 
trary, that for the man or woman of small 
means to go to the pawnshop to obtain a 
loan on some article of personal property 
is as legitimate a method of raising money 
as that of the financier who deposits bonds 
in a bank as security for a loan. One of 
the objects of the Provident Loan Society 
is to create conditions whereby self-re- 
specting men and women, in time of need, 
may take advantage of the opportunities 
offered by the society’s offices. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE PAWNBROKER 


As a matter of fact, the pawnbroker’s 
economic function is as genuine as that 
of the banker. Indeed, the pawnbroker 
is the father of banking, and money was 
loaned on articles deposited to insure its 
return long before more involved methods 
were introduced. To every borrower who 
has access to banks there are hundreds 
whose needs, though just as legitimate 
and often much more urgent, the banks 
do not meet. To these the pawnbroker, 
or the dealer in chattel mortgages, may 
often serve a most helpful purpose. Even 
the salary loan money-lender—an unmiti- 
gated evil as he exists at present—might 
no doubt be made almost equally useful if 
his business were brought under proper 
control. 

It is incontestable that under our pres- 
ent social system there are great numbers 
of men and women working for compen- 
sation that is barely sufficient for their 
ordinary support and that of those de- 
pendent upon them. To this class, sick- 
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ness or death in the family, or any other 
cause of unforeseen expenditure, means 
that they must borrow. Most of the small 
borrowers are those possessing personal 
property which they can take to the pawn- 
broker. Those next in order of indigence 
obtain loans on chattel mortgages cover- 
ing household furniture and. effects that 
remain in their possession. Finally, there 
comes the man whose only asset is his 
capacity to earn a salary or wages, and 
who, under existing conditions, becomes 
the prey of the “ loan shark.” 

President Roosevelt recognized the ne- 
cessities of the small borrower in one of 
his last messages, regarding an improved 
form of government for the District of 
Columbia, in which he recommended regu- 
lation of money-lenders on behalf of “ the 
independent industrial class which neither 
desires nor accepts charity.” 

It was the rapacity of the money-lend- 
ers of Continental Europe that brought 
about governmental control of pawn- 
broking. Monts - de - piété, as they were 
called—“‘ hills of piety,” or “hills of 
charity ’’—were established by the church 
as early as the twelfth century; and to- 
day the business is under state supervision 
in all European countries, with the excep- 
tion of England. 

In England, Jews began the money- 
lending trade in the eighth century, and 
continued to control it for five hundred 
years, in spite of occasional visitations of 
barbarous punishment. In 1264 five hun- 
dred of them were massacred, owing to an 
attempt to extort more than two per cent 
weekly on a debt e@uivalent to a hundred 
dollars. When thé"Jews were expelled 
from England, in 1290, and the lom- 
bards, who had been exploiting the ne- 
cessities of the poor over all the rest of 
Europe, came in to do England’s money- 
lending at still more usurious rates, they 
put over their doors the arms of Lombardy 
—three gold bezants, or Byzantine coins, 
on a sable ground. ‘This symbol their 
business successors — in English-speaking 
countries, where government leaves pawn- 
broking to private enterprise—have ever 
since perpetuated in the three gilded 
spheroids over their portals. 

The organization of the Provident Loan 
Society—which, logically enough, demon- 
strated its greatest efficiency during and 
after the panic of 1907—was a definite 
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result of the last previous financial crisis, 
which occurred in 1893. 


THE FOUNDERS OF THE SOCIETY 


The distress among the poor of New 
York following that disaster brought to- 
gether five benevolent citizens for consul- 
tation as to some permanent measure for 
the relief of honest and industrious men 
and women who might be overtaken by 
sudden misfortune. ‘These five citizens 
were President Seth Low, of Columbia 
University ; ex-Mayor Abram S. Hewitt, 
James Speyer, Otto I’. Bannard, and Solo- 
man Loeb. ‘They came to the conclusion 
that a pawnbroking establishment, so con- 
ducted as to permit the payment by 
borrowers of the lowest rate of interest 
compatible with adequate salaries to em- 
ployees and a moderate return on the 
necessary investment, would be the best 
method of reaching the greatest number 
of people in the effort to help the poor to 
help themselves. 

Pawnbrokers then, as now, were legally 
entitled to charge on loans of less than 
one hundred dollars three per cent per 
month for the first six months, and two 
per cent for the second six months—a 
total of thirty per cent per annum. On 
amounts of one hundred dollars or more 
they were restricted to two per cent per 
month for the first six months, and one 
per cent for the second six months—a 
total of eighteen per cent. As pawnbrokers 
make comparatively few loans to the 
amount of a hundred dollars, however, 
not many borrowers received the benefit 
of the lower rate. 

The men who established the Provident 
Ioan Society contributed one hundred 
thousand dollars among themselves, and 
made the experiment of opening a pawn- 
broking business with an interest charge 
of one per cent per month—much less 
than half the legal rate—on amounts up 
to two hundred and fifty dollars, and of 
ten per cent per annum on amounts up to 
one thousand dollars, the maximum loan. 
As an additional inducement to thrift 
among borrowers, only half of the month- 
ly rate was charged on loans taken up 
within two weeks; and two months’ grace 
was allowed in redeeming pledges at the 
expiration of a year. 

The average pawnbroker profits by 
the ignorance of the average borrower, 
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who is unaware of the fact that if he fails 
to redeem his pledge, he is entitled to any 
extra amount that it may bring, when 
sold, above the amount loaned on it, less 
the expenses of sale. The Provident Loan 
Society not only allows a borrower two 
months’ grace after his pledge is legally 
forfeit ; but, when it has been sold, should 
it bring more than the amount due, the 
society sends him a notification that the 
surplus is being held for him. 


THE SOCIETY'S GROWING USEFULNESS 


The experiment has been successful far 
beyond the expectations of the most en- 
thusiastic of the society’s founders. The 
philanthropic pawnbrokers began business 
in 1894, in a rented office, with a staff of 
four or five clerks and appraisers. Its 
steady growth has been paralleled by few 
financial institutions, if any, in the history 
of New York. 

During its first complete year, 1895, it 
made twenty thousand loans, amounting 
to $378,000. It was not until four years 
later that the volume of business reached 
a million dollars, but two years after that 
it was $2,600,000; in 1902 it was 3,800,- 
000; in 1905 it had grown to $7,200,000 ; 
in 1906 it rose to $9,600,000, and in the 
exigency of the panic, in the year follow- 
ing, it loaned the enormous amount al- 
ready mentioned, the exact figures being 
$10,601,500. 

The threatening trend of financial mat- 
ters was recognized as early as July, 1907, 
and it was decided to avoid a possible 
drain upon the society’s resources by de- 
creasing the maximum loan to one bor- 
rower from one thousand dollars to two 
hundred. In the latter part of October, 
when the banking situation became criti- 
cal, the limit was reduced to one hundred 
dollars; and in December, when it was 
found that repayments were not being 
made with the usual regularity, the maxi- 
mum loan was further restricted to fifty 
dollars. This policy was in strict con- 
formity with the society’s purpose of dis- 
tributing its funds, so far as possible, in 
small loans to those actually needing as- 
sistance. During 1908, as financial con- 
ditions improved, the maximum loan was 
gradually increased, and in February, 
1909, it was restored to the normal figure 
of one thousand dollars. ‘ 
Reckoning the difference between the 
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interest charged by the Provident Loan 
Society and that which borrowers would 
have been compelled to pay had they dealt 
with other pawnbrokers at the legal rate, 
the society may be said to have distributed, 
during the year of the panic, something 
like one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars in small amounts where it was calcu- 
lated to do the most good, aside from the 
immense amount of relief it effected by 
the loans themselves. By a similar esti- 
mate, based on the total of about seventy 
million dollars that it has loaned, the 
society has given six hundred thousand 
dollars to the poor of New York during 
the fifteen years of its existence. 

As a rule, the smaller the loan made by 
a pawnbroker, the less is his margin of 
profit, since the percentage of his oper- 
ating expenses is proportionately larger. 
Nevertheless, the endeavor of the Provi- 
dent Loan Society is to make as many 
small loans as possible, in the effort to 
benefit the greatest number of small bor- 
rowers. During the year of the panic the 
maximum loan was often refused ; but no 
matter how small an amount might be 
asked for, even down to twenty-five cents 
—although the actual cost of making and 
recording a loan is estimated at forty-five 
cents—the request was always granted, as 
was a reasonable extension of time on 
advances falling due. 


FEATURES OF THE SOCIETY’S WORK 


There are many interesting features in 
the records of the society’s transactions. 
Most of the loans are small, more than 
two-thirds of the number being less than 
twenty-five dollars in amount. The busi- 
est months of the year are July and De- 
cember. This Mr. Tucker attributes to 
the pressing need for fuel and warmer 
clothing at the coming of wintry weather, 
and to the fact that when the summer heat 
becomes unbearable in the city poor fami- 
lies will pawn their valuables for the 
wherewithal for a vacation in the.country, 
or even for outings to Coney Island and 


other near-by resorts. 


It is not only the very poor, however, 
who borrow from the Provident Loan So- 
ciety. Indeed, it may come to take the 
place in New York of the Paris Mont-de- 
Piété, which, with its great central build- 
ing on the Rue des Francs Bourgeois, its 
numerous branches, and its low rate of 
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interest, is the recognized banker of the 
small Parisian tradesman. ‘There have 
been instances of a speculator bringing 
his wife’s jewelry to one of the society’s 
offices for the purpose of obtaining the 
maximum loan of a thousand dollars, with 
a view to a quick turn in the real-estate 
market or in Wall Street. Another typi- 
cal loan for a commercial venture is that 
made to the East Side pedler, who buys 
a forty-dollar watch, to be paid for at the 
rate of a dollar a week. Then, paying 
one dollar down, he pawns the watch for 
an amount sufficient to purchase a push- 
cart outfit, from the profits of which he 
proposes to pay the thirty-nine remaining 
instalments. 

Of the men to whom the inception of 
this splendid benevolent work is due, Mr. 
Speyer and Mr. Bannard are still active 
in its management. The former, after 
serving as president for three years—the 
extent of the term under the by-laws— 
was succeeded, in February of last year, 
by the latter, who in turn was succeeded 
by Mr. Speyer as treasurer. Mr. Low 
also retains his membership and his inter- 
est in the society. Mr. Hewitt and Mr. 
Loeb have passed away, not, however, be- 
fore it had been established as a service to 
the community. 

In addition to its fine central building, 
the society now owns four branches—one 
in Grand Street and another in Seventh 
Avenue, Manhattan ; one in Graham Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn; and one in Courtlandt 
Avenue, in the Bronx. 
its two other branches, in Eldridge Street 
and in One Hundred and Twenty-Fifth 
Street, Manhattan. Its capital stock is 
five million dollars, and its membership 
list comprises some of the most eminent 
names in commercial New York. 

The secretary of the society is Mr. 
Mortimer L. Schiff, and on the executive 
committee are Messrs. Robert W. DeFor- 
est, Percy A. Rockefeller, V. Everit Macy, 
and William Sloane. ‘The trustees include 
Bishop Greer, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Will- 
iam Stewart Tod, George F. Baker, and 
John D. Crimmins. Among other mem- 
bers almost as well known are J. Pierpont 
Morgan, August Belmont, Jr., R. Fulton 
Cutting, Thomas F. Ryan, Jacob H. 
Schiff, Charles S. Fairchild, and Freder- 
ick G. Bourne. The mayor, the comp- 


troller, the police commissioner, the com- 
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missioner of charities, and the presidents 
of the Charity Organization Society, of 
the Society for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, of the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, and of the United Hebrew 
Charities, are ex-officio members. 


THE LINDSAY-TUCKER BILL 


Vice-President Tucker of the Provi- 
dent Loan Society, and Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Cune Lindsay, professor of social legisla- 
tion at Columbia University, are joint 
authors of a bill that has been introduced 
at Albany, whereby it is proposed to place 
pawnbrokers, as well as dealers in chattel 
mortgages and lenders on salaries, under 
the control of the State superintendent of 
banks. The success of the Provident Loan 
Society, which pays a return of six per 
cent on its investment and carries over a 
surplus each year—has established the fact 
that pawnbroking may be made to pay a 
reasonable profit while charging less than 
half the legal rate of interest for such 
transactions. St. Bartholomew’s Loan 
Association, a philanthropic institution 
in connection with St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, has shown that the chattel-mort- 
gage business may be carried on success- 
fully with a moderate interest-charge. It 
has not yet been demonstrated, however, 
that the salary loan money-lenders can 
make money except by extortion. 

Nevertheless, the fact that one of them 
doing business in New York is said to 
have made several million dollars out of 
the unfortunates who have fallen into his 
hands, while not of itself proof that he 
would have prospered had he been handi- 
capped by a soul, tends in that direction. 
An investigation of the salary loan busi- 
ness recently made on behalf of the Sage 
Foundation resulted in an estimate that 
the “sharks” make at least two hundred 
and fifty per cent on the money invested 
in it, and that their victims in New York 
number thirty thousand. , 

It is said that the Sage Foundation in- 
tends to make a practical use of the in- 
formation it has collected, and to estab- 
lish agencies, in New York and in other 
cities, for making salary loans on equi- 
table terms. The success of this underta- 
king—and under such auspices its success 
can scarcely be doubted—will be a deadly 
blow to the loan sharks, and an enormous 
boon to thousands of needy borrowers. 











AN EMPRESS OF ROMANCE 


EUGENIE, WIDOW OF NAPOLEON III, A WOMAN WHOSE 
CAREER SURPASSES FICTION 


BY HARRY THURSTON PECK 


BOUT sixty years ago, the chief cit- 
A ies of Europe were well acquaint- 
ed with a Spanish lady, a widow of 
rank, who was fond of changing her 
abode at brief intervals, and who was best 
known for the fact that she was always 
accompanied by two beautiful daughters. 
This lady was the Countess of Montijo, 
who also had the right to style herself 
Countess of Teba, since her husband had 
borne many titles in his lifetime. The 
Countess of Montijo was herself the 
daughter of a Scotch-Irishman named 
Kirkpatrick, and her daughters showed 
the traits of both their ancestors. The 
elder was essentially Spanish, being a 
brunette, and haughty in her manner. 
The younger sister, Eugénie, in looks at 
least, was of a more northern type of 
beauty, since she had dark chestnut hair, 
violet eyes, and a beautifully oval face, 
with a complexion that was wonderfully 
pure and delicate. 

The mother loved to lead a semibo- 
hemian life, and this is why she traveled 
from one brilliant capital to another, ac- 
companied by her two daughters, while 
they were still at an age when Spanish 
usage would have kept them within the 
limits of a convent school. As it was, 
they both mingled with the world, and 
formed many acquaintances of rank and 
position, though it was noticed that more 
men than women paid their respects to 
these three attractive ladies. Had the 


countess and her daughters been Amer- 
ican or English, they would have expe- 
rienced no criticism ; but since they were 
Spanish, and spent their time wholly on 
the Continent, they were generally re- 
garded with a shade of mockery, and even 
with the lifted eyebrows of suspicion. 
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There is a saying of Beaumarchais 
which was at times quoted regarding these 
three ladies. It runs: 


A woman should be pretty, if she can; 
she may be accomplished, if she wishes; 
but she must be absolutely respected, as the 
very first necessity. 


Now the two daughters of the Count- 
ess of Montijo were more than pretty— 
they were exquisitely beautiful ; but they 
were not remarkable for their accom- 
plishments, and it cannot be truly said 
that they were respected in the highest 
sense of the word. Manv found them in- 
teresting, and every one admitted that 
they were lovely; but, according to Con- 
tinental notions in 1846, ladies of rank 
ought not to live in hotels and be seen at 
public dining-tables. 

Nevertheless, the elder daughter made 
a brilliant marriage with the Spanish 
Duke of Alva—for whom, indeed, this 
historic dukedom was revived. A clever 
actress commented on the wedding by 
saying : 

“The Duke of Alva is indeed a very 
lucky man; for the Countess of Montijo 
might have taken it into her head to make 
him marry both her daughters by a spe- 
cial dispensation from the Pope. Noth- 
ing,” she added, “is impossible to the 
Countess of Montijo where the interest 
of her daughters is concerned. She 
travels a great deal, and never without 
her samples!” 

This sort of comment was made by 
many persons who viewed the countess as 
a persistent match-maker. No one, how- 
ever, imagined that she would be success- 
ful beyond her wildest dreams, and that 
she would make for her younger daugh- 























AN EMPRESS 
ter a match which was destined to revo- 
lutionize the histcry of Europe. 

MLLE. EUGENIE DE MONTIJO 


This younger daughter, at the age of 
twenty-five, was of a very complex char- 
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persons, somewhat reserved ; that she was 
rather selfish and ungrateful ; and finally 
that within her there burned the fires of 
an impetuous, passionate disposition. She 
would accept the most marked attentions, 
and then display a curious indifference 


EUGENIE AS EMPRESS OF FRANCE, FOUR YEARS AFTER HER MARRIAGE 
TO NAPOLEON III 


From a portrait by Winterhalter, painted in 1857 


acter. Her admirers had much to say of 

her admirable traits. ‘Those who did not 

like her had many tales to tell to her dis- 

credit. Weighing all the evidence, it ap- 

pears that she was proud, and, to most 
4 


and ingratitude. On the other hand, she 
almost flung herself at the feet of one or 
two attractive noblemen, for whom she 
conceived a sudden and very ardent love. 

At one time she was wildly infatuated 
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with the Count of Galva, a handsome 
young Spaniard. ‘To him she would give 
the privileges which others had procured 
for her. When he finally made it plain 
that he cared nothing for her, Eugénie 
fell into a tempest of despair, and tried 
to poison herself by swallowing the con- 
tents of a bottle of blacking. 

This was very characteristic of Eu- 
génie de Montijo. Her love and her de- 
spair might well excite one’s sympathy ; 
but to attempt suicide with a blacking- 
bottle converted sympathy into laughter ; 
so that the Marquis of Hertford, when 
he heard of it, remarked: 

“It would have taken her less time to 
die from strychnin or prussic acid, apart 
from the disagreeable experience of hav- 
ing her soul mistaken in the other world 
for that of a nigger!” 


Ee whe 








THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE EMPRESS EUGENIE, NO. I2 CALLE DE 
LA GRACIA, IN THE SPANISH CITY OF GRANADA 
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Mr. Albert Vandam sums up her char- 
acter by saying that she frightened her 
admirers by her lack of mental simplicity. 


To see a girl assume the rdles of Lydia 
Languish, Becky Sharp, and Lady Teasle, 
all in the space of twenty-four hours, is 
apt to breed misgiving in the mind of a 
man intent on matrimony, however young 
and deeply smitten he may be. 


In many respects, throughout her life, 
she was Spanish, and never really under- 
stood the French people. She had, to be 
sure, the Spanish courage, which led her 
to visit the cholera-camps at Amiens ; but 
she was also full of intrigue, which 
showed itself in a love of match-making, 
and which led her to bring about the un- 
fortunate marriage of Adelina Patti with 
the Marquis de Caux. She was fond of 

foreigners; her speech 


was often slangy, and 
sometimes even gross. ° 
She was, besides,  in- 


tensely superstitious, so 

that she afterward made 

the fortune of the spir- 

itualistic medium Dan- 

iel Home, whose career 

led Browning to write 

“Mr. Sludge, the Me- 

dium.” She would also 

flirt as few self-respect- 

ing women ever flirt; 

and yet all the while 

she remained cold and 
emotionless within. 

Such, then, was Mlle. 

Eugénie de Montijo in 

1851, when she was just 

twenty-five years of age, 

and when her mother 

brought her to Paris— 

a city which was then, 

above all other cities, 

attracting the attention 

of the world. Not long 

before, Louis Napoleon 

had been elected pres- 

ident of the second 

French Republic. In 

the same year came the 

famous coup d’état, in 

|| which the troops of the 

ae a 4 prince - president shot 

down hundreds of inno- 

cent persons along the 
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FRENCH AND BRITISH ROYALTY AT A GALA PERFORMANCE OF OPERA DURING THE VISIT OF 
NAPOLEON AND EUGENIE TO LONDON IN I859—FROM LEFT TO RIGHT THE SEATED 
FIGURES ARE NAPOLEON III, VICTORIA, EUGENIE, AND THE PRINCE CONSORT 


boulevards. His daring stroke succeed- 
ed; he caused himself to be reelected for 
a term of ten years, and in 1852 to be pro- 
claimed as Emperor of the French, with 
the title of Napoleon III. 


THE PERSONALITY OF NAPOLEON III 


The new ruler opened the Tuileries | 


with lavish magnificence. He tried to 
make his new régime seem like that of a 
long-established empire. He courted the 
favor of the old-time royalists, and he 
sought almost pathetically the good-will 
of the other sovereigns in Europe; but 
at first his success was rather slight. 

His usurpation,accomplished by blood- 
shed, shocked millions all over the world. 
Moreover, as an individual, he was not 
respected. His previous life had been a 
rather raffish, shabby one. Several times 
before, he had attempted to restore the 
empire, but he had done so in such a way 
as to make himself ridiculous. He was 
imprisoned for a while until he made a 
rather undignified escape. He had spent 
a year or more in the United States, 
where he lived in Hoboken, in very hum- 
ble lodgings. His general reputation was 
that of a dreamer, an impracticable fa- 


natic. Even his recent success was known 
to have been financed by an English- 
woman who was for several years his mis- 
tress, and with whom he subsequently 
had no small trouble until he caused Miss 
Howard, as she was called, to be deport- 
ed by the French police. 

On the other hand, there were many 
things which gradually worked in his fa- 
vor, until he came to be regarded as at 
once the shrewdest and the most power- 
ful monarch in all Europe. In the first 
place, he bore the magic name of Bona- 
parte, though there is reason to doubt 
whether there was in his veins a single 
drop of Napoleonic blood. In the second 
place, he promised to rule with a strong 
hand and thereby secure peace to France. 
He had the advantage of the advice of 
his illegitimate half-brother, the Duc de 
Morny—an extremely able man. He was 
personally brave, or at least he had a 
fatalist’s disregard of danger; and final- 
ly, the splendid way in which he estab- 
lished his court in Paris appealed to the 
French love of grandeur and display. 

There was another trait of the third 
Napoleon which to Anglo-Saxons seems 
far from creditable, yet which in France 
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THE EMPRESS EUGENIE ON CAMEL-BACK, DURING HER VISIT TO EGYPT IN 1869, AT ‘THE 


OPENING OF THE 


SUEZ CANAL 


From a painting by Frére 


by no means hurt the new emperor’s repu- 


tation. He had a fondness for casual 
amours, and the list of his known favor- 
ites would be a very long one. Even dur- 
ing his short stay in America, he left an 
illegitimate son, whom he did not forget, 
but to whom he sent an annual gift down 
to the very fall of the empire. In his 
early years he was fond of haunting the 
slums of Paris, and he had been once ar- 
rested in a very evil resort. His loves 
never lasted very long, but he had pro- 
miscuous attachments for many actresses 
and opera singers, and afterward for la- 
dies of the court. We have already seen 
how the Englishwoman, Miss Howard, 
helped him to secure his throne. 

All this is the more remarkable, be- 
cause for many years he was very poor 
indeed, nor had he any obvious personal 
attractions. His face was sallow, his hair 
was long and badly trimmed, his eyes 
were dull and fishlike, and his gait was 
slouchy. Nevertheless, there is unani- 
mous testimony to the fact that he pos- 
sessed a certain magnetism which made 
his person seem attractive to many wom- 
en who had no thought that he would 


ever be a monarch. Hence it was not 
necessary for him to recall the old French 
maxim that “no king is ugly in the eyes 
of an adventuress.” 


EUGENIE’S MEETING WITH NAPOLEON 


It was in 1851, before the coup d’état, 
that the prince-president first met Eu- 
génie de Montijo and her mother. He 
was fascinated by the young girl’s beauty, 
and there was something about the bo- 
hemianism of her life that attracted one 
who had so long pursued an adventurous, 
hand-to-mouth career. So, without any 
particular formality, he at once made 
love to her in an easy-going way. She 
and her mother were invited to the 
Elysée, and there they got on very well 
with this would-be emperor. They were 
among those who congratulated him as 
soon as his ambitious hopes were realized. 

But not for a moment did Napoleon 
intend to marry this attractive Spanish 
girl. He wished to strengthen his throne 
by an alliance with some woman of royal 
blood. He begged Prince Hohenlohe for 
the hand of the Princess Adelaide of 
Prussia. He appealed to the Dowager 
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Duchess of Baden to help him find a 
princess for his wife. Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert were sounded on the 
subject. It is certain that had any woman 
of royal rank been willing to accept him, 
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All Napoleon’s matrimonial schemes 
came to nothing. He felt snubbed and 


more or less humiliated, yet even then he 
said no word of marriage to the beautiful 
fugénie. 


If all reports be true, how- 
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THE EMPRESS EUGENIE AT THE AGE OF THIRTY-EIGHT 


From a portrait by Winterhalter, painted tn 1864 


he would have married her with eager- 
ness. Yet all the while he was growing 
more and more in love with Mlle. de 
Montijo, passing hours in her company, 
flirting with her openly, and leading her 
shrewd old mother to dream that her 
daughter might soon become an empress. 


ever, he offered her a left-handed al- 
liance. She was not to be acknowledged 
as his wife, but she was to be magnifi- 
cently provided for, and was to share his 
heart if not his throne. To this proposal 
it is said that she made the famous an- 


Swer: 
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only approach to my 
through the door of the church.” 


Then she turned and left him, and for 
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“Your majesty should know that the 
bed-chamber _ is 









former King of Westphalia, who had a 
malignant hatred of his nephew, caused 
a rumor to be spread abroad that Napo- 





THE EMPRESS EUGENIE AND HER SON, THE PRINCE IMPERIAL 


Drawn by M. Stein, from a photograph by Lecadrve, taken in or about 1863 


a while refused to see him any more, 
because he had insulted her. ‘This was 
exactly the sort of treatment to make 
Napoleon yield. He brooded over her 
beauty, and his love for her became al- 
most frantic. Besides, had he not been 


humiliated by the kings and princes of 
Europe? 

One last sting drove him to his final 
decision. 


His uncle, Prince Jéréme, the 





leon was incapable of marriage. The 
story was disseminated far and wide. 


Bismarck is said to have believed it, and 
it was also accepted as true by the mem- 
bers of the Faculty of Medicine in Paris, 
who did not know that the emperor had 
in his days of exile led a life that was 
checkered with loose loves. 

When Napoleon was informed of it by 
his minister of police, it served to bring 
matters to a crisis. He once more asked 
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Eugénie to his residence at Compiégne, 
and in the romantic woods which sur- 
round the chateau the fateful words were 
spoken. ‘The emperor and Eugénie 
strolled together through the park. <A 
dozen members of the court followed 
the pair at a respectful distance, and 
watched every motion of their master. 
The end of their conversation is said 
to have been a curious one. Napoleon 
asked Mlle. ae Montijo, in earnest tones, 
whether she had ever had a serious at- 
tachment. ‘This meant that he had heard 
from unfriendly sources many stories 
about her earlier career. She paused for 
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a moment, and then, looking him in the 
eyes, said slowly: 

‘““T should deceive you, sire, if I did 
not confess that my heart has been 
touched, and more than once. But I can 
assure you of this one thing, and that is 
that I am still Mlle. de Montijo.” 

When she had finished this assurance, 
given in language so delicate and yet so 
explicit, the emperor smiled and said: 

“Well, then, mademotselle, you shall 
be an empress! ”’ 

He broke from a hedge several slight 
green branches, and twisted them into a 
crown. This he placed upon his com- 


ST. MICHAEL’S CHAPEL, AT FARNBOROUGH, IN SURREY, WHERE THE EMPRESS 
EUGENIE WILL BE BURIED BESIDE HER HUSBAND AND HER SON 
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THE EMPRESS EUGENIE WALKING IN THE GARDEN OF HER 
WINTER RESIDENCE AT CAP MARTIN, NEAR MENTONE 


Drawn by M. Stein from a photograth 


panion’s head, and said, in a tone loud 
enough to be heard by all: 

“Wear this while waiting for the 
other.” 

From that moment, Eugénie was hailed 
as the Empress of France. On January 
30, 1853, she and Napoleon were mar- 
ried in the historic cathedral of Notre 
Dame, with much pomp and ceremony, 
and began their remarkable reign, in which 
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so much that was good was 
mingled with so much _ that 
was evil. 


usecase 


EUGENIE AS AN EMPRESS 


The position of the impe- 
rial pair at first was rather 
difficult. Eugénie, of course, 
not being of royal blood, felt 
ill at ease. Her enemies, both 
political and social, repeated 
all sorts of stories about her. 
Napoleon himself, who had 
knocked around the world in 
a somewhat disreputable way, 
found it difficult to assume the 
state of one born to the pur- 
ple. He was foolish enough 
to put forth a proclamation 
regarding his marriage in 
which he said: 





I cherish the firm hope that, 
gracious and kind as she is, she 
will, in occupying a_ similar 
position, revive once more the 
virtues of Josephine. 

The virtues of Josephine! 
At this phrase, the cynical Pa- 
risians laughed and sneered, 
remembering, as they did, the 
many infidelities of Josephine, 
both before and after her 
marriage to the great Cor- 
sican. It was not safe at that 
time to publish or to say any- 
thing directly venomous ; but 
the sharp wit of Paris hit 
upon an ingenious device. 
The capital was flooded with 
cards bearing the portrait of 
the new empress. Underneath 
was printed the ambiguous 
sentence : 

The portrait and the virtues 
of the empress—the whole for 
two sous. 


Eugénie’s influence over her husband 
was always great, and she urged him into 
many things which were, as the event 
showed, dangerous to the empire ; but for 
twenty years France was victorious in 
war and magnificent in peace. The 
court glittered with vivid costumes, and 
received sovereigns from all over the 
world. At Paris, at St. Cloud, at Ver- 
sailles, at Compiégne, and at Fontaine- 
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bleau there were gathered together great 
parties of frivolous yet clever guests. 
There were hunts by day and balls and 
concerts by night. Every form of ex- 
travagance was encouraged, and amid all 
the luxury and splendor the empress shone 
with the supreme radiance of womanly 
fascination. 

At this time the saying was first ut- 
tered: ‘‘When good Americans die they 
go to Paris.” The same thing might 
have been said of good Russians, of good 
Turks, and of good Greeks and Span- 
iards; for Paris became a center of in- 
ternational society. Eugénie set the fash- 
ions for women all over the world. She 
imposed upon them the extraordinary 
crinolines that were worn in the fifties, 
and the. huge chignons that were seen 
everywhere in the sixties. Whatever she 
did or said was imitated and copied alike 
in the harem of the Turkish Sultan and 
in the remotest Western cities of the 
United States. 

Her whim turned Trouville from a lit- 
tle fishing-port into “ the summer capital 
of France.” With her eager consent, 


Paris itself was torn in pieces by Baron 
Haussmann, who swept away the dingy 


houses and crooked streets that had exist- 
ed for ten centuries, and cut great ave- 
nues, lined with trees, through the dif- 
ferent quarters of the city. The expense 
of the emperor’s rule became very great, 
and France piled up an enormous debt ; 
yet prosperity prevailed, and those who 
grumbled and foresaw approaching ca- 
lamity were very few. 

It has been said that the empress still 
retained her hold over the affections of 
her rather fickle husband, and this hold 
was strengthened when she gave him an 
heir in 1856—-the little Prince Louis, 
whose end was destined to be so tragic. 
But in some ways Napoleon became par- 
tially estranged from her. He was an 
easy-going, good-tempered man, with the 
instincts of a bourgeois, and he did not 
like to have her interfere with his poli- 
tical affairs. In spite of this fact, with 
the intriguing genius of her race, she ac- 
tually formed a party whose members 
openly boasted in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties that they were “the party of the 
empress,” and more than once they 
thwarted the policy of the emperor. 

Again, he had discovered that in one 
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small respect, at least, his consort had 
deceived him. Before their marriage 
many letters were exchanged between 
them, and hers were marked by a pecul- 
jar grace and charm. As a matter of 
fact, Eugénie never wrote these letters. 
She was quite incapable of writing in 
such a vein, for she was not a very clever , 
woman. ‘They were written for her by 
Prosper Mérimée, the distinguished wri- 
ter so well known to English readers by 
his story of “The Venus of Ille” and 
other curious fancies. Some time after 
their marriage, the empress visited Scot- 
land, and then the letters that came from 
her were, when compared with the bril- 
liant ones of Mérimée, little better than 
a cookmaid’s. Indeed, Mérimée himself 
is quoted as having said: 

“God gave the Montijos the choice be- 
tween beauty and brains, and they chose 
beauty.” 

In many ways, Eugénie’s influence was 
bad, though she was herself, as she had 
undoubtedly been all her life, a woman 
whose character was fundamentally 
sound. She was accused of flirting, and 
she may have flirted; yet nothing worse 
can be set down against her. Many men, 
no doubt, fell in love with her, yet she 
could at least assume the dignity of her 
rank. 

One romance has been lately recalled, 
though it does not touch her name with 
scandal. A young Cretan named Jean 
Callerghis, whose father had been a fel- 
low exile of Napoleon, was appointed to 
the emperor’s personal staff. This young 
officer, handsome and ardent, and belong- 
ing to the famous company of household 
troops known as the Cent Gardes, was of 
necessity in frequent attendance upon the 
empress. He was romantic to a degree, 
and ventured to fall deeply in love with 
his imperial mistress. To her he was only 


’ a good-looking, interesting boy, and she 


did not take the matter seriously. But 
one day, when he had observed her in 
close conversation with Prince Murat, 
young Callerghis fell into a fit of jealous 
rage. Losing his head entirely, he thrust 
himself upon the empress and burst into 
a torrent of reproach. She immediately 
reported the occurrence to the emperor, 
who laughed at it; yet, lest the young 
man should create a scandal by his im- 
prudence, the police quietly arrested Cal- 
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lerghis and led him over the frontier, 
which he was forbidden to recross. 

THE LAXITY OF THE IMPERIAL COURT 

There were perhaps other incidents like 
this. Eugénie liked young people to be 
about her. She admired youth and 
health and good looks; and in this way 
stories without foundation were circu- 
lated concerning her. But the worst that 
can be said with any truth is this—that 
her carelessness, and her occasional lack 
of dignity, made those about her cast 
aside propriety, so that the Napoleonic 
court gradually became vicious and al- 
most depraved. Men of honor and ex- 
perience found themselves unwelcome. A 
handsome face, a gift for epigram, or a 
reputation for romantic adventures, se- 
cured place and honor for those who 
were quite unworthy of it. Notorious 
women were freely admitted to the im- 
perial palaces; and Offenbach’s cynical, 
lascivious lyric operas were, so to speak, 
a musical type of the Second Empire. 
Thus came about the gradual decay which 
honeycombed the military system of 
France and made it an easy prey for the 
German invaders in 1870. 

Pierre de Lano tells a story that is in- 
structive. Mme. Metternich, wife of the 
Austrian ambassador, once proposed to 
attend the races in short skirts, so as to 
have more freedom of movement. The 
empress carelessly caught at the sugges- 
tion as an amusing thing, and most of 
her ladies in waiting were equally pleased 
with the idea. One of them, however, 
was shocked to see the Empress of the 
French exhibit herself in so eccentric a 
costume, and at once she protested to 
Mme. Metternich. 

“Short skirts may do for us,” she said, 
“but not for an empress. Would you 
advise your sovereign in Austria to dress 
herself in this undignified way?”’ 

“Decidedly not!” cried the Austrian 
ambassadress imprudently. “ ‘That is quite 
another thing. Of course, I wouldn’t try 
to persuade the Empress Elizabeth to 
go about in short skirts. But our em- 
press was a royal princess—a real prin- 
cess; whereas yours, my dear, was only 
Mlle. de Montijo.” 

This anecdote shows very clearly one 
source of Eugénie’s unpopularity. Not 
being of royal blood, she should have 
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been all the more strict in the observance 
of ceremonial. As she was not royal, the 
women of France not unnaturally asked: 

“If the Emperor Napoleon did not 
care to marry a princess, why did he not 
take one of us?” 

And so Eugénie was called contempt- 
uously ‘‘the Spaniard,” just as Marie 
Antoinette had once been dubbed “ the 
Austrian.” 


EUGENIE AT THE HEIGHT OF HER GLORY 


It was a strange career, that reign of 
nearly twenty years. The empress was 
finally received by the heads of royal 
families. She and her husband visited 
Kngland. Napoleon III quite won over 
Queen Victoria, who had hitherto been 
suspicious of him, and Eugénie’s per- 
sonal charm made a conquest of Prince 
Albert. England and France had fought 
through the Crimean War side by side, 
and when the four royal personages occu- 
pied a special box at the Haymarket in 
I.ondon, at a gala performance of opera, 
they were received with thunders of ap- 
plause by the audience that leaped to its 
feet on their appearance. The man who 
had once been a constable in the streets 
of London was now an emperor “ by the 
grace of God.” The beautiful woman 
who had knocked about Europe with her 
bohemian mother, and had swallowed 
blacking at the end of an unfortunate 
love-affair, was now an empress, welcome 
at every court in Europe. 

Eugénie was three times made regent 
of France—once while Napoleon was 
with the army in Italy, during the war of 
1859 ; again in 1865, when Napoleon vis- 
ited Algeria; and finally, in 1870, at the 
time of the Franco-Prussian War. 

When the Suez Canal was opened, in 
1869, the empress was sent to represent 
the French people at the extraordinary 
fétes given by Ismail Pasha, the Khe- 
dive of Egypt, who was known as the 
greatest spendthrift of modern times. 
The ceremonies combined the gorgeous- 
ness of the Orient and the ingenuity of 
the West. They were like a dazzling 
nightmare, with millions of lights glit- 
tering upon gilded pavilions, long lines 
of fez-wearing soldiers, and wild sheiks 
from. the deserts. Palaces had been con- 
structed overnight, and there were mu- 
sic and banquets and revelry. 
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On a soft-footed camel, the empress 
rode to the central point of the festiv- 
ities, and there she saw the opening of 
that great engineering work which the 
ancient Egyptians had planned thousands 
of years before; which the first Napoleon 
had surveyed; which a Frenchman—M. 
de Lesseps—had pushed to completion ; 
and which was now opened to the world 
by Eugénie de Montijo. Its construction 
had cost nearly half a billion francs,much 
of it wrung from the wretched fellaheen. 
It was on one night of this most gorgeous 
celebration that Verdi’s ‘‘ Aida” was first 
produced at Cairo. ‘The empress occu- 
pied the khedival box, her escort being 
Ismail himself, who had paid Verdi eigh- 
ty thousand francs for writing the score 
of this wonderfully beautiful and appro- 
priately oriental opera. 


THE DOWNFALL OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 


Whenever Napoleon left the empress to 
act as regent in his absence from Paris, 
he did so with the stipulation that she 
should not summon the French parlia- 
ment in session. He knew too well that 
her intriguing disposition might cause po- 
litical trouble. But when the Franco- 
Prussian War broke out, in 1870, she dis- 
regarded this condition. 

She had been in many ways her hus- 
band’s evil genius. She had urged him 
to set up the pinchbeck empire in Mex- 
ico, in defiance of the United States, and 
in order that she might patronize a peo- 
ple speaking her native Spanish tongue. 
When that empire fell, and Maximilian 
was shot, there came the beginning of the 
end in France, for Napoleon’s star was 
waning. 

It was her “party” that had been 
eager for the war with Prussia, and had 
practically forced it upon Napoleon, 
though he knew well how unprepared his 
country was. After the first two great 
disasters in the field, he would have re- 
turned to Paris to prepare for the defense 
of the capital, and to help secure his 
dynasty ; but the headstrong Eugénie had 
now gone beyond all bounds. She wrote 
that he must not come with the disgrace 
of two defeats upon him, and then she 
summoned parliament. 

She had done everything to bring de- 
feat on France. She had refused to al- 
low the King of Italy to occupy the city 
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of Rome, though in return for this he 
would have lent his armies to Napoleon. 
Estranging Italy, she also lost the sup- 
port of Austria, which at first might have 
joined in the alliance. She deprived her 
country of allies; she left her husband to 
be made prisoner at Sedan; the parlia-. 
ment that she summoned dethroned her 
and her consort; the glittering empire, 
in which she had shone with all her 
beauty, was lost in one tremendous crash. 
Her very life was threatened by the ruf- 
fians of the faubourgs, so that at last, 
haggard and in disguise, she was glad to 
take refuge in the house of the American 
dentist, Dr. Evans, who conveyed her 
and one of her ladies to the seacoast, 
whence an English yacht carried her, in 
the midst of a tremendous storm, to the 
safe shelter of a British port. 

All the glory and the pride of life had 
fallen from her like a garment. When 
the fallen emperor was released from his 
captivity in Germany, and joined her, to- 
gether with their son, they retired to a 
modest home at Chiselhurst, in Kent, 
where, three years later, the ex-emperor 
died of a disease that had tortured him 
for years. 

THE DEATH OF EUGENIE’S ONLY SON 

It would seem as if fate could have 
nothing more of bitterness in store for 
her, and yet she was destined still to suf- 
fer. Her son, the young Prince Louis, 
who, she hoped, might some day regain 
the throne of France, was brought up to 
believe in such a destiny. He was care- 
fully educated in the English military 
school at Sandhurst. He was a well- 
mannered, amiable, and attractive youth 
of twenty-three, when he was sent out to 
South Africa, in 1879, to see some active 
service in the field against the Zulus. It 
was thought that this would appeal to 
the military instincts of the French, but 
they only jested and sang in their cafés 
chantants a mocking song with the ab- 
surd refrain: 


Loulou! Loulou! 
Il chasse les Zoulous! 


Yet even the French turned from mock- 
ery to sorrow when “ Loulou” was am- 
bushed and stricken down by the assegais 
of the savage blacks, being left to his fate 
by an English officer who mistakenly sup- 
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posed that the prince had reached his 
horse and had escaped with the rest of 
the party. 

There is a story to the effect that 
Prince Louis had fallen in love with a 
young English girl living near Chisel- 
hurst—a girl of humble station—and that 
he wished to marry her. In this way some 
have accounted for the fact that he was 
sent to Africa. ‘They believe that it was 
done to separate him from the girl he 
loved. If so, then the ex-empress must 
have one more source of grief, since it 
was she who brought on the Mexican dis- 
aster, the defeat and surrender of her 
husband, the downfall of her empire, and 
the death of her only son. 

After her first sorrow had spent itself, 
she left her home at Chiselhurst and pur- 
chased an estate at Farnborough, where 
she has built a mausoleum for her hus- 
band and her son. She is now in her 
eighty - fourth year—bent and_ worn, 
though still her face shows traces of her 
former beauty. She has often visited 
Paris, and no one has molested her. Even 
the most radical Parisians show respect 
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for that bowed figure clothed in deepest 
mourning. 

Not long ago, for the first time in more 
than thirty years, she met the aged Aus- 
trian emperor, Franz Josef. The mem- 
ories which arose within her opened new 
wells of poignant feeling, so that she is 
said to have fallen on her knees before 
him and to have wept with all the pent- 
up sorrow of the past. 

Quite*recently, an Italian writer met 
her on the Riviera, where she spent a por- 
tion of the winter. He spoke to her with 
tact, and she replied, turning upon him 
a face of infinite sadness as she said: 

‘““T am the past. I am the distant hori- 
zon, where exists a mirage, a shadow, a 
fantom, a living sorrow. It is all a dream 
that now is dissipated. It is a dream that 
has been killed by fate. I wish to dis- 
appear with it. That has been my de- 
sire, ever since the shadowy fabric of my 
dream was torn apart. Now I am an old 
woman, poor in everything that makes a 
woman rich. I have lived. I have been 
what I have been. I do not ask for more. 
I ask only not to be remembered.” 


AFTER THE HOLIDAY 


THE city stirs, and wakes to work; 
The call of labor’s heard; 

The traffic’s din doth rebegin 
Where it was but deferred. 

The swift wires flash, the presses roll 
With record of man’s moil; 

And from the sea for you and me 
The fishers bring their spoil. 


The clang of gold is heard anew, 
And barter takes its course; 

The scheming brain renews its train 
Where pause was made perforce; 

The fevered steps of hastening forms 
Beat like to pattering rain; 

Upon the town there settles down 

‘ The eagerness of gain. 


I hear the call, and greet the sun 
That brings the busy day, 

And turn my face to join the race, 
Fresh girded for the fray. 

The rest was sweet, but now I know 
The best of all is work; 

God’s curse is shown upon the drone— 
The man who strives to shirk! 





William Wallace Whitelock 
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IN THE COURSE OF AN HOUR 
OR TWO 


BY MARGARET BUSBEE SHIPP 


AUTHOR OF “THEY WHO DIG PITS.” “THE LITTLE 
IDIOT AND THE BORN MANAGER,” ETC, 


come to the manufacturing town 

in which Hampstead lived, and 
had wrought as sudden havoc as a boiler- 
explosion. She alternately teased and 
dazzled Hampstead until she flitted back 
to the South in April. He found that 
he missed her abominally; he began to 
write, to send candy, flowers, books— 
for which he received in turn notes con- 
sisting principally of adjectives. 

In June she wrote that she had gone 
to her family’s summer home in Canada, a 
village on Lake Erie especially patronized 
by Alabama people. Then six weeks 
slipped by without a word. His letters 
were unanswered, his violets unacknowl- 
edged. 

Adéle had never said she cared for 
him—but the way she had looked up at 
him! There was something inexplica- 
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ble in her present conduct, and Hamp- . 


stead finally determined to clear up the 
mystery. 

The hotel-clerk readily directed him to 
Miss Evans’s home, where the servant 
told him he would find her in the orchard 
at the left. 

Is there a prettier setting for a pretty 
girl than a Canadian orchard in August? 
The trees were laden with apples—red, 
yellow, or pink-flushed as a peach, with 
pyramids of fruit piled up\here and there 
on the thick, sweet-scented grass; and be- 
tween two low-branched trees was a 
capacious hammock in which Adéle 
swayed lightly. 

She wore white, with coquettish bows 
on hair and dress, placed? just where a 
touch of color was most alluring. Her 
red lips were parted in a smile, and her 
big brown eyes loomed up, exactly as 


Hampstead had remembered, but at an- 
other man! And though no one was near 
but the birds, as far as the two absorbed 
people knew, their voices were pitched to 
a low murmur. 

When Adeéle saw her caller, she sprang 
to her feet and greeted him with cordial 
friendliness. She told him how pleasant 
it was that some good breeze had blown 
him hither; and then, with a becoming 
blush, she introduced her fiancé. 

He was a Canadian, and from the 
desultory conversation which followed 
Hampstead gathered that she had met 
him only that summer. The intruder 
felt miserably de trop. In the struggle 
to find a topic, he admired the little lake 
at the foot of the terrace. 

“Tt’s quite delightful on the water; 
we must certainly take you out rowing 
while you’re here.” 

Adéle’s tone was perfunctory, while the 
Canadian’s boredom had reached the si- 
lent stage. 

“Thanks, but I shall be leaving in the 
morning. If you will lend me your boat 
a while, it would be pleasant to row about 
a bit,” said Hampstead, snatching at any 
hope of escape. “One feels so stuffy 
after the train!” 

Permission was given with suspicious 
warmth. As Hampstead went down the 
terrace, he heard the quickened interest 
in their voices as they took up the thread 
of the interrupted conversation. 

“As I was saying—” 

Again the soft mumbling commenced. 
Only two can mumble. 

Silver Lake was a bijou stretch of wa- 
ter, but Hampstead was blind to its 
charm as with angry, uneven strokes he 
sent the boat skimming over its surface. 
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He took out a box of cigarettes, and a 
piece of paper dropped from his pocket. 
He glanced at it with an expletive un- 
“usual to his speech. It was a receipted 
bill from the florist. 

“T’m done with them,” he kept saying 
to himself; ‘“ especially with brown-eyed 
ones. To think of that little flirt being 
engaged to a man whom she had never 
seen six weeks ago! That shows how 
superficial she is. And a Canadian at 
that! Nothing on earth is more foolish 
than for Americans to fall in love with 
people of other nationalities. Poor girl! 
A quick love-affair, and with a Canadian ! 
I feel it in my heart to be sorry for her.” 


II 


HE noticed that he had almost reached 
a tiny island mid-lake. He decided to 
get off and explore the place, as he 
couldn’t paddle around forever on that 
idiotic tub of a lake. Three trees had 
managed to find a foothold upon the is- 
land, besides some hawthorn-bushes and 
flowering shrubs. Under its most impo- 
sing tree was a cleared grassy place. 
From this spot a girl arose in quick dis- 
may. 

“Has anything happened?” At 
Hampstead’s puzzled look she explained: 
“T thought you must have come to bring 


me a message from my brother. You 
came in his boat.” 
“Did I? I didn’t know it. I was 


calling on Miss Evans, who very kindly 
lent it to me.” 

The girl smiled in spite of herself. 
She evidently knew something of Adéle’s 
resources in securing uninterrupted /¢éte- 
a-tétes. 

“Did they say anything about coming 
over to the island? ‘They were to join 
me here for tea, and I’ve been waiting 
ten minutes.” 

“They did not mention it. Perhaps 
my calling inopportunely made them for- 
get.” 

The stranger must have had an un- 
usually good disposition, for instead of 
showing annoyance, she merely looked 
indulgent. 

“Miss Evans has told me of her en- 
gagement,” pursued Hampstead. Some- 
how, the fact was less poignant now that 
he had spoken the words aloud and casu- 
ally. “I think that matter was engross- 
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ing their attention exclusively. Shall I 
row back and remind them of you?” 

“Oh, no!” She considered -a mo- 
ment, and then said, with frank hospital- 
ity: ‘Could you possibly be hungry? 
For if you could, I should be glad for 
one of Adéle’s friends to stay and share 
her supper.” 

“Could I? I am starving! There 
was no dining-car, and I reached the ho- 
tel here after luncheon.” 

“You have had nothing since break- 
fast, then?” she cried in shocked kind- 
ness. 

There is a type of woman to whom 
nothing appeals so strongly as an oppor- 
tunity to minister to the creature comforts 
of those about her. The tired caller 
finds herself in an easy chair with a cup 
of tea; the neighborhood children learn 
where there is a perennial supply of 
cookies; happy are the sick whom they 
serve; and, though they are laughed at 
sometimes as ‘‘men-spoilers,” they are 
not found among the ranks of the dis- 
contented or the divorced. 

Letitia spread a snowy cloth on the 
grass, and began to arrange the tempting 
contents of the picnic-basket. Corn on 
the ear, and hot as if from an oven, was 
taken from its air-tight compartment ; 
creamy butter, lettuce sandwiches, broiled 
chicken, deviled eggs, a crisp bread un- 
known to him, orange marmalade, and 
the most delectable spiced cakes were 
spread in inviting array. Never had 
Hampstead known how delightful an a/ 
fresco meal may be. He had not real- 
ized how hungry he was, and he was so 
pleasantly encouraged to eat! 

The shadows grew longer, the quiet 
peace of the afternoon unconsciously 
soothed his spirit, and his companion was 
such a jolly girl! Her white frock 
suited her slender, boyish figure; she 
wore no hat, and the wind rumpled her 
wavy brown hair. 

“She isn’t exactly pretty,” thought 
Hampstead, “except that she has such 
white teeth and such a splendid, healthy 
color, and her eyes meet yours as straight 
as a man’s!” They were brown, by the 
way, but he had overlooked it. ‘“ Now, 
before I knew Adéle an hour, we were 
deep in personalities, discussing the se- 
cret of charm, or platonic friendship, or 
love, or something that had to do with 
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the relation between men and women. 
But this girl!” 

He-had lighted a cigarette with her 
permission, and it gave him an oppor- 
tunity of listening in silence as she talked 
of books, of music, or of the village life 
about them, which she sketched with hu- 
morous sympathy. The girl was uncon- 
scious of the fact that she was finding 
herself more at ease with this man than 
with any she had ever met. She did not 
recognize that it was the dawn of her 
awakening as she took a womanly satis- 
faction in seeing how the tired, hurt lines 
about his mouth had smoothed back into 
contentment. 

Across the sky a heron, flying near the 
water, passed them in long, lazy flight, 
and rested on a dead limb at the water’s 
edge. The serried ranks of the larches 
outlined the western edge of the lake, 
marshaled like soldiers for battle. The 
sun had sunk behind them, but the after- 
glow stained the sky with rose and gold 
and malachite. Hampstead watched how 
luminous the girl’s face grew, as if all 
her being responded to the fleeting glory 
of the day. 

She rose, her reluctant eyes fixed on 
the sky-line. 

“T must go. Mother will be expect- 
ing me, and we are keeping the heron 
from his sleeping quarters. He always 
roosts on that pine.” 

‘““Won’t you let me row you over?” 

“No, thank you, it’s less than five min- 
utes to our landing. ‘That’s our house 
directly across, with the big oaks, and 
the lawn to the water’s edge. There’s 
mother waving for me! Do you see Le- 
titia running down the slope, with the 
collie behind her? She is my littlest 
niece, and my namesake. I'll introduce 
you to her to-morrow.” 

Each saw the pleasure that lit the oth- 
er’s face as she spoke of the next after- 
noon, when Hampstead had asked per- 
mission to call. 


IIT 


HAMPSTEAD pushed the boat off, and 
watched her “ feathering ” with practised 
strokes until she reached the landing. In 
the lingering light he could see the little 
group make its way to the house, the col- 
lie capering about them, the child cling- 
ing to Letitia’s hand, the mother with a 


dependent arm about the strong young 
shoulders. 

The island seemed as deserted as Cru- 
soe’s now that it lacked that sweet, whole- 
some presence. 

“What ‘a woman!” he exclaimed. 
“Not a note of self or of vanity in her 
whole make-up! I did not know there 
was a girl in the world as free from af- 
fectation or consciousness. Letitia!” 

His half-forgotten Latin came back to 
him, and he recalled that the word meant 
‘6 joy.” 

Her fiancé had gone, but he found 
Adéle waiting upon the porch. Amuse- 
ment at his long absence had given place 
to anxiety, which in turn had deepened 
into alarm. Men had been driven to 
suicide from disappointments of this kind. 
How blind she had been to trust him 
upon the lake! But when Hampstead at 
last appeared, with an apology for keep- 
ing the boat so long, her relief was over- 
powered by her amazement at the cheer- 
fulness of his air. 

“This is good-by, isn’t it?” she asked. 
“You said you would be leaving in the 
morning.” 

“Did I? It is so cool and pleasant 
here, I’ve decided to stay on for a fort- 
night.” 

This was puzzling, bewildering. Was 
Hampstead vain enough to imagine that 
he could supplant Arthur? Adéle stif- 
fened a little. 

“Oh-h! You must come up to-mor- 


’ 


‘row afternoon, then, and Arthur and I 


will take you out on the lake.” 

“Thanks awfully, it’s very good of 
you both, but I’ve an engagement, Good 
night!” ) 

He shook hands cordially and walked 
off. There was not a trace of bravado in 
his manner; it was sheer happiness and 
expectancy. Adele listened to his elastic 
step, to the light-hearted tune he was 
whistling. 

“To think that he was in love with 
me this very afternoon!” she gasped. 

Even then she did not know the extent 
of a man’s possible mental tergiversation 
in the course of an hour or two, for she 
did not know that Hampstead had depre- 
cated Americans marrying Canadians, 
that he had sneered at quick love-affairs, 
and that he had vowed to eschew girls— 
especially brown-eyed ones! 
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HERE was nothing lacking in 
Ralph Trevor’s manner to his sis- 
ter when he met her at Woodbury 
Station. Her manner lacked cordiality. 
She did not speak to him until they had 
walked through the High Street and come 
to a little country lane. 

‘“‘ How is he?” she asked then. 

“Going on all right,” Trevor said. 

“ What is the injury?” 

‘‘ Broken arm—concussion of brain.” 

“How did it happen?” 

“ Steering-gear went wrong. Car ran 
into a brick wall. Lane hit the wall. I 
pitched over it into a heap of mud, and 
came out safe, but dirty.” 

“ That’s how you generally come out of 
things,” Mrs. Hunt observed. 

He laughed and shrugged his shoulders. 

“You'd better oil your tongue before 
you talk to Lane. You aren’t married to 
him yet, you know!” 

‘““T presume your telegram means that 
he intends to ask me?” 

Trevor twirled his long mustache, and 
watched his sister out of the corner of his 
eyes. 

“ He thinks that he has asked you al- 
ready,” he said. 

Mrs. Hunt stopped walking. 

“What do you mean?” 

“He has lost all memory of the last 
three weeks. The doctor says they often 
do in these cases. They don’t recover it, 
as a rule.” 

“What do you mean?” his sister asked 
again. 

Her voice was as quiet as before, but 
her big black eyes had quickened. 

“ T have supplied him with a memory.” 
Mrs. Hunt breathed audibly, and her color 
heightened ; but she did not speak. “It 
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includes an engagement to a charming 
lady. It was made two days before he 
went for a motor ride — with his future 
brother-in-law.” 

“You think I’ll be a party to that?” 
she cried fiercely. ° 

“Yes,” said Trevor, quite calmly. 
think so.” 

“What a scoundrel you are! ” 

“Generally, yes,” he agreed. ‘ Spe- 
cifically, no. I fee] that I am benefiting 
everybody concerned in this particular 
transaction.” 

“This particular transaction will never 
take place,” she asserted. “I am going 
back to the station.” 

““There’s no train for an hour and a 
half,” he remarked suavely; “and I 
should follow you and make my narration 
on the platform. You may just as well 
listen to me here. Allow me to offer you 
a seat.” ; 

He waved to a tree-trunk by the road- 
side. She sat down; and he leaned 
against a tree, smoking a cigarette. 

“There are three people to benefit,” he 
stated. “Lady first. You’ve been set- 
ting your cap at Lane ever since you left 
off widow’s weeds ; so I presume you wish 
to marry him.” 

“IT must marry some one. 
starve!” 

“There were candidates more eager to 
supply your daily bread. You appeared 
to prefer him.” 

“We will say that the benefit to me is 
obvious. How about him?” 

“How modest we are! I should have 
thought that his gain was still more self- 
evident. You are no doubt aware that 
you are a particularly good-looking young 
woman.” 
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““ Not so young.” 

“Twenty - eight last month; and you 
don’t look it. Looks apart, he’d find you 
a very decent partner. I am convinced, 
after a long experience, that you are a 
much nicer person than most people be- 
lieve.” 

“After an experience of the same 
length,” said Mrs. Hunt, “I take the op- 
posite view of you.” 

“Exactly,” he agreed, waving the ciga- 
rette. ‘We come to the wicked brother. 
He is a real bad lot. Unless he gets three 
thousand pounds within a fortnight, he 
goes to—perdition! ” 

“Prison!” Mrs. Hunt almost hissed. 

“ Perdition is a much nicer word; but 
we'll say prison, if you prefer. You can’t 
let me go.” 

“Tf I keep you out, it will be for our 
mother’s sake, not for yours.” 

‘But a little for your own, as well,” 
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“ Your position in so- 
With 


suggested ‘Trevor. 
ciety is none too secure as it is. 
your brother gone to—perdition—” 

“T wouldn’t do this vile thing for my 
own sake,” she cried passionately. 

‘You may choose your own reasons. I 
gather that they are sufficient.” 

She sat in silence for a time, biting her 
lips. 

“They may be sufficient,” she said at 
length, “if I find that he really wants to 
marry me; not unless. How did he come 
to send for me?” 

“T took him to the inn after the acci- 
dent, and got a doctor and a nurse. He 
was unconscious for hours. When he came 
round his memory had stopped at three 
weeks ago; Saturday afternoon, four for- 
ty- five. He had just met you in the 
park. You wore a black-and-white hat. 
Love notes these little details. You shook 
hands ; and there his memory halts, till he 


‘UNLESS HE GETS THREE THOUSAND POUNDS WITHIN A FORTNIGHT 
HE GOES TO—PERDITION!” 
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finds himself in bed in the inn. Every- 
thing between has gone.” 

“It may come back.” 

“The doctor thinks not. Anyhow, he 
will only know what comes back, and not 
what doesn’t. He can’t possibly be sure 
that there aren’t other things which he 
doesn’t recall; tender love-passages, for 
example.” ; 

“You beast 

“ You—beauty! Shall I go on?” 

“ You may as well, since you’ve gone so 
fer.” 

‘“‘T relieved the nurse for an hour, and 
improved my shining hour by asking if I 
should send for you. You'd be crying 
your eyes out, I told him. He stared at 
me, and fairly gasped. ‘ You mean—?’ 
he said. ‘Is that one of the things I don’t 
remember?’ I pretended—” 

“Stop!” Mrs. Hunt seized her broth- 
er’s arm fiercely. ‘“‘ Do you mean that he 
was distressed at the idea?” 

“ Not a bit,” said Trevor coolly. ‘“ He 
was distressed at forgetting the engage- 
ment, that’s all. He seemed rather—well, 
rather pleasantly curious about it. He re- 
membered admiring you for a long time, 
he said, and the idea of proposing to you 
had been in his mind. I gather that his 
sister had done her best to put it out. Do 
you know her?” 

“Ves. She looks like a doll; but she 
has the brains of half a dozen people. 
She’s clever, I warn you! ” 

“ She’ll be clever if she stops him now. 
He quite fancies your coming and fussing 
over him. Upon my word, a blush be- 
comes you, Edie.” 

“Tf I were a man,” said Mrs. Hunt, “I 
think I should horsewhip you! I am go- 
ing to do this in my own way. I shall tell 
him plainly that I know that he doesn't 
remember—”’ 

“ Don’t be a fool!” 
his cigarette. 

“ And that he must begin again—if he 
wants to—and not unless.” 

“Oh!” Trevor laughed. ‘“ That’s all 
right. He'll like you all the better for 
your coyness, and begin again at once. 
Upon my word, Edie, I believe you’ve a 
fancy for the chap. Well, you'll make a 
pretty good wife. He'll have something 
to thank me for.” 

“Ves.” said the woman firmly. ‘“ He 
If you have this three thousand 
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will. 
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from him, you shall never touch another 
penny of his money through me. I swear 
it by our dead mother! Not if it is to save 
you from hanging; and I expect it will 
come to that. Look at me, and see if I 
mean it.” 

Trevor lit a fresh cigarette, and smiled. 

“ Already I see you the haughty wife of 
the rich squire, and myself the outcast rel- 
ative,” he said with mock plaintiveness. 
“Well, you’re not a bad sort, Edie. I’ve 
never done much harm to you, if you re- 
member, old girl. I won’t blackmail you. 
That’s a straight promise.” 

“And you'll never give him any idea of 
this? But you’re not quite so bad as that.” 

“T really don’t know how bad I am,” 
Trevor owned candidly. ‘ But I don’t 
think I’m bad enough to round on you, 
Edie.” 

He put his hand on her shoulder; but 
she shook it away. 

“ Don’t touch me!’ 
and they walked on. 

She went straight up to the injured 
man’s room when they reached the inn. 
The nurse eyed her, and went out quickly. 

“My word!” she told the landlady. 
““She’s a beauty! And mighty fond of 
him, if I’m a judge.” 

Mrs. Hunt sat down beside the couch. 

“Ralph has told me that you have for- 
gotten,” she said. Her voice trembled. 
“ Of course you are free.” 

The sick man smiled at her faintly. 

“ How beautiful you are!” he said. “I 
have been thinking of you; and I don’t 
want to be free. Won’t you kiss me?” 

“Not now,” she cried. ‘‘ I—when you 
are well—if you want me then—” 

“But if I want you now?” he asked. 
“ Now that I am ill? Your name is Edith, 
isn’t it, dear? I suppose I called you that 
when—when we became engaged? I may, 
mayn’t I?” 

“‘ Yes,” she said. “Yes, I— If you 
want me, I am glad; very truly glad.” 

II 


Two days later another lady alighted at 
Woodbury Station — Lane’s sister, Mrs. 
Newcombe. Trevor met her also. 

She was little and very fair. She had 
baby-blue eyes, the most innocent childish 
face, and the most bewitching childish 
smile. Her husband habitually addressed 
her as “you pretty little humbug,” and 


’ 


she cried fiercely ; 
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her brother called her “ big sister.”” When 
she asked questions, her way was delight- 
fully artless. 

Trevor did not like her artless ques- 
tions ; and he liked the questions that she 
did not ask still less. She made no allu- 
sion to the “engagement,” or to Mrs. 
Hunt. When she met that lady, her man- 
ner was that of a very polite child to a 
perfect stranger with whom it does not 
propose to make friends. 

“ We shall have trouble with her,’”’ Tre- 
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butterfly flitting—dropped on her knees, 
and gave him several butterfly kisses. 

“Well, baby brother!” she said with a 
soft laugh. She always called him that, 
though she was twelve years the younger. 
“ You’ve.got into a mess, as usual, when 
your big sister isn’t looking after you! 
How did it happen?” 

“Trevor says that 
went wrong, and—” 

She put her hand over his mouth, and 
laughed again. 
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SHE FOUND TREVOR AND MRS. 


vor predicted when she had gone up to the 
sick-room. ‘ Those soft little swindles 
are the dangerous sort. Well, I reckon 
you've got him pretty tight now.” 

Mrs. Hunt walked over to the window 
without answering. Her hands clasped and 
unclasped, as if she alternately grasped 
something and let go. 

Mrs. Newcombe fluttered to the sick 


man’s couch — she always moved like a 


HUNT ALONE IN 


THE INN PARLOR 


‘“ Never mind the steering-gear. How 
did you go wrong?” 
They looked at each other. 
‘““T suppose you mean—” 
She held up a warning finger. 
“Don’t try deceiving me, Jack.” 
“I was engaged to her two days before 
the accident,” he said, like some one who 
is sticking to a story. 
“ According to Mr. 


Trevor—in the 
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days that you don’t remember! What a 
baby you are, Jack! Now, really?” 

“TI don’t remember,” he owned. “I 
was a little surprised, because, after our 
conversation, I had almost made up my 
mind to give up the fancy. I did have a 
liking for her, you know, May.” 

“No doubt they knew that!” 

He sighed. 

‘““T see what you mean, of course. I'll 
be honest, and own that I didn’t quite be- 
lieve him at first; but after she came, I 
did—I mean, I do. I’m sure she’s a good 
woman, May.” 

“You weren’t so sure a few weeks ago. 
Perhaps you remember that.” 

“Yes, I remember. She seems changed, 
May. She isn’t a bit cold and reserved, as 
she was then. She’s awfully kind to me— 
you've no idea how kind! I look forward 
to her coming in, and—I’m ashamed of 
myself for having any doubts, only—” 
He paused. 

“Only,” said his sister, “a little of 
your memory has come back, eh, baby 
brother? ” 

“Yes. How did you guess?” 

“T didn’t guess; I made sure. 1 came 
down by an earlier train, got out at the 
junction, and went to see the doctor. I 
cross-examined him, like a lawyer’s wife. 
I’d talked it over with Tom, of course, 
and he made some inquiries. He found 
out a good deal about Trevor. No, noth- 
ing very bad about Aer. She was a gov- 
erness, and married for a home. Her 
husband was a bad lot; but there’s no 
proof that she assisted him in his villain- 


ies. We can trust the doctor. He in- 
clines to my view of the case. He has a 
very poor opinion of Trevor. I have a 


poorer.” 
“ You can’t think much less of him than 


I do. But I won’t think badly of Edith, 
whatever the doctor says.” 

Mrs. Newcombe shrugged herself like 
a teased child. 

“ He doesn’t say anything against her. 
She’s much too nice-looking to be ill 
thought of by man! But I am a woman, 
baby brother! ” 

“Do you think so badly of her, May?” 
he asked wistfully. 

Mrs. Newcombe’s face grew older, and 
she stifled a sigh. 


“T’ll be candid too, Jack. I think she 


is a bit of an adventuress—driven to it by 
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necessity, and by that villain of a broth- 
er; but I don’t think she’s really bad. 
She isn’t quite our class, Jack, and—well, 
you wouldn’t let yourself fall in love with 
her if you could help it, would you?” 

“T don’t know that I can.” 

“Tf you knew that she had entered into 
this infamous plot—it zs infamous, Jack 
—you wouldn’t marry her then, I sup- 
pose?” 

“It is infamous to suspect it 

“Ah! But youdo/ If I bring it home 
to her? You wouldn’t marry her?” 

“No, no! I’d shoot myself first! I 
hope you won't, May; I like her a good 
bit.” 

“Poor old baby brother!” She kissed 
him softly. ‘I’m sorry; but it’s best to 
know, dear. I will find out. You can 
trust me not to be unnecessarily horrid.” 

“Yes, dear. You’re never that; and 
you're sensible.” 

“Tm sensible!” She nodded gravely. 
“You place yourself in my safe hands?” 

“Yes,” he agreed; “but if you can’t 
bring it home to her, I’m to have the bene- 
fit of the doubt and marry her. I want 
to! You’ll remember that?” 

“Yes, dear, I’1l remember that.” 

She kissed him once more, wiped her 
eyes, and flitted down-stairs. Finding 
Trevor and Mrs. Hunt alone in the inn 
parlor, she closed the door, and took a 
chair. 

‘““ Now,” she said, smiling her childish 
smile, “we'll have a talk. I'll put my 
cards on the table. I’m going to fight. 
You say that my brother is engaged to 
this lady. Prove it!” 

“* Are you your brother’s keeper? ” Tre- 
vor asked. 

“Yes!” said Mrs. Newcombe emphat- 
ically. She smiled the innocent smile 
again. ‘‘ My brother is returning home 
with me this afternoon. My husband is 
coming to fetch us. He is my brother’s 
lawyer.” 

“Your brother is not an infant,” Tre- 
vor remarked. 

“Neither am I! My brother has placed 
himself in my hands.” She held them out 
daintily. ‘‘ They are stronger than they 
look, Mr. Trevor. But it isn’t you who 
have to settle the business. Mrs. Hunt, 
you say that you are engaged to my broth- 
er. I say that it is—choose any polite 
word that you like. I mean a Jie!” 
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“Your suggestion is an insult!” said 
Mrs. Hunt. 

“ Ves!” said Mrs. Newcombe resolute- 
ly. Her babyish way had gone, and she 
spoke and looked like steel. ‘‘ I shall put 


the case to my brother like this: ‘ If they 


are genuine, they will not ask you for 
money. Give me your word that you will 
not let them have any from you for six 
months. If you believe in them, you must 
agree to that.’ What do you think he will 
answer? Do you think you will get— 
shall we say three thousand pounds in a 
fortnight, Mr. Trevor?” 

Trevor paled slightly, but he did not 
flinch. 

“You are clever, Mrs. Newcombe,” he 
said steadily; ‘but you are not clever 
enough. You can stop the money; but 
that only hurts me. Weil, I must put up 
with it. My sister has only to go up to 
your brother—she can go now, with you 
—and give him her word that he was en- 
gaged to her, and he will marry her. Now 
you see our cards.” 

“Yes; but you haven’t seen all mine. 
Your sister won’t go and say it. If she 
does, she can marry my brother—I admit 
it. But you won’t get the three thousand 
pounds ; and you'll go to prison. I know 
all about the affair. My husband has in- 
vestigated it. If your sister admits that 
she is not engaged to my brother, you'll 
get the money. I’llsee to that! Now you 
see all my hand.” 

There was a deathly silence. Mrs. 
Hunt broke it. 

“T will acknowledge in writing that I 
was not engaged to your brother,” she 
offered. 

Trevor started up. 

“She is doing it to keep me out of 
prison,” he declared. “It isn’t true. She 
is in love with him-—” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hunt. 

“And engaged to him.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Hunt. ‘‘ No!” 

“She only says that because she—” 
Trevor began. 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Newcombe. 
“ Hush!” She walked over to Mrs. Hunt 
and put her hand on her shoulder. 
“There is more in this than money,” she 
said. “Let us put that aside. We are 
two women who love my brother very 
much in our ways. You can’t marry him 
by a trick like that ; and now that you have 


done it, you can’t marry him at all. He 
would never forgive it; though perhaps, 
if he would—well, it wouldn’t have been 
a very suitable marriage for him in any 
case. You know that as well as I do; and 
we are thinking of him, because we both 
care so much for him, and—it is a hard 
world to us women! You can’t marry 
him, my dear.” 

Mrs. Hunt bowed silently. Then she 
rose. Her brother gave her his arm, and 
they went. Mrs. Newcombe put her hus- 
band’s card in Trevor’s hand as he passed 
her. 

“Call there,” she said, ‘‘ and he will do 
what I have promised.” 

Then she went up-stairs to her brother. 
She buried her face on his shoulder and 
cried. 


III 


ONE morning, a month after Lane’s 
accident, Mrs. Newcombe called upon 
Mrs. Hunt. Mrs. Newcombe’s face had 
lost its smiles ; and she noticed that Mrs. 
Hunt looked ill. 

“You have worried about him too,” 
she said. 

“Of course,” Mrs. Hunt answered. 
“Won't you sit down?” 

“Thank you. Do you distrust me, or 
only dislike me, Mrs. Hunt?” 

“Neither, Mrs. Newcombe.” 

“T am glad! You will be surprised, 
perhaps, to know that I am inclined to 
like you; and certainly I trust you. A 
month ago my brother put himself in my 
hands. He is slipping through them.” 
She gave a little sob. ‘‘ No, dear; I don’t 
mean to yor. He is slipping away from 
us both.” 

Mrs. Hunt threw out her hands desper- 
ately. Mrs. Newcombe took both of them 
in hers. 

“ T believe that ¢ese could hold him,” 
she said, ‘ if—but I can’t talk to you as 
‘Mrs. Hunt.’ Your name is Edith, isn’t 
it? Edith—please forgive me—is there 
any reason why he shouldn’t marry 
you?” 

““T am — my father’s daughter,” said 
Edith Hunt, “and my brother’s sister.” 

“Never mind them! Yourself, Edith 
—yourself ?” 

“How dare you?” Mrs. Hunt drew 
herself up. ‘‘ How dare you? As if I 
would dream of marrying him, if there 
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were any reason of that kind against it! 
Please go.” 

Mrs. Newcombe rose and put her arm 
round Mrs. Hunt and kissed her. 

‘““T didn’t think so,” she said, “ but he 
put himself in my hands, you see, dear. 
I had to be sure.” 

“You aren’t sure,” 
Mrs. Hunt said haught- 
ily. ““ You have only my 
word.” 

"Phat as 
Edith.” 


enough, 


: Y/; 


y] | 
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The tall woman dropped her head on 
the shoulder of the little one. They were 
silent for a long while. 

“ Now,” Mrs. Newcombe said, “1 will 
put him in your hands, if I can. I have 
always been able to do anything with 
Jack. I call him my ‘ baby brother.’ But 
now—I don’t know. You see, it isn’t the 
—the deceit that stands in the way. If 
he thought that you did it because you 
loved him, he would forgive it easily 
enough. I’m not at all sure that he 
wouldn’t regard it as rather a virtue! 
But he thinks that you only wanted him 
for his money, and that you sold him 
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for three thousand pounds. That is his 
absurd way of putting it. He’s quite 
beyond argument. It never zs any use ar- 
guing with a man! And meanwhile he’s 
just dying for the want of. you, Edith; 
slipping away from life, because he can’t 
find enough interest to hold to. Will 









‘'you ARE IN SAFE HANDS—LOVING 
HANDS AND FAITHFUL!” 


you sink your pride, and come and make 
him believe that you love him?” 

‘“T will try,” Mrs. Hunt said. 

Lane was lying upon a couch in his sis- 
ter’s drawing-room, blinking listlessly at 
the wall, when they went in. He did not 
turn round. His sister took both of his 
hands and gently placed them in those of 
Edith Hunt. 

“* Baby brother,” she said, “ you are in 
safe hands now—in loving hands and 
faithful!” 

He turned and saw the face of the wom- 
an he loved ; and she caught his hands to 
her, and drew him back to life and love. 
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becoming increasingly stupendous 

and acute. With the change from 
a simple life to a life of intricate ex- 
changes — from supplying the needs of 
the farm family with home - grown or 
home-manufactured products to supply- 
ing them by the exchange of one or more 
commodities—have come many difficulties. 

The close division of our work has de- 
veloped the specialist, the skilled produc- 
tive worker ; and the skill of the specialist, 
combined with the increased use of me- 
chanical appliances, and with capital and 
better business organization, has increased 
the product per specialist. Each specialist 
has much to exchange for the products he 
needs from other specialists. He can offer 
so much in exchange, in fact, that he keeps 
up the prices of the products of other 
specialists, and in turn can command much 
in exchange for his own products. 

The owner of capital ranks as a special- 
ist, because his capital can concentrate on 
the production of specialties, and can rap- 
idly produce large quantities of commodi- 
ties for exchange. But, somehow, in all 
this more complex and larger production, 
the common laborer—the man without a 
specialty and without capital — cannot 
produce enough to compete with the spe- 
cialists. 

Th> laborer has not commodities suffi- 
cient to exchange for the many family 
needs—for shelter, food, clothing, school 
expenses, and so forth. Instead of living 
cheaply on a piece of land, as could his 
predecessor of two generations ago, he 
must compete. with the specialist in paying 
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city prices for rent, food, and other family 
supplies ; and he cannot escape from con- 
ditions arising under occasional business 
depression, when a portion of the coun- 
try’s active capital temporarily withdraws 
from production—conditions which often 
consume his savings and throw him into 
disastrous debt. 

City people without capital and with- 
out profitable employment are under the 
impossible conditions of city expenses 
without the means to meet them; and this 
helpless class grows in numbers with dis- 
tressing rapidity. The larger and older 
cities have the trouble in its most aggra- 
vated form—a fact which seems to fore- 
cast the development of the same difficulty 
in all our large cities. 

The city problem of.the poor, now most 
prominent in London, is the most difficult 
problem of modern sociology and modern 
economics. The jeopardy which arises 
from the large expense of the family acts 
as a very great deterrent from early mar- 
riages and from having good-sized fami- 
lies. But the worst phase of the problem 
is the distress and the demoralization 
which arise from the presence of a large 
unemployed class, larger in times of busi- 
ness depression, but at all times present as 
a chronic disease of our large cities. 

Knowing these conditions, the philan- 
thropist insists that the movement from 
the farm to the city has gone on too rap- 
idly. The doctrine that city people should 
return to the country, and that rural peo- 
ple should remain on the farm, has long 
been a part of our national philosophy. 
In spite of this, the percentage of our peo- 
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ple engaged in farming has continually 
declined, and the proportion of popula- 
tion in our cities—especially in our large 
cities—has as constantly increased. In 
two generations the proportion of two- 
thirds on the land and one-third in the 
towns has been reversed, and the United 
States now has hardly one-third of its 
workers engaged in agriculture. 


WHY WORKERS LEAVE THE FARMS 


The movement away from the land has 
not been caused mainly by the desire for 
the excitement and the social attractions 
of the town. While these have been minor 
forces, the great force has been the de- 
mand, at. good wages, for workers in the 
city Vocations, together with the business, 
educational, and other opportunities of 
the town. ‘The cities have literally bid a 
large part of the farm-workers away from 
the land. 

Unlike many of the products of the 
non-agricultural vocations, the raw prod- 
ucts of food and clothing are not stored 
up as part of our permanent wealth. 
Speaking broadly, only enough is grown 
each year to supply the needs of that year. 
The business of farming cannot well be 
expanded beyond the needs of the commu- 
nity for food and clothing, and these are 
in nearly fixed quantities per capita from 
year to year. While we have an expansive 
foreign market for farm products, it re- 
mains at approximately ten per cent of 
our whole farm product, not materially 
increasing per capfta of our population. 

On the other hand, with every improve- 
ment in the reclamation of soil, in farm 
machinery, in the introduction and breed- 
ing of plants and animals, and in technical 
education of the farmers, the production 
of the raw products of food and clothing 
is increased, not only per acre, but per 
worker. Since the appetite and the climate 
fix at nearly constant points the amounts, 
per capita, of these two products needed 
by the whole people, and since practically 
all other classes of production formerly 
conducted on the farm have been taken 
over or developed anew by non-agri- 
cultural communities, any increase in pro- 
duction per farm-worker reduces the 
proportion of the whole people required 
on the land. 

It seems safe to predict, therefore, that 
the proportion of the whole people needed 
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to grow foods and fibers will continue to 
run down, probably to twenty-five per 
cent of the whole population, and that 
thenceforth the proportion will remain 
practically static. Then for each person 
who moves from the land one will move 
from the city, unless farm folks increase 
more rapidly than city folks. This, it is 
probable, they will do, in part because the 
family is on a more conservative basis on 
the land, where, though the chances of 
large wealth are less, the chances of going 
hungry are much smaller, lessening the 
temptation to race suicide. 

On the whole, one decade with another, 
there is about the right proportion of the 
whole people on the farm and in the non- 
agricultural communities.’ Sometimes, 
during hard times, competition has made 
it seem that too many were engaged in 
agriculture. At other times, high prices 
for food products have made it seem that 
too few people were engaged in farming. 

The present is a time when farming is, 
possibly, on the average, more profitable 
than the non-agricultural vocations. Those 
who left the city eight or ten years ago, 
and have built up a farm business which 
is now producing largely under present 
high prices, went into the country at an 
advantageous time. The outlook now is 
for a series of profitable years in the non- 
agricultural as well as in the rural indus- 
tries. ‘To purchase land and live stock at 
the present high prices, however, is not as 
advantageous as to buy at times of rural 
depression, so as to be ready for the rise 
that is sure to follow. ‘On the other hand, 
the prosperity of most rural communities 
is such that laborers can go there and find 
work at prices which will enable energetic 
men to live and gain a foothold. 


MIGRATION IS NOT A CURE-ALL 


Any feeble efforts that we may make to 
remove people from the cities to the farms, 
while good so far as they go, will be, on 
the whole, of little effect beside the pow- 
erful economic factors which impel men 
to go where they can best succeed. The 
energies we may expend will affect only 
a fraction of one per cent of the city’s 
“submerged tenth.” The great bulk of 
this class will not be benefited by efforts 
to get them to the farms. 

The city’s disease of an inefficiently 
conditioned class cannot be cured by de- 
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portation. Trying to cure the trouble by 
advising people to get out into the country 
is only blindly deferring the recognition 
of the fact that radical internal remedies 
must be discovered and self-administered. 
The complex city organization must re- 
organize itself, so as to make ‘this class 
more efficient as producers; and it must 
at the same time so readjust business that 
they shall receive a just share of their 
enlarged production. 

The open country has its troubles also. 
Among them are isolation, the too heavy 
and constant drudgery of the farm moth- 
ers, the lack of capital on the part of be- 
ginners, the ineft:ient rural schools, the 
bad roads, the excessive demands of cer- 
tain classes of middlemen, and the lack 
of inspiration for all that is possible in 
rural business and country life. These 
troubles are not to be cured by moving to 
the cities. 

The migration of country boys who 
happen to have natural genius and special 
adaptation for the technical professions, 
for manufacture, or for business, is of 
great advantage both to the cities and to 
the nation at large. Of lesser yet of posi- 
tive advantage to the open country is the 
migration of city people with special in- 
stincts for farming and farm home-ma- 
king, and of men trained in business who 
carry business methods to the organiza- 
tion of the farms and of rural affairs. 

On the other hand, either the voluntary 
or the “encouraged” migration of the 
inefficient, morally weak, or physically dis- 
eased of the city slums is a decided detri- 
ment to the rural districts. It reduces 
wages, lowers the morale of the commu- 
nity, and sometimes introduces disease. 
Likewise the migration of the unsuccess- 
ful countryman into the ranks of common 
city labor, or the addition of the least 
desirable peasant class from foreign coun- 
tries to our city tenement regions, only 
accentuates the city’s difficulties. 

The migration of wholesome middle- 
class people from city to country, or con- 
versely, in response to the law of supply 
and demand, is wholesome. In fact, we 
should encourage, direct, and materially 
assist all legitimate migration of good peo- 
ple to that locality, wherever it may be, 
where they can better themselves, whether 
across city borders or from one country 
to another. 
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Clearing-house schemes for transfer- 
ring unemployed laborers to the points 
needing labor should be better developed ; 
and instead of being mere private em- 
ployment agencies for gain, they should 
be organized for public-spirited purposes. 
Migratory work means men’s camps, and 
the consequent lack of the civilizing influ- 
ences which go with home-making and 
bringing up children. 

Take, for instance, the private employ- 
ment agencies of St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Fargo, and Grand Forks, which are the 
middlemen in transferring laborers be- 
tween Minnesota’s pineries in winter and 
North Dakota’s grain farms in summer. 
Such agencies perform but poorly their 
possible functions. ‘They take small fees, 
and give poor service in return. These 
migratory workmen do not merely need 
a cheap lodging-house and some one to 
tell them to which point to buy their 
ticket, or perchance to buy it for them; 
they need some encouragement and some 
personal assistance to keep out of the sa- 
loon and the dance-hall; to keep them 
from squandering their winter’s earnings 
during their migration to the grain farms 
in the spring, and their summer’s earn- 
ings during their return to the forests in 
the autumn. They need to be taught the 
wisdom of putting their savings into some 
bank, and of looking forward to the es- 
tablishment of hemes. 

There is also need of publicly or semi- 
publicly managed employment agencies 
which will help the city’s unemployed to 
get to the places needing labor. It would 
seem that the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. 
A., and similar organizations might here 
have enlarged fields of usefulness. Those 
States which are seeking immigrants 
should not overlook the desirable classes 
from our own cities. During the coming 
summer and autumn, some of those who 
are suffering for food in our large towns 
will be needed to help in harvesting the 
hay and grain, and in the other regular 
work of our farms. . 

There are, moreover, opportunities for 
many in the South and West, and espe- 
cially in the South, where they can grad- 
ually gain farms of their own. The man 
who does not know farming needs to 
serve a working apprenticeship fer a year 
or two, or to be assisted by a superin- 
tendent of migration. This is also true 
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of the countryman who goes into a re- 
gion where agriculture differs from that 
of which he has had experience. In farm- 
ing, capital is such a great advantage 
that it seems almost a necessity ; but men 
with only health, brains, and determina- 
tion do get forward in thé rural commu- 
nities. 

RAISING THE ‘“‘ SUBMERGED TENTH ” 


But the real big, costly, and impera- 
tively necessary work is not concerned 
with migrations, but with that great ma- 
jority of the ‘submerged tenth” who 
will remain in our cities and in mountain 
fastnesses, and with the wholesome nine- 
tenths in our city and country who must 
be preserved from danger of submersion. 
In other words, the great problem is one 
of betterment im situ, as the geologist 
says—we must develop the better status 
of the people in their present location. 

One of the best remedies, as econo- 
mists have recently learned, is industrial 
education; but the country has not yet 
learned to apply it widely. Our schools 
adhere to the narrow, traditional literary 
course, which teachers have called broad, 
but which, as practical men of affairs 
know, narrowly conditions our youth for 
the special work that each must do in 
the competition of closely divided labor. 
Our first economic and social need of the 
hour is that vocational education be car- 
ried down from the technical schools of 
collegiate grade to the schools of second- 
ary grade, and from there into continua- 
tion schools for those who do not continue 
into the high school. 

The school, in fact, must be coordi- 
nated with the shop, the farm, and the 
home. ‘The parents and the employer 
must be brought into cooperation with the 
teacher ; and apprenticeship education of 
our youth must be made a closely super- 
vised part of our educational system. The 
curriculum must be broadened by adding 
to the traditional subjects of a literary 
education the newer subjects of voca- 
tional education. 

Like all agencies for betterment, in- 
dustrial educational machinery will not 
operate very effectively with the poorer 
elements in society which most need help. 
This is as true, in the United States, of 
our several millions of mountaineers and 
of farmers who live on very poor soils as 
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of the several millions of slum-dwellers 
in our great cities. 

Many of the mountaineers should give 
their mountain lands over to forestry, and 
should migrate to the rich soils of the val- 
leys, or to the town, leaving in the moun- 
tains only those needed to tend and har- 
vest the forest crops, and to cultivate the 
lands suited to fruits and other mountain 
crops—excluding mountain whisky. In 
like manner, the dwellers in the slums 
should seek the cleaner suburban homes, 
should migrate to the smaller town or to 
the country, and should, in any case, 
change from being human parasites try- 
ing to live at the expense of others, and 
enter productive industries. 

Compulsory education, to include not 
only the traditional academic subjects, 
but also agriculture, mechanic arts, in- 
dustries, trades, and especially home- 
making, has become an imperative neces- 
sity, in order that our complex society 
may insure itself against ignorance in 
production and in the keeping of homes. 
The time is soon coming when the pro- 
posed ten-million-dollar annual appro- 
priation by Congress to support indus- 
trial teaching in our public schools, and 
in State normal schools, will be looked 
upon as the essence of conservative edu- 
cational wisdom. By turning the faces 
of the race back to the intrinsic values 
of plain work with material things, with 
which nine-tenths of the school popula- 
tion must eventually deal, a new impulse 
for efficiency will be developed. Next to 
the establishment of public schools, the 
proposed movement for vocationa! educa- 
tion for the industrial workers and for 
home-makers will mark the greatest era 
in our educational history. 

Those methods of technical education 
now so successfully used in developing 
trained technicians in the professions 
must be continued down into the schools 
which train those who enter the produc- 
tive industries and home-making. This 
will insure successful competition of 
American industries and American life 
not only with those of Europe, but with 
those of the awakening Orient. Every 
ten millions thus spent by Congress in 
giving efficiency to our productive classes 
will do more than ten battle-ships, each 
costing ten millions, to ward off war, or 
to win in war, if war must come. 
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Transportation having suddenly thrown 
all peoples into close industrial compe- 
tition, and invention having created large 
production of exchangeable products, 
great industrial contests will take the 
place of wars, or may cause wars. In 
either case, individual and national effi- 
ciency will rest upon the industrial skill 
of the workers and the home-makers of 
the respective countries. 

The effective ways of checking extreme 
socialism are along the line of curing the 
difficulties under which the ‘“ submerged 
tenth ” and the lower part of the middle 
classes of productive workers and home- 
makers live. Capital had reason for 
building colleges and universities ; it has 
much more reason for the needed larger 
expenditure for the making of our sec- 
ondary schools into “ practical colleges 
for the people,” where they can learn to 
do well the work they are really to do. 

Statesmen have seen the wisdom of in- 
creased regulation of stock companies and 
trusts; they will see the greater need of 
making the capital which supports a lei- 
sure class pay more of the cost of pub- 
lic vocational education. Prevention by 
means of the school is not only more 
wholesome and more effective than the 
cure of the soup-house and the bread- 
line, but it is cheaper. 


INEFFICIENTS MUST BE MADE EFFICIENT 


The slums are a big problem, but add- 
ing fifty per cent to the efficiency of our 
productive workers and home-makers is 
a still bigger problem. Our economists 
and statesmen need to study both better 
means for the distribution of the earn- 
ings of capital and labor, and improve- 
ments in methods of education for the 
productive vocations and for home-ma- 
king. Possibly, too, our scientists need 
to study the breeding of men, so as to 
encourage all the efficient blood to avoid 
race suicide, and all the inefficient blood 
to reproduce but slowly, if at all; at 
least, not to produce more children than 
the parents can supply with good breed- 
ing and an environment that gives a fair 
chance to make a success of life. 

Our cities must come to realize that to 
avoid the cost, the distress, and the 


shame of a “ submerged tenth” they must 
prevent people falling into or being born 
in that class, and must recondition and 
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reform those who are found there. Not 
only the cities, but the nation, must make 
the inefficient people of city and of coun- 
try districts efficient. To give charity is 
a burden; to make an asset out of the 
weak portion of cur population, which is 
now a liability, is a necessity. 

All people who are favorably situated 
to produce, or to have their capital pro- 
duce, can produce so largely, and can 
offer so freely of exchangeable commod- 
ities for needed food and clothing, that 
poor and inefficient people have trouble 
to compete with them in securing a mere 
subsistence. So it will eventually be with 
nations. ‘Those nations with high pro- 
ductive capacity per worker will be able 
to pay so much for the products of the 
soil that the nations whose workers are 
inefficient will be compelled to pay so 
dearly for food and clothing that they 
will be hungry and Sut poorly clothed. 

The inefficient nations are now com- 
pelled to eat cheap fvods and to wear 
insufficient and cheap clothing. The 
meat-producing and milk-producing ani- 
mals have been crowded out of the Orient, 
that the people might have the whole 
nourishment of the crops direct from the 
soil. Orientals are inured to less nourish- 
ing food, to clothing which does not keep 
them warm, and to houses which are not 
comfortable. When the productiveness 
of their workers has been increased by 
Western machinery and methods, they will 
still further compete for the food and 
clothing produced in America. 

The prices of food and clothing are 
bound to remain high, only temporarily 
fluctuating downward. ‘The best way to 
help our unskilled and ill-paid laborers 
is to increase their productive efficiency. 
Among the means enabling them to be- 
come more efficient, vocational education 
is the most important. The public purse 
is the only purse large enough to pay for 
the cost of this expensive addition to our 
school system on a scale large enough to 
reach the whole rising generation; and 
the best auspices under which such in- 
struction can be given are those of the 
public school. Courses in agriculture, 
mechanic arts, and home economics should 
be added to the present curriculum, and 
there should also be large finishing 
schools devoted especially to preparation 
for these practical and vital vocations. 
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the Washoe Range sentinels the 

snowy Sierras, a lone, timberless 
peak, nearly eight thousand feet high, rises 
out of the valley of the Carson, with Vir- 
ginia City clinging to its side. Once the 
Indians called it Sun Peak, because its 
craggy summit caught the first glow of 
the new day, but later it was christened 
Mount Davidson. Its sides are seared 
with ravines and littered with the gaunt, 
ugly, and now inert machinery of mi- 
ning. It seems desolate and abandoned ; 
yet once the eye and heart of the world 
leaped hungrily to this place, for under 
its easterly ledge nature had stocked an 
imperial treasure - house — the Comstock 
Lode. 

To-day, after more than half a century 
has passed since the first miner burrowed 
into the generous breast of that mother 
lode, the sun never sets on the achieve- 
ments that its wealth has wrought. 

Its ramifications reach everywhere. ‘he 
cable that girds the globe with electric 
life, the tall sky-scrapers and hotels that 
cahon cities on both our coasts, are trib- 
ute to this treasure. It made an Ameri- 
can girl a Roman princess; it founded a 
new financial dynasty ; it affected the mon- 
etary equilibrium of the nations; it sent 
four men to the United States Senate ; it 
changed the destiny of political parties ; 
it cradled a new State, and it subsidized 
high society at Newport and in Fifth Ave- 
nue. Far more interesting than all this, 
it gave to the history of mining its most 
picturesque tradition — the story of the 
Big Bonanza. 


B ‘te w the Great Divide, where 


Here, indeed, is an Iliad of the rock- 
ribbed hills, a romance of hardship and 
heroism, a giant play of master manipula- 
tion and shifting fortune, all blending in- 
to the most dazzling of our mining epics. 
Dawson, Tonopah, Goldfield, and Cripple 
Creek are episodes of to-day ; other camps 
may have their brief and golden hour; 
but the silver strike of the Comstock is for 
all time, because it is part of the real his- 
tory of the country. 

The curious destiny that plays pranks 
with fortune - hunters hovered about the 
very beginnings of the Comstock. First 
of all, the Mormon legions and the hosts 
of gold-seekers who swept westward 
in the late forties and early fifties to- 
ward California’s glittering goal literally 
walked over its fabulous riches. What is 
now the State of Nevada, and particularly 
that part of it which provided the stage 
for the Comstock drama, was then the 
western section of Utah Territory. It was 
a wild, barren region, buttressed in by 
granite hills, watered by the Carson and 
Truckee rivers, and skirted by the old 
emigrant trail that Kearney had blazed 
beyond the last frontier. 

Here, in 1850, a band of Mormons set 
up their abode, and one of them washed 
out some gold in a tin milk-pan. Those 
sparkling bits were like dragon’s teeth, 
for they sowed the seeds of an unrest 
that would later stir a whole people. 
The country was so sterile, however, that 
the Mormons became discouraged, folded 
their tents, and moved eastward to the 
shores of the Great Salt Lake. 

Meanwhile the news of their discovery 
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NOTE —This is the first of two articles on the Comstock Lode. The second, to be published 


next month, will tell the story of the Big Bonanza and its fabulous riches, of the rise of the 
so-called Bonanza Kings, and of the results of their financial power. 
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spread about, for in those days the mere 
word “ gold” was a sort of wireless that 
flashed across ranges and reached the very 
souls of men, no matter where they were. 
A small settlement grew up around the 
old Mormon station in what came to be 
called Gold Cafion. 


THE PIONEERS OF THE COMSTOCK 


Here gathered that motley group of 
soldiers of mining who were to lay bare 
the world’s greatest silver hoard. First 
came a bibulous teamster, a sort of Rip 
Van Winkle oracle of the placer camps, 
named James Finney, but more commonly 
known as “ Old Virginia.” Then arrived 
a loud-mouthed, shrewd, vain, gangling 
Canadian fur-trader, H. T. P. Comstock, 
who was dubbed ‘‘ Old Pancake,” mainly 
because he was never known to have 
turned out a successful cake. His mind 
was always soaring the summits in search 
of gold. Among the later comers were 
two Irishmen, Peter O’Reilly and Patrick 
McLaughlin. It was a group of igno- 
rant, unkempt, roistering miners, who 
knew no law but the point of a pick. 

These uncouth adventurers worked 
their way up toward Sun Peak, noticing, 
as they went, that the gold was getting 
thinner and lighter. A strange, black, 
hard substance crept into the soil. It 
never entered their heads to look for any- 
thing but gold, so they stumbled on. 

Years before, two brothers named 
Grosch had studied the ledge formations, 
and had probably cut into the great lode, 
but both had perished, and the secret was 
lost with them. Fate now flung the key 
of the Comstock coffer into the path of 
the oncoming miners. 

One day in January, 1859, Old Vir- 
ginia, Comstock, and a few others were 
prospecting up the ridge on the side of 
the mountain. The old man shoved a pan 
into a gopher-hole and pulled out a mass 
of dirt full of yellow particles that spar- 
kled in the sunlight. As he did so, he 
drew forth the first strands of the Com- 
stock’s silver fleece. 
remembered, that day at the close of the 
fifties—a lone, desolate mountainside with 
its bleak granite peering through the yel- 
low soil, with no living green to cheer the 
sterility, and with the group of ill-clad, 
booted miners who stood at that very mo- 
ment on the roof of an Aladdin cave. 


OF THE COMSTOCK LODE 


It is a picture to be. 
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Finney and his crowd staked out claims 
and set to work. The news of their find 
caused some excitement down in John- 
town, as the Gold Cafion colony had come 
to be called. Most of the miners, fol- 
lowing the instinct of their kind, moved 
up to the new diggings, which were named 
Gold Hill. Great mines of the future— 
Crown Point, Belcher, Yellow Jacket, Im- 
perial, Kentucky, and Empire — lay all 
about, with their silver hearts ready to be 
plucked. 

Pretty soon these miners once more ran 
into that strange, hard, black-and-blue 
stuff which clogged their riffles, impeded 
their washing, and made itself generally 
obnoxious. ‘The more they worked up the 
ledge, the harder it got, until they had to 
break it with a pick. ‘Then, when they had 
greedily extracted the gold, they sent the 
“blue stuff” hurtling down the ravine, 
followed by their maledictions. 

But a great moment was at hand. In 
June of that year O’Reilly and McLaugh- 
lin were working up the ledge, consider- 
ably beyond Gold Cafion, and high on the 
mountainside. The “blue stuff” still 
pursued them; gold was scant, and they 
were depressed. They were bending every 
energy to secure a “ grub stake,” in order 
to get out of what seemed to be a played- 
out country. ‘They began to dig a water- 
hole, and had got down four feet when 
they struck a dark, heavy, gleaming de- 
posit, similar to the formation on Gold 
Hill. On washing it, they found it rich 
with gold, but at the same time crusted 
with the ‘ blue stuff.” They had tapped 
the great lode at last, and at that moment 
were standing on the top of the famous 
Ophir Mine. 

All day they worked feverishly, and by 
sundown they had washed out three hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of gold. As they 
were washing their last pan, they heard 
the rattle of a horse’s hoofs, and Old 
Pancake rode up on a pony. His keen 
eye saw the glitter of gold in the pan; he 
leaped excitedly to the ground, yelling: 

“You have struck it, boys!” 

Then came another of the many freaks 
of fate that were to dot the Comstock 
story. Old Pancake calmly laid claim to 


the site on which the miners worked. 

““T staked out here for a ranch last 
year,” he said, “and I own the water 
rights above.” 
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Talk of a ranch was absurd, for even 
a mountain goat would have starved on 
that bleak rock; but Comstock got away 
with his bluff. Rather than quarrel, 
the two simple Irishmen divided their 
claim with the impostor. Before the news 
of the strike had been noised about, Com- 
stock rode down to Gold Hill, and bought 
whatever claim Old Virginia had in the 
section for a mustang and a bottle of 
whisky. ‘Then he talked so much about 
the find that before long everybody was 
referring to it as his discovery; and thus 
the most famous mining strike in the 
world came to be known to history by the 
name of a braggart who had little or noth- 
ing to do with its birth. 

Following this latest discovery, the mi- 
ning colony moved up the mountain a 
notch, and a new settlement was started. 
Shacks and cabins began to surround the 
ledge where the strands of the silver fleece 
peeped out. That first outpost of mining 
life, the saloon, was planted in the center. 

The diggings had to have a name. 
Ophir was the first one suggested ; but it 
remained for Old Virginia to settle the 
question. One night he stumbled back to 
his cabin after a revel. Just in front of 
his door he fell on a rock, and broke the 
bottle of whisky that he carried in his 
hand. As he rose shakily, still clutching 
the neck of the bottle, he said: 

“TI baptize this ground Virginia.” 

And Virginia it became — first with 
the addition of “Town,” and later, as 
“Town ” was not metropolitan enough to 
suit the miners, with that of “ City.” 
Such was the chance christening of the 
most picturesque mining-camp in the 
West, a city set on a hill with a silver- 
mine under every front door. 

THE DISCOVERY OF SILVER 


But these miners were fooling with 
fortune. As they worked on, they still 
encountered the “ blue stuff’ which had 
blocked their washing so annoyingly. 
You must remember that they were placer 
miners, and knew little of quartz forma- 
tion or quartz operations. The outside 


world regarded Nevada as a placer gold- 
field. Everything in the Comstock seemed 
to have happened by chance; so with the 
revelation that set the cap on the great 
discovery. 

A few months later in that same year— 
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1859—a Truckee River farmer came up 
to Virginia City to see the camp. He 
picked up some pieces of the “ blue stuff ” 
that had called forth so much profanity, 
thinking that they would be nice souve- 
nirs of a rather lively place. He went 
down to Placerville, and gave a piece to 
his friend, Judge Walsh. The blue streaks 
looked interesting, so the judge had the 
piece assayed. He nearly fell dead when 
the assay showed a value of three thou- 
sand dollars per ton in silver and less than 
one thousand dollars in gold. ‘The ap- 
parently worthless stuff that the miners 
had been throwing away in disgust was 
the richest kind of silver sulfuret. ‘Tons 
of it were lying loose in the ravines. 
Man’s hand had found the mountain’s sil- 
ver heart at last! 

This news was worth a princely for- 
tune, and Judge Walsh was swift to re- 
alize on it. He told his most intimate 
friend in confidence, and that intimate 
friend, in turn, told his bosom pal. By the 
next night the news was traveling like 
wildfire across the ranges, stirring the very 
souls of men to new desires. Meanwhile 
Judge Walsh galloped over to Virginia 
City as fast as he could, and bought Com- 
stock’s interest in the claim, which was 
larger than those of the other partners, 
for eleven thousand dollars—ten dollars 
in cash, the balance to be paid later. 

The judge sent some more of the silver 
sulfuret down to San Francisco, where 
it showed up better, when assayed, than 
the first batch. The bullion made from 
it was displayed in a shop-window, and 
the world gazed on Comstock treasure 
for the first time. Walsh founded the 
Ophir Mining Company, and with its 
operation the development of the great 
lode began. 

It was late in the summer when the 
secret of the silver hoard was ferreted 
out, but soon the news of it was speeding 
across the Sierras wherever the miner 
washed a pan. The old guard of the 
Forty-niners swung their picks to their 
shoulders; farmers left their crops to 
rot in the mellow autumn sun ; merchants 
closed up their shops. ‘There began the 
famous “rush to Washoe.” 

A fierce winter put a temporary step 
to the onslaught of the army that was 
coming to storm the Comstock. While 
it lasted, an impatient, silver-mad horde 
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chafed beyond the granite mountains ; but 
when the snows melted in the passes, and 
long before the first green mantled the 
dark cafions, the fortune - hunters were 
streaming into Virginia City by the score, 
and there began the mad whirl of life that 
was to continue for many a day. 

The mushroom was a century-plant in 
comparison to the new community that 
bristled with picks and boiled over with 
excitement. Every scrap of ground on 


the mountainside was staked out; there * 


began the feverish trading and gambling 
in claims that was the forerunner of fren- 
zied days to come. A rude recordership 
was established in a book that was kept 
behind the bar of the principal saloon. 
Men changed the dips, spurs, angles, and 
general dimensions of their tracts as they 
swilled their whisky, and thus was laid 
the groundwork for the endless litigation 
that was to plunge the lode into a turmoil 
of fierce and costly conflict. 

One by one the great mines of the fu- 
ture came into being. Ophir, which later 
yielded a raja’s ransom, started with ten 
miners; Gould and Curry, Mexican and 
Burning Moscow—with scarcely more. 

While the lode rang with the din of the 
workers, what of the men who had first 
stumbled on the treasure-trove? ‘Theirs 
was the common fate of the fortune-find- 
er. Comstock drifted from camp to camp, 
squandering the money he had received 
for his share in the lode, and finally per- 
ishing by his own hand, in a fit of insan- 
ity, at Bozeman, Montana. Old Virginia, 
after years of carousing interspersed with 
a little prospecting. fell from his horse 
while drunk, and broke his neck. O’Reil- 
ly, who got forty thousand dollars for 
his share of the original claim, soon 
lost it in speculation and went stark 
mad while working a lone claim in the 
foot-hills of the Sierras. McLaughlin 
ended his days as a cook in a California 
mining-camp. ‘Their passing was like 
that of the fleecy clouds drifting over Sun 
Peak—which had meanwhile been named 
Mount Davidson in honor of a San Fran- 
cisco ore-buyer. 

The city on the mountainside was seeth- 
ing and surging with life, and teeming 
with a picturesque population that in- 
cluded the border ruffian, the gambler, 
and the tout—all the dregs and by-prod- 
ucts that a great mining strike stirs up. 
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The rude shacks made way for houses; a 
theater offered its stage, on which Booth, 
Barrett, McCullough, and Modjeska were 
later to tread ; the tramp printer set up his 
case. Here came Mark Twain, to be a 
reporter:on the TYerritorial Enterprise, 
the leading newspaper of the region; and 
out of some of his experiences he wrote 
“Roughing It.” Here gathered the jour- 
nalists of the lode, the dean of them being 
Dan De Quille, who was to be the best 
historian of the mines. The whole place 
was a dramatized Bret Harte story. Dom- 
inating its roistering, its gaming, and its 
tumult was the master passion for silver. 

In the host which had swept into the 
gulches on the high tide of the Washoe 
rush were five men destined to be the fu- 
ture lords of the Comstock. Unnoticed in 
the throng were two sturdy Irish lads, 
John W. Mackay and James G. Fair, who 
had worked with pick and pan in the Cali- 
fornia fields, had caught the Nevada fe- 
ver, and were now merged into the rest- 
less horde that sacked the lode. There 
was also a tall, long-limbed, red-haired 
man, whose eagle eye searched keenly 
whatever he saw, and whose name was 
William M. Stewart. There was another 
impressive figure topped by a strong, 
bearded face which history was later to 
know as that of John P. Jones. Tucked 
away more obscurely in the crowd was a 
stocky German Jew, who was fairly gal- 
vanized by a restless energy, and who had 
marvelous power to sway the hearts of 
men. This was Adolph Sutro, whose 
name was to be heroically linked with the 
drama cf the silver treasure. 

Of all the money-mad cohorts that in- 
fested the lode, strange it is that this 
handful of men, and a few that came 
later, are the only ones who stand out in 
a dispassionate perspective of that brief 
and frenzied era. 


THE CZARSHIP OF STEWART 


It was Stewart’s turn first, for he was a 
lawyer, and the decree of the Territorial 
court, rude as it was, had succeeded the 
point of the pick as the law of the lode. 
Few counselors have had to disentangle 
such a mass of litigation as he was called 
upon to straighten out. The whirlwind 
resulting from the careless claim-filing of 
the earlier days was at hand, and menaced 
the mines long before they were racked 
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by fire and flood. In five yecrs, more 
than ten millions of dollars, or one-fifth 
of their total output, was expended on 
litigation. Stewart was in the thick of 
it. Mark Twain described him thus: 


He doth bestride this narrow range like 
a colossus, and we petty men walk under his 
huge legs and peep about to’ find ourselves 
six feet of unclaimed ground. Sure it is 
that he has as much brass in his composition 
as the famous old statue of Rhodes ever had. 


There is no room here for the record of 
Stewart’s legal battles. He was the law- 
yer militant, who took the law into his 
own hands. You must remember that 
these claimants were struggling for king- 
ly prizes, and the battle was fierce. 

Once Stewart was fighting a case be- 
fore a Federal judge, who resigned. The 
attorney got an injunction from his suc- 
cessor, but meanwhile the first judge with- 
drew his resignation, and sought to return 
to his authority. In the interim, the two 
hostile forces went to war, one side en- 
trenching itself in a fort, and the other 
starting with a posse to drive it out. A 
bloody battle was imminent. 

Stewart was in bed when he heard of 
the former justice’s return to the bench, 
and of his attempt to undo all that had 
been done. He galloped to the judge’s 
house, haled him down to the telegraph- 
office by the scruff of his neck, made him 
dictate telegrams rescinding the mischiev- 
ous writs, and then said: 

“Sign!” 

When the terrified jurist had done so, 
Stewart tossed the messages over to the 
operator, saying: 

“Send these, and then keep away from 
the instrument for a few hours.” 

The threatened bloodshed was averted, 
and Stewart won the case. 

It was he who tamed Sam Brown, the 
“ original bad man from Badville,” who 
intruded himself into a case that Stewart 
was trying in a saloon. Everybody shiv- 
ered, in expectation of a tragedy; but 
with a peremptory “ Sit down, sir,” and a 
cool eye, the lawyer awed the ruffian so 
effectually that at the end of the trial he 
asked Stewart to have a drink with him. 

For more than a decade Stewart was the 
legal lion, and ruled the range. His in- 
come from his practise averaged two hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year. Once the 
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Belcher Mine gave him one hundred feet 
of a claim as a fee, and the next day he 
sold it for a thousand dollars a foot. In 
1864 he was elected to the United States 
Senate from the new State of Nevada, 
and the first direct result of the Com- 
stock’s power went abroad in the land. 


AN ERA OF GIGANTIC GAMBLING 


All the while the structure of a gigan- 
tic gambling in mines and mining stock 
was being erected. Companies were or- 
ganized right and left, and before the 
close of 1861 nearly one hundred had 
been formed, with a total capitalization 
of more than eighty million dollars. At 
first, interests in claims were sold by the 
foot—that is, a share in a mine like the 
Gould and Curry, for example, might 
bring three thousand dollars a_ foot. 
Everybody was speculation mad; each 
holder of a share believed himself a na- 
bob, and no one thought of to-morrow. 
It was well said that in these early days 
of the sixties, when the big mines were 
yielding up their millions, the stockhold- 
ers walked the streets believing that they 
were pacing the roof of a fathomless 
treasure-house. 

Some semblance of organization was 
given to the wild trading by the organiza- 
tion, in 1862, of the San Francisco Stock 
Exchange. Other exchanges sprang up, 
for the mining madness was in every vein. 
There was always a crowd about the quo- 
tation-boards, and it seemed that almost 
everybody on the Pacific coast had some 
interest in the game. 

As is the case to-day, and as will be the 
case so long as men play with the hazard 
of fortune, the speculators fed on rumors 
and hungered for tips. There began the 
practise of imprisoning miners in the 
drifts when important new work was 
going on. The superintendent usually 
knew what the lay of the ore was; and 
while the miners were safe from being 
‘““ pumped,” a few insiders could buy up 
shares at a low price. Then, when the 
miners came out, and the reports of a 
strike were circulated, the stock would 
boom and the pool could sell out at a big 
profit. 

Many ingenious methods were adopted 
to obtain this sort of advance informa- 
tion. A scout was once sent to a mine to 
get the inside news, because it was known 
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that important exploration was under 
way. As usual, the newspaper reporters 
were on the job; but for a long time si- 
lence hung about the mine entrance. 
Finally the reporters became discouraged, 
but the lone scout kept his vigil. 

After watching for several days, he saw 
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cisco, who at once got into the market and 
bought all the shares they could lay hands 
on. When the news of the strike was an- 
nounced, and the price bounded, they 
made a haul. 

What chance had the cooks, the house- 
maids, the hackmen, the clerks of San 
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From a photograph by Clinedinst, 


the superintendent come out and change 
his clothes in a dressing-room. When the 
official was gone, he rushed to the room 
and scraped the mud off the man’s work- 
ing clothes and boots. He found a few 
scraps of ore in the pockets. With all 
this he made a ball, which he took at 
night to an assayer. It showed a high 
yield of silver, and meant that there had 
been a rich strike. The scout telegraphed 
the result to his employers in San Fran- 
8 


Washington 


Francisco when they recklessly threw 
their savings into the maw of this specu- 
lative vortex? Men went from millions 
to mendicancy in a single day. 

Then it was that the fateful words - 
“bonanza” and “borrasca” crept into 
the speech of the lode. They were old 
Mexican mining terms. When a shaft 
was in rich ore, it was “in bonanza”; 
when the vein was sterile or dormant, it 
was ‘in borrasca.” 


‘ 
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For a time, most of the big mines were 
in bonanza, and prodigality went hand in 
hand with waste. Early in the big mi- 
ning operations it was seen that large 
mills and swift processes were necessary 
to snatch the treasure from mountains ; 
and soon the gulches were lined with 
mills. The utmost extravagance marked 
their construction. Some were Spanish 
haciendas ; others, feudal castles. ‘There 
were more than the camp needed. The 
Gould and Curry spent a million dollars 
on a mill, and then had to tear out the 
machinery and spend another half-mil- 
lion to renovate it. There was no thought 
of economy anywhere, and the mining 
men spent money like drunken sailors. A 
superintendent at Overman filled his wa- 
ter-tank with champagne at a wedding ; 
another put solid silver door-handles all 
through his house ; a third had mahogany 
doors on his stables. 

The experience of Sandy Bowers is 
typical. He was once a placer miner, but 
owned ten feet on the main ledge and 
pulled out a fortune. Before his pros- 
perous days he had married a washer- 
woman. He didn’t know what to do with 
his money, so he started to build a five- 
hundred - thousand - dollar house. While 
waiting for its completion, he decided to 
go to Europe; and he hired the Inter- 
national Hotel for a farewell banquet to 
the town. He made a speech, saying: 

‘“‘T have money to throw to the birds!” 

He may not have originated this phrase, 
which slipped so easily into the vocabu- 
lary of the spendthrift; but he certainly 
made his fortune fly, and in a few years 
he was stone broke. His wife, not deign- 
ing to return to the tubs, became the 
““ Seeress of Washoe,” and the most popu- 
lar fortune-teller in the camp. 

Waste and improper methods caused 
heavy assessments to be laid on the stock- 
holders of some of the mines, but they 
had their heads in the clouds even as they 
had their hands in their purses. Millions 
were paid in assessments on mines that 
never returned a dividend. The stock- 
holders of Alpha, for example, put in two 
million dollars, and never got out a cent. 

This does not mean that ore was not 
forthcoming, but the terrific expenses ate 
up everything. Take Ophir, for exam- 
ple. It took out fifteen million dollars in 


bullion, but paid less than fifteen hundred 
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thousand in dividends. Gould and Curry 
paid three millions in dividends, but its 
expenses were twice as much. What some 
of these wasters did not realize was that 
many of the early bonanzas were merely 
surface deposits ; when these petered out, 
they thought the mine had failed. They 
were blind to the fact that deep down in 
the very bowels of the lode a far greater 
treasure than they had ever tapped lay 
ready for the spoiler. 

It might be well to point out here that 
by this time there were two well-defined 
sections of mines near Virginia City—the 
Gold Hill group, which included Bullion, 
Yellow Jacket, Kentucky, Crown Point, 
and Alpha, at the south end of the lode; 
and the Virginia City group, which em- 
braced Ophir, California, Gould and Cur- 
ry, Savage, Hale and Norcross, and Chol- 
lar-Potosi, at the north end. Somewhere 
between them lay a greater find than any 
Comstocker had ever dreamed of. 

The first great stock depression came in 
1865, and cast a sinister shadow over the 
Comstock. It was due to a thinning out 
of the veins, and to a reaction after a pe- 
riod of reckless manipulation. Gould and 
Curry, which sold at six thousand dollars 
a foot in 1863, dropped to nine hundred ; 
Ophir collapsed from fifteen hundred and 
eighty to three hundred; Savage broke 
from twenty-six hundred to seven hun- 
dred and fifty. ‘The slump brought great 
distress to San Francisco, and at Virginia 
City its effect was manifest in curtailed 
operations and wide-spread gloom. 


THE NEW LEADERSHIP 


All the while the old order of things 
was passing on the Comstock. The flush 
times were disappearing; the disorgan- 
ized tumult of the early days was sub- 
siding. Monopoly was setting its heavy 
foot upon the silver heart of the lode. 

Down in San Francisco was the Bank 
of California, the great institution found- 
ed by the late D. ©. Mills, who lived to 
be the last of the Forty-niners. It had 
many connections, but no tentacle was so 
important as that which now reached out 
and laid hold of the Comstock’s treasure. 
The bank opened a branch at Virginia 
City, and William Sharon came to take 
charge of it. Mark well his appearance, 
for you will see much of him in subsequent 
history. 
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Sharon was a small man, compactly 
formed, of quiet demeanor and unobtru- 
sive ways. He was a man of affairs and 
a strategist. He presented a striking con- 
trast with Stewart, for he represented the 
dawn of business organization, while the 
lawyer incarnated 
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were checkered, but Sharon believed in the 
future of the Comstock. He built a rail- 
way from Virginia City to the Carson 
River, to connect with the Central Pacific. 
Vainly the old bull-skinners tried to com- 
pete with the iron horse. They had to 
give up the hope- 





the old idea of 
masterful individ- 
ual authori- 
ty. Sharon had 
lost a good deal 
of money in early 
Comstock  op- 
erations; he had 
studied the game, 
and he wanted to 
get even. He lost 
no time in setting 
about his task. 
When he came 
to Virginia City, 
the local banks 
were lending 
money at from 
three to five per 
cent a month. He 
cut down the rate 
to two per cent, 
and got the busi- 
ness. So long as 
the mines were 
producing ore, the 
mills could pay 
their obligations ; 


but when they 
had to struggle 
with borrasca, 


they were in trou- 








less struggle, and 
the creaking cara- 
vans of ore passed 
out of the Com- 
stock picture. 


SUTRO AND HIS 
TUNNEL 


While this mon- 
ey power was en- 
trenching __ itself, 
another dra- 
ma was shaping. 
Nature seldom 
gives up her pre- 
cious hoards un- 
grudgingly, and 
nowhere did she 
offer a sterner 
resistance than 
down in the Com- 
stock Lode. Vires 
swept the mines ; 
cave-ins entombed 
the miners; floods 
raged in the 
drifts. 

You may recall 
that among those 
early fortune- 
hunters was 
Adolph Sutro, who 








ble. There was combined with the 
only one result— big vision of his 
the bank took race a boundless 

ssession of the H. T. P. COMSTOCK, THE CANADIAN FUR-TRADER : ; I yo 
deo gpa WHO GAVE HIS NAME TO THE RICHEST energy. It was 
mills. Thus the MINERAL RANGE OF NEVADA said of him that 
monopoly en- his personality 
trenched and fortified itself, because the would have vivified the catacombs. He 


mines had to send their ore to the mills. 

The Bank of California acquired so 
many mills in this way that it had to form 
the Union Milling and Mining Company 
to take them over. The charter members 
of the new concern included Sharon, 
Mills, Alvinza Hayward, and W, C. Ral- 
ston. Ralston was cashier of the bank, a 
reckless speculator who later became its 
president, and who had a tragic end. 

At this time the fortunes of the mines 


had first owned a small store ; then he had 
built a quartz- mill. Always his mind 
wrestled with the problems about him. 
He saw the wasteful methods of pump- 
ing in the Comstock mines,and there came 
to him the idea that a tunnel four miles 
long, extending from the floor of the 
Carson Valley into Mount Davidson, and 
striking the mines fifteen or sixteen hun- 
dred feet below the surface, would drain 
off the water by gravity. It would also 
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afford an easier way of taking out the ore, 
would provide ventilation, and would give 
a means of escape. It was a great idea, 
and it made Sutro the center of a dra- 
matic and thrilling struggle for years. 
The Sutro Tunnel Company was or- 
ganized in 1865, with Senator Stewart as 
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A month before, Sutro had stood erect 
on the rosy heights of hope, the admira- 
tion of every eye; now he found himself 
plunged to the depths of an abyss, with all 
hands raised against him. But his ene- 
mies did not reckon with the resourceful- 
ness and fighting power within his little 

frame. Turning from 





his own countrymen, Su- 











tro scoured Europe. He 
had the necessary money 
pledged him when the 
Franco - Prussian War 
swept all his plans away. 
He struggled on and on, 
only to find some new 
obstacle to hurl him 
back. 

Then he tried a new 
tack. He went to the 
Comstock miners, and 
pleaded his cause and 
his wrongs with such 
fervid and impassioned 
oratory that he won 
them over, The spectacle 
of this lone man battling 
the combined hosts of 
money and nature stirred 
those rude delvers of the 
deeps, and they  sub- 
scribed - fifty thousand 
dollars, with which he 
actually began work. 

Later, he succeeded in 
raising two million dol- 
lars in the East. How 
he punctured the vast 














mountainsides, and com- 
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president. The only condition imposed 
by the franchise was that the promoters 
should raise three million dollars within 
three years. Sharon and the Bank of 
California people fell in heartily with the 
project, and Sutro secured special rights 
and privileges by an act of Congress. But 
no sooner did he have the precious sub- 
scription-list within his grasp than the 
Bank of California, fearing in him a new 
financial rival, suddenly stood from un- 
der: Stewart resigned from the presi- 
dency, and the most powerful interests of 
the lode put their ban on the great scheme. 


bated fire, flood, heat, 
and every disaster that 
underground building is 
heir to; how, covered 
with sweat and dirt, he himself led the 
way through the last hole that joined the 
two sections on July 8, 1878—all this is 
a heroic tale of overwhelming achieve- 
ment. You shall hear and see more of 
this man later on. 





THE CROWN POINT BONANZA 


Scarcely had Sutro’s electric drills be- 
gun to pound into the Comstock granite 
than a season of dire despair fell upon the 
lode. There had been eleven bonanzas 
up to 1869, and all of these now appeared 
to be played out. The bullion product of 























the lode had been sixteen million dollars 
in 1865 ; in 1869 it dwindled to seven and 
one-half millions. It seemed, to use an 
old phrase of John W. Mackay, that all the 
bonanza raisins had been pulled out of the 
great Comstock plum-pudding. Even old 
Ophir was without pay ore, and Gould 
and Curry was pro- 
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the forlorn hope at the Crown Point. The 
stock had declined to two dollars a share, 
and the total valuation of the mine was 
only twenty-four thousand dollars; but 
Jones kept the faith, and doggedly delved 
on. He finally found some pockets that 
promised well, and on the strength of this 





ducing only one-fourth 





of her former yield. 
The Bank of California 
had loaned three million 
dollars—three - fifths of 
its capital—on lode 
properties, and was be- 
coming alarmed. A 
fierce labor war and 
devastating fires deep- 
ened the dejection. On 
all sides it was believed 
that the glory of the 
Comstock had departed. 

But the singular fate 
that hovered about the 
lode was only crouching, 
as it were, for a new 
move. Down in an ap- 
parently unpro- 
ductive part of the 
Crown Point Mine was 
a five - hundred - and - 
forty-foot section which, 
for several years, had 
been absorbing money 
and producing no prof- 
itable ore. Only one man 
had not lost faith in its 
possibilities. He was the 

















superintendent, John P. 








Jones, who, a few years 
before, had shown his 
mettle in a fatal fire that 
had ravaged the lode. At the head of 
his men he had fought the flames for five 
days and nights. It was necessary for 
some one to dash into a small gallery and 
close up a pipe so as to divert the flow 
of steam. With one helper, Jones him- 
self leaped to the task. In the choking 
smoke, and by the feeble flicker of a 
candle, he assaulted the steel. When 
the last blow was delivered, the candle 
went out, and the helper fainted from 
fear. Jones dragged him to the shaft, 
supported him while he found the cage, 
and brought him safely to the top. 

This was the type of man who now led 
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a few speculators, including Alvinza Hay- 
ward, began to pick up the stock at prices 
ranging from two to five dollars a share. 

Then Jones struck the outposts of a 
bonanza, and the stock began to soar. In 
a day it went to one hundred and twenty 
dollars, and in a week it was above three 
hundred. Meanwhile Hayward steadily 
acquired stock until he well-nigh held 
control. Only one man opposed him. 
This was Sharon, who had forty-one hun- 
dred shares. A significant moment had 


come, because, for the first time, the pres- 
tige of the milling monopoly was men- 
aced. 


Hayward had been within its fold ; 
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now he fought his old colleagues from the 
outside. 

Sharon was both wise and cool-headed. 
He saw the futility of conflict, so he sold 
his Crown Point holdings to Hayward 
for fourteen hundred thousand dollars— 
which was the biggest mining deal re- 
corded up to that time. Hayward and 
Jones now controlled the Crown Point, 
and out of this ownership grew the Ne- 
vada Milling and Mining Company, 
which put in a new bid for power on the 
Comstock. The grip of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia was breaking. 

The Crown Point bonanza stirred the 
lode to new energy; mines sprang into 
action ; money poured into depleted treas- 
uries. The usual mad speculative orgy 
followed, and all values were enormously 
inflated. Crown Point leaped to eighteen 
hundred dollars a share; the stock of its 
next door neighbor, the Belcher, soared 
from a dollar and fifty cents to fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

But these silver bubbles of the Com- 
stock never lasted long. Whether it was 
a visitation wreaked on the gambler and 
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the despoiler or not, at the very height of 
the Crown Point excitement there fell a 
blight as bad as borrasca. ‘The rumor got 
abroad that the Crown Point fire in 1869 
had been started by an incendiary, in or- 
der to bear the market, and that there 
might be other conflagrations of the same 
sort. The report was as silly as it was un- 
founded, but in times of speculative frenzy 
no one stops to think or reason. Panic was 
let loose; values crumbled; paper for- 
tunes melted away. Crown Point collapsed 
from eighteen hundred dollars a share to 
one hundred. Once more an ominous lull 
brooded over the lode. 

Such was the situation at the close of 
1872. The Comstock, as these events 
showed, was still the plaything of des- 
tiny, the tool of greed and manipulation. 
It had enriched a few, impoverished 
many. Man had apparently sacked its 
treasure, and now it lay prostrate. But 
its silver heart was still rich. ‘The time 
was at hand when the greatest of all bo- 
nanzas would quicken it into a thrilling 
and fateful life, and focus a world’s de- 
sire upon this Nevada granite ledge. 





WHITE WATER-LILIES 


SNow-wHite, they rise above the placid lake, 
And out of hidden earth their pureness take; 
The snow-drift cn December’s buried fence 
Cannot surpass their spotless innocence. 


Meek-mannered and in vestal-white array, 
They crown the lake, and blanket nook and bay; 
Upon their leaves the glad birds fly, and pause 
As if their beauty were the prompting cause. 


Marmoreal richness their smooth surface shows, 
Their wonder matches the most queenly rose; 
Looking in their white cups, you there behold 

A gorgeous circle of fair-minted gold. 


Their home is near some woodland’s friendly shade, 
lar from the haunts of men and marts of trade; 
Aliens are they from all we profit by, 

High-favored daughters of the earth and sky. 


Those fleecy clouds in the horizon’s space 
Seem like an echo of their flawless grace ; 
And every zephyr, in its wanton play, 

Their perfumed sweetness scatters on its way. 


Fair are the waters their broad leaves caress— 
Emblems of purity and tenderness ; 

Each year, beneath our sky of faultless blue, 
Their matchless miracle they here renew. 





Joel Benton 
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ANNA 


BY GEORGE HIBBARD 


AUTHOR OF “THE SPELLBINDER,” 


UNT ANNA, as my careful scrutiny 
unfailingly informed me, was pa- 
ler and thinner and perceptibly 

older in appearance. Her white, delicate 
face was more hollow and care-worn. 
The movements of her fine, almost trans- 
parent, old hands were slower and more 
tremulous. She was also more silent. 

I caught Dr. Timmins after he had 
been making us one of his unprofessional 
visits, and asked him what he thought. 

‘She seems to have something on her 
mind,” he said. ‘‘ There is some mental 
strain.” 

“Impossible!” I answered irascibly. 

Our life was too quiet and simple to 
permit the likelihood of any such thing. 
When I asked her if anything was the 
matter, she looked quickly and almost ap- 
prehensively away, or else answered im- 
patiently—at least, as impatiently as Aunt 
Anna ever could answer. I was extreme- 
ly mystified. I was seriously disturbed, 
actually troubled. ‘The change had been 
so sudden, so recent. As I thought back, 
I could put my finger almost on the exact 
moment. 

Every evening, after dinner, the table 
was arranged in the big drawing-room. 
In winter it was placed near the fire, 
which, with its crackling hilarity, Noah 
always seemed to view with some mis- 
giving, as if doubting whether, as a too 
unceremonious presence, it ought not to 
be put out. When the days grew longer, 
the table was stationed near the window, 
where a branch of lilac, swinging softly 
green against the dusty avenue, appeared 
literally to hold out to us a promise of 
summer. ‘Then, with all an aged negro’s 
natural pomposity, increased by a study 
of the manner of several stony English 
butlers, Noah would set the pack of cards 
exactly in the center of the green cloth 
and directly before Aunt Anna. 

In winter the glow of the lamp fell 
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on us, but early in the year the curtains 
would remain undrawn, admitting suffi- 
cient light for her to play. There was 
only time for three games before the 
nurse came to lead her away. 

I read a newspaper as old-fogyish as 
myself ; but then I had read it every eve- 
ning for—never mind how many years. 
If I came upon any fact that made me 
indignant—which I must say happened 
frequently—I told it to the others. 

The world is a very different place 
from what it once was. No respect for 
the rights of any one; no regard for tra- 
dition; city politics going from bad to 
worse, and the country not much better. 
Hold on, though! That may do very 
well for the front window of the club, 
with an audience of a few who walk 
down-stairs as stiffly as I do and blow as 
much in coming up them. 

Amy would watch the fall of the cards 
from her grandmother’s deft old fingers, 
and sip her coffee as she did so. Gener- 
ally she had suggestions to make, but then 
that young person had ideas about every- 
thing. ‘They were not, to be sure, the 
ideas of Aunt Anna and myself, but we 
were both singularly reasonable people. 
Is not that proved by the fact that when 
any question came up, we invariably gave 
in to her? Very singularly indeed, she 
nearly always seemed to be right. 

As to solitaire, that was different. 
Aunt Anna would never listen to her 
about it, though I have ‘sometimes 
thought that she might have done so with 
advantage, for, as it happened, she rarely 
won ; but in such a serious matter she was 
not going to be guided by any thoughtless 
young thing like my niece. 

Poor Aunt Anna! In all reverence, I 
say that she played the game for the 
game’s sake—if I may paraphrase one of 
the inane expressions which I have heard 
employed in connection with that ridicu- 
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lous and offensive abomination, modern 
impressionistic art. 

I remember, that evening, that we had 
one of our unpleasantnesses. Not that 
they were of frequent occurrence. In- 
deed, they were rather rare, and only 
produced by one cause — James Douglas 
Whithorne. 

A most unlikely reason for disagree- 
ment, any one might believe. Of course, 
Aunt Anna and I were interested in him. 
Did not that youth represent all the pres- 
ent-day power and grandeur of the tribe? 
‘Though, to be sure, he was not a Riving- 
ton, but the stepson of Aunt Anna’s 
youngest niece and my cousin, Julia, who 
had made what at the time we called a 
mésalliance which had landed her in a 
great house far up the avenue, a place 
at Newport, a box at the opera, and a 
steam-yacht. However, after James was 
left an orphan, we were the nearest to 
him in the world, and we were glad 
enough to receive the strangely shy and 
absurdly rich young gentleman. 

I think that Aunt Anna, in her kind old 
heart or her unworldly old head, had 
planned from the first to make a match 
of it between Amy and James. I know 
that one day, when I suggested to her 
with the air of one making a discovery 
that it might be a good thing, she looked 
at me with as near an approach to scorn 
as was possible in her gentle eyes. 

Amy was the only difficulty. She 
would not hear of it. When Whithorne 
appeared, she would hardly treat him 
with decent civility. Bless my heart! 
Money to such an extent as was un- 
dreamed in my day, and an excellent 
character! Millions and morals! What 
did the girl want? 

She tossed her pretty head, and looked 
defiantly out of her soft eyes. Whenever 
he appeared, she behaved with a cruel 
indifference that amazed and distressed 
him. 

“ Amy,” Aunt Anna said in her quiet, 
thin voice, “you w// behave yourself, 
won’t you?” 

“And don’t treat him as if he had 
come to tune the piano,” I implored ; but 
all in vain. 

Still, he was not to be discouraged, no 
matter how scornful, how contemptuous, 
how provoking, how tantalizing, how in- 
different, how domineering and down- 
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right rude, she might be to him. In the 
autumn and winter she had ridden with 
him on every pleasant morning in the 
park. He had insisted on giving her a 
horse, as he might, with the quasi-rela- 
tionship existing. After reflection, I had 
supplied a groom, and another animal. 
The silent old stable at the back of the 
house was again occupied, and the big 
old gate of the stable-yard once more 
swung open. I believed that I should 
have more satisfaction in having those 
“* gee-gees,” as Amy called them, standing 
in their stalls than in having the prizes of 
the next book-sale standing on my library 
shelves. 

Then Whithorne had suddenly an- 
nounced his intention of going to Europe. 
We knew that she had driven him away, 
yet we did not. say anything. We were 
too perfectly trained. Had not the prece- 
dent of years—the nineteen of Amy’s life 
—established the fact that she was to fol- 
low her own sweet will? 

Therefore her calm announcement, at 
dinner, that he was coming back, though 
he had hardly landed in Liverpool, that 
he was on the ocean, that he would be in 
New York in a few days, took us com- 
pletely by surprise. It fairly astound- 
ed us. 


IT 


THAT evening, after we adjourned to 
the drawing-room, none of us spoke for 
half an hour. I let several most interest- 
ing items pass without reading them, and 
I noticed that the rows of cards before 
Aunt Anna were not arranged as evenly 
as usual. The evening gave every prom- 
ise of being a dismal failure. Amy was 
restless beyond anything I had ever seen, 
even in her impatient young life. 

At last she put down her cup of coffee 
with a sudden little click, as if she could 
bear the silent monotony no longer. She 
glanced over at Aunt Anna, who was 
dealing the cards for her third and final 
game. 

“Uncle Peter,” whispered Amy sud- 
denly, ‘‘we’ve always been a sporting 
family. I don’t think we’re living up to 
the traditions. I can’t stand this! I’m 
going to take a flier.” 

‘What do you mean, my dear?” I in- 
quired mildly. 

“T’m going to make a bet—a wager, 
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you and aunty would call it—with my- 
self on the game.” 

“ Ridiculous!” I puffed. 

“‘ Tf she loses, I’ll do one thing; if she 
wins, another. I’ve sat thinking about it, 
and I’ve got to decide. Oh, you don’t 
know what’s up!” 

“ Absurd!” I asserted. 

The evening was one of the first when 
the lamps had been left unlit, and in the 
gathering twilight I drew idly nearer. I 
could see a sudden lighting up of interest 
in Aunt Anna’s old, worn face. Blood 
will tell, I believe. I think that there 
was something of the same feeling in her 
innocent heart that Gerardus Rivington 
experienced before he won the English 
captain’s horse in the days of Lord Dun- 
more’s governorship; or that William 
Reeve Rivington knew when he sat down 
for the eight and twenty hours’ play with 
Colonel Floyd Wrayborne, of South Car- 
olina; or that I have felt when I used to 
flutter a bill or two of a higher denomi- 
nation than was quite prudent at old Je- 
rome Park. 

The game Aunt Anna played was 
called ‘‘ St. Helena,” and I think she was 
pleased to believe that it was, as she had 
been told, the one which Napoleon played 
in his rocky prison. With all the ardor 
of a former time she detested the “ ty- 
rant,” but there was a touch of romance 
and even imperial grandeur in the con- 
nection, and I feel sure that she liked the 
game the better for it. From having 
watched so often, I had come to under- 
stand the principles involved, and could 
even venture an opinion as to the proper 
thing to do. 

“Look out now!” said Amy. 
know this is for blood.” 

Amy’s language at times is really out- 
rageous and—puzzling. 

At first the cards ran in Aunt Anna’s 
favor. The piles at the sides grew pros- 
perously, and two were removed as com- 
pleted. Each time she shot a glance of 
triumph at her granddaughter. 

Then came a change. The cards fell 
badly. Those drawn from the pack were 
not the right ones. There were grave 
doubts as to what course to pursue. Aunt 
Anna would pause in lengthy hesitation 


” 


“Vou 


“* between several possible plays. 


“There! There! Put it there,” I cried. 
“ Peter!” said Aunt Anna, as severely 
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as I had ever known her to say anything 


in her life. ‘‘ That shows how little you 
know about it!” 

She did exactly the opposite of what I 
told her. I am convinced to this day that 
I was right. The situation was really be- 
coming desperate. All the cards were in 
a mix-up. The supply from which she 
drew was running short. <A_ successful 
issue was apparently impossible. 

“Tl win!” cried Amy, with a sudden 
tone of excited seriousness. 

The darkness was increasing, and we 
could hardly see anything. I was glad 
when Noah entered to ask if we did not 
wish the lamps. 

“Yes, please,” said Aunt Anna, as 
Amy rose and drew the curtains, and I 
turned to the mantel to light a fresh 
cigar. 

In a moment the light from under the 
shade fell on the table, and we again 
gathered about it. The situation had ap- 
peared to be hopeless for us. ‘The cards 
continued to fall unfortunately. ‘Then 
there was a break. One or two went 
right, and an opening appeared. A long 
run followed, in which card after card 
was placed on the piles. The array be- 
fore us was growing less. The piles that 
were building up grew higher. 

“Why,” I exclaimed, “ you'll do it!” 

Aunt Anna did not speak or move, but 
played on. She picked up a card. It 
was the key of the situation. That gone, 
all the rest was easy. There was noth- 
ing but piling them up. The game was 
won! 

I took Aunt Anna’s hand and shook it 
enthusiastically, while she gave an ex- 
cited little laugh. 

“What was the bet?” I asked care- 
lessly. ‘‘ Of course, you've got to live up 
to it now.” 

“Oh,” said Amy, “as I told you, I had 
to reach a decision in some way. I said 
to myself that if Aunt Anna lost, I’d 
win; but that if she won, I’d—”’ 

“Yes?” I inquired carelessly. 


“Td marry James Douglas Whit- 
horne.” 
“What?” I cried. “ What prepos- 


terous nonsense! I thought that you were 
in earnest.” ; 

“IT was,” she answered  teasingly. 
“And didn’t you just say that I’d have 
to live up to it now?” 
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Aunt Anna looked at her curiously. 

“Oh, Amy!” she exclaimed. 

“Why,” Amy continued, bent on being 
provoking, ‘it’s a debt of honor. You'll 
see what will happen!” 

Then Aunt Anna departed up-stairs ; 
I went to the library to read, as was my 
custom; Amy remained where she was, 
and the matter slipped from my mind. 


III 


THE next day I observed that Aunt 
Anna was unusually thoughtful. I could 
not understand this, as her ardent wish 
had been that Amy should be united with 
her young cousin, and his coming back 
was undoubtedly a good sign. 

Still, as I watched Amy, I thought I 
perceived a reason for Aunt Anna’s un- 
easiness. As the hours passed, I realized 
that she was not at all herself. She was 
in the house and out of it again. When 
she was indoors, she moved nervously 
from room to room and seemed unable to 
be at rest anywhere. 

I remonstrated with Aunt Anna se- 
riously. 

“You wanted her to marry him,” I 
complained; “and now he is coming 
back, undoubtedly to throw himself at her 
feet, and you are not satisfied.” 

“Don’t you understand?” she con- 
fided to me in a tremulous voice. ‘“ Amy 
has made up her mind to be his wife, 
though she does not love him. She is 
selling herself for the money and posi- 
tion, and—oh, we have influenced her— 
made her do it!” 

“Tt would be a great thing,” I main- 
tained stoutly. 

“Tt would be; but she does not love 
him, and it is horrible! ” 

A Friday succeeded Thursday, and 
Aunt Anna became more depressed and 
drooping, while Amy for her part grew 
more flighty and irritable and less able to 
remain in one spot for five minutes. 

The middle of May had passed. The 
blinds were now kept closely shut all day, 
for the glare from the avenue was very 
great. The big old house was darker 
than ever. The soft breeze that entered 


through the constantly open windows, 
and stirred the curtains, was heavy and 
hot. The sounds of the street had 
changed to the drowsy summer noises— 
the slow lumbering of the watering-carts 
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and the heavy, dull cries of the flower- 
venders. 

In the dark, cool rooms it was like a 
cave, and the stream of life flowed past 
unheeded. We were absorbed in our own 
affairs, which were so great to us. The 
question of the happiness of a young girl 
—well, after all, is not that almost the 
most important matter in the world? 

Nations may rise and fall, wars be won 
and lost, but it is for the lovers that na- 
ture cares. For their fallings-out and 
their unions are in reality the momentous 
things. The twitter in the branches on 
a spring day, the hum of the fields on a 
summer’s night—these are more than the 
din of a hundred battle-fields. The great 
sun rises and sets that mate may find 
mate. Our girl was only playing her 
part in the big scheme of things, though 
she was sadly distressing and perplexing 
two old people in doing it. 

Aunt Anna was really ill. We had 
recognized that fact, and by Saturday she 
was up-stairs, with two trained nurses 
taking turns with her. Still, her illness 
remained a mystery to us. Even Dr. Tim- 
mins could make nothing of it. 

“Nervous anxiety about this—ah— 
possible engagement is not enough to ac- 
count for it,” he declared. 

As such an old friend, he had been 
told everything. 

We expected that Whithorne would get 
in on Saturday evening. He might even 
be at the house by eight o’clock. 

In the afternoon Aunt Anna _ was 
worse. Dr. Timmins was still more per- 
plexed. 

“Most curious case I ever saw,’ he 
confided to me as‘I caught him in the 
hall. 

At a time when the darkness had near- 
ly fallen, Aunt Anna sent for me. As I 
entered the room where she sat in her 
great chair, she appeared like a small, 
mild ghost. For the first time I was 
frightened. 

“T have sent for Amy, too,” she said. 

Amy entered. From her bright eyes, 
her rapid breathing, I could see the state 
of tension in which she was. As she be- 
held Aunt Anna, she noticed what I had 
quickly observed. At least, she went and 
knelt beside her, holding her hand and 
looking up in her face. 

‘““ My dear,” said Aunt Anna in a very 
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low voice, “ I—I am not well, and there 
is something that I want to tell you.” 

In the late evening the lower avenue 
was very still, so that any passing vehicle 
could be distinctly heard through the 
open window. Amy, I could see, was 
listening intently. 

“Send the nurse away,” Aunt Anna 
whispered. 

As the hour had nearly arrived for the 
other attendant to come on duty, I got the 
nurse from the room, saying that I would 
remain until the relieving one appeared. 

“ Dear,” said Aunt Anna, holding out 
her transparent hand. Amy took it, and 
she went on, looking at her imploringly. 
“You know that we— I have always 
wanted your happiness.” 

“Of course,” replied the girl. 

“And if we have urged anything, it 
was because we thought that it was for 
the best. If we wished you to marry 
James, we thought that you would really 
be happier that way—”’ 

Amy did not answer, but I saw her 
gently press her grandmother’s hand. 

“T wanted it,” Aunt Anna went on 
feebly. “I will confess it. I tried to 
bring it about.” 

“T know,” said Amy, trying to laugh. 
“ You were a dear little matchmaker! ” 

“ But,” said Aunt Anna, “that eve- 
ning—” 

“What evening?’ Amy asked. 

“Oh,” Aunt Anna cried, “ you must 








not goon! You need not go on. If that 
influenced you—” 

“ What?” 

“The game—your wager. I can’t 


think you meant it, and yet—” 

“ But I did,” Amy insisted, her eyes 
suddenly dancing. “I told you it was a 
matter of honor.” 

“Qh, no, no,” Aunt Anna implored. 

“Yes, yes,” Amy insisted, smiling. 

‘“‘ Don’t you realize,” I interrupted, for 
I could not at all understand her conduct, 
“that you must not torment her—that 
she is not well?” 

“Oh, I am sorry!” said Amy, at once 
all contrition. ‘“ But you don’t under- 
stand!” 

“ You don’t,” Aunt Anna cried. ‘ Oh, 
believe me, you are making a mistake!” 
she went on. ‘I did not win that game 
fairly. When Noah came with the lamp, 
and you were both away from the table, 
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I changed the cards. Sometimes I have 
done it, and Peter and you have never 
known—when the cards would not come 
right after a great many times.” She 
paused and whispered the last word. 
‘““ Amy, I—cheated. I often have!” 


IV 


For a moment there was deep silence 
in the room. As if I were some other 
person, I seemed to hear the sounds that 
came from the street, and counted the 
sudden slow chime of the old clock on 
the stairs. Then Amy laughed shortly, 
wildly, hysterically. 

“ Grandmama! Grandmama! ” the girl 
exclaimed, throwing her arms about her. 
“Ts it about that you have been troubling 
yourself all this time? Is it for that you 
have been making yourself ill? Because 
you thought that I was paying any atten- 
tion to that silly old game? But I knew 
all about it!” 

Aunt Anna gazed hungrily at Amy. 

“Now I will tell the truth,” Amy 
went on rapidly. “I noticed that when 
you lost two games, you always won the 
next ; so I watched, and—found out why. 
That night you had lost the first and the 
second, and so I bet with myself just for 
fun, ‘that if you won the next I’d say 
‘Yes’ to James.” 

“T don’t see—” I gasped. 

“Don’t you?” Amy _ interrupted. 
‘““Grandmama was certain to get it. I 
was betting on a sure thing.” 

“Still I don’t comprehend.” 

“Why, I wanted to accept him, and 
was going to do it.” 

“You love him?” Aunt Anna demand- 
ed suddenly. 

“Yes,” said Amy shamefacedly. “I 
would not acknowledge it even to myself, 


at first. I found it out when he went 
away. I cabled for him to come back, 
and—” 


She stopped. We could hear the front 
door opened by Noah below. 

“Jim!” she cried, and flew from the 
room. 

Aunt Anna and I remained staring at 
each other. 

“TI don’t know which of you two is 
the greater impostor,” I said severely. 

“And I don’t care,” Aunt Anna an- 
swered cavalierly, and brightening up 
wonderfully. 
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_ OMETHING wrong down 

S there!’ muttered Gordon. 

He was gazing downward 
from an elevation of a hundred feet, 
but the Bat’s flight was so swift that the 
spectacle vanished beneath him before he 
had looked his fill. Enough had been 
seen to pique his curiosity, and he brought 
the Bat around in a graceful curve and 
swept back over his airy trail. 

“One high - powered, bottle - green 
motor-car,” he pondered, “that refuses 
to mote—stranded by a_ particularly 
lonely roadside—built for seven and car- 
rying only one, and that one a woman— 
a woman, by Jove, with her head bowed 
and a scrap,of handkerchief to her eyes! 
Hang it, I believe I ought to land and 
try to do something! ” 

Once more he was beyond the dis- 
abled car and the melancholy figure in 
the driver’s seat. Again he put his air- 
ship about. 

The car was standing at the foot of 
a low hill, and Gordon’s comprehensive 
view showed him a gentle slope on each 
side of the rise where the road went up 
and over. ‘The crest offered unusual 
conveniences for coming down and for 
getting away in an aeroplane. Gordon 
twisted his auxiliary planes and started 
for the brow of the hill. 

A cry was wafted up to him, and he 
caught a glimpse of a fluttered handker- 
chief and a white face. At a hundred 
feet it was difficult to note the entreaty 
in the face; but the cry had given it 
audible expression, and that was enough 
for Gordon. 

“ All right!” he shouted, in his most 
reassuring tone. “ I’ll be with you in a 
minute! ” 
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Thereupon he lowered the Bat down 
its aerial ladder, straightened his for- 
ward planes at the right moment, and 
glided on a level from space to the 
smooth hilltop. Not till the bicycle 
wheels had taken firm ground did he 
shut off the motor; then, with scarcely 
a quiver, the aeroplane came to a full 
Stop. 

“Good boy!” murmured Gordon, 
apostrophizing the machine in a burst of 
approval. ‘One of these days you're 
going to be perfectly, dependable—and 
far less attractive. Now for the weep- 
ing lady and the bottle-green car!” he 
added, leaving his seat and starting down 
the hill. 

On closer inspection the weeping lady 
seemed less given to tears than to tem- 
per. The sparkle in her bright blue 
eyes had a cutting edge. Incidentally 
Gordon observed that her motoring out- 
fit was of the latest fashion, and quite 
incidentally that she was young and 
pleasing to the eye. 

“T fear that I have interrupted your— 
your flight,” said the lady, with a gen- 
erous thoughtfulness that nevertheless 
maintained her own selfish right to his 
inconvenience, 

“Flights are made to be interrupted,” 
returned Gordon. “Generally it’s a 
broken motor—as now, only the motor 
doesn’t happen to be mine.” 

“Tt isn’t the motor,” she 
“but the wheel.” 

“Ah, tire-trouble! ” 

The two tires on that side of the car 
were fat and robust. He started around 
the bonnet. 

“No,” she corrected again, “ spoke- 
trouble. The wheel has caved in.” 


corrected, 
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This distressing fact was quickly ob- 
vious to Gordon. The front wheel was 
beautifully dished. 

““T see,” said Gordon. 
my sympathy.” 

“T don’t want your sympathy, but 
your help. Please fix it.” 

The finality in her voice made Gordon 
gasp. 

‘““My dear young lady,” he protested, 
“Tam not a perambulating garage. 
Some machines carry a spare wheel, but 
evidently this is not that kind of a car.” 

“T saw wheels on your flying-ma- 
chine,” persisted the lady, a dash of frost 
in her tones. “ Wouldn’t you incon- 
venience yourself just a /ittle to aid a 
lady who is in—in a hurry?” 

“T would,” he affirmed stoutly; ‘“ any 
lady who is in a hurry can command me 
and confiscate any of my belongings, but 
unfortunately motor-car wheels and aero- 
plane wheels are not interchangeable. 
They ought to be, and I hope some time 
they will be; but just at present—” 

She turned from him with a fling of 
her head, climbed to the running-board 
of the car, and looked back along the 
road. 

“Tf you cannot help me,” she re- 


“You have 


_ marked, “I will not take up any more of 
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your time! 

There was finality in that, too, but he 
was in for the adventure now, and stood 
his ground. 

“T was on my way in the air-ship to 
make a call,” said he; “a call that is 
destined to have momentous, and _per- 
haps unhappy, results. So. I am glad of 
the delay, and am under an obligation to 
you for causing it.” 

She fell silent for a space, and when 
she spoke again it was upon a different 
topic. 

“ Did you see anything of a runabout 
—a red runabout — coming this way 
while you were in the air?” 

“No,” he replied. “Frankly, I 
wasn’t looking for red runabouts. When 
I’m aloft, I spend most of my time look- 
ing for places where I can come down if 
anything should suddenly go wrong.” 

“Vou saw me,’ she suggested ag- 
gressively. ; 

“T should hardly have noticed you,” 
he averred with great candor, “if it had 
not been for your helpless situation. As 
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I have already told you, a lady in dis- 
tress appeals to me. Besides, that hill 
is a cracking good place for an aeroplane 
to land, and—well, you happened to be 
at the foot of the hill and a bird’s-eye 
view is panoramic.” 

She allowed these illuminating re- 
marks to assume the length, breadth, and 
thickness of solid understanding before 
she expressed herself ; and when she did 
express herself it was upon still another 
topic. 

“There was an elderly gentleman in 
one seat and a disagreeable person in the 
other.” 

“In your car when you hit the tree?” 
he asked, peering back along the road 
for remains. 

“Tt wasn’t a tree,” she parried sharp- 
ly, “but a telephone-pole. I turned to 
look back, and—and the car slued, and 
—and—” 

“And the telephone-pole got in the 
way,” he finished gruesomely. ‘‘ There 
ought to be a law,” he said with some 
heat, ‘‘ against telephone-poles and fences 
and anything else within a hundred yards 
of the highway where a lady is driving 
a motor-car.” 

“You seem to think it was my fault!” 

“Not at all,” he answered hastily. 
“ But you shouldn’t have looked back. 
You know what happened to a lady once 
who turned to look back.” 

She studied him with renewed but cov- 
ert interest. 

“That is—persiflage,” she said care- 
fully. 

“T am sorry,” and he shook his head 
sadly, ‘but I was born with a distaste 
for serious talk, serious pursuits, serious 
every-day commonplaces. That is why 
I have taken naturally to air-ships, well 
knowing that the Bat will some day be 
the death of me. Let us return to 
pleasanter subjects. .This disagreeable 
person in the red runabout is a friend of 
the elderly gentleman?” 

“The elderly gentleman is my Uncle 
George, and he is—oh, so kind and good! 
But—” and here her enthusiasm went 
under a cloud—“ he is laboring under a 
delusion.” 

“When an uncle is so kind and good 
as all that,” he returned feelingly, “ for 
him to labor under a delusion must be 
terrible! ” 
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“It’s provoking, too,’ she continued, 
with spirit. “ The disagreeable man is 
the cause of it.” 

“May I suggest that you ask your 
uncle to recommend flying to this dis- 
agreeable person for a pastime? If the 
disagreeable person tries it, the delu- 
sion may very soon be a thing of the 

ast.” 

“Well,” she hazarded, stepping again to 
the running-board and anxiously search- 
ing the sky-line, “ you can be deep!” 

‘““T can be other things, as well. For 
instance, a refuge in time of trouble. 
We are strangers. It is quite likely that 


we shall never meet again. Confide in 
me and note the result.” 
“Tt isn’t coming—yet,” she mur- 


mured, stepping down into the road. 

“The confession?’ he queried. 

‘““No,” sharply, “the runabout. You 
see, I saw the runabout the moment it 
came into the yard, and I knew at once 
that the man at the wheel was the dis- 
agreeable person I have mentioned. 
Uncle and I were all ready for a little 
motoring, and—and rather than stay and 
meet the man in the runabout, I—I ran 
away in the touring-car.” 

She glanced at him as if she expected 


approval and encouragement. He did 
not disappoint her. 

“What spirit!” he exclaimed en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘ What admirable _initi- 
ative!” 


“And now they’re pursuing me!” 

“Ah, if you had not turned to look 
back! You are two miles from the 
nearest telephone and ten from the near- 
est garage. I am a stranger in these 
parts, but I flew over the last motor-car 
hospital and the last farmhouse, so I am 
fairly certain of the distances. I fear 
young lady,” he finished lugubriously, 
‘that you are destined to be overtaken.” 

“T won't be overtaken!” she declared 
vehemently. 

“Were you directing your flight to- 
ward any particular place?” 

“cc No.” 

““Come with me in the Bat,” he of- 
fered generously. “It is built to carry 
two, though up to this moment I have 
never found any one with sufficient hardi- 
hood to fly with me. But you—” 

The idea pleased her, that was evi- 
dent; still, there was visible in her eyes 
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a quiver of hesitation, an awesome gleam 
of the delicious fear of tempting the un- 
known. She cast a look in the direction 
of the hilltop. 

“You spoke of making a call—” 

“That can wait—anything and every- 
thing can wait upon your convenience at 
such a critical time!” 

“You spoke of the motor breaking,” 
she quibbled, “ and of looking constantly 
for places to alight if anything went—” 

“Why, even if the motor were to go 
wrong,” he interrupted joyously, ‘“ we 
could glide safely to earth! True, we 
might alight in a tree, or on a house, or 
in some lake or river; but what would 
follow? The mere detail of a rescue! 
I can climb, and swim, and am _ verv 
strong and active—for one of my years. 
What is a small risk when you know 
there is a disagreeable man pursuing 
you?” 

She fell into a brown study, from 
which she roused to inquire: 

“Are you a perfectly capable avia- 
tor?” 

“T have been aviating in the Bat for 


four months,” he answered proudly. 
“The first month I fell seventeen 
times—”’ 


‘““Qo-ooh!” she shivered. 

“The second month only six,” he 
went on. ‘ The third month, the Bat 
was undergoing extensive repairs. So 
far this month—and this is the 25th—I 
haven’t met with a single accident. Yes, 
I think I can assure you that I am a per- 
fectly capable aviator.” 

“T might-go to the top of the hill,” 
she decided, in a moment of weakness, 
“and just look at the—the Bat. What 
a horrid name! Why don’t you call it 
the Silverwing? That’s poetical, and 
flying must be the very poetry of mo- 
tion.” 

He winced. 

“The poetry of motion,” he explained, 
“is lost in the prosy fact that if you 
don’t keep the center of gravity at all 
times coincident with the center of air- 
pressure, unpleasant things happen. I 
suppose,” he added, as they began climb- 
ing the slope, “that your good, kind 
uncle and the disagreeable man will find 
the motor-car and take care of it?” 

“The car,” she assured him loftily, 
“is the least of my worries.” 
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“ Excellent!’’ he applauded, as they 
halted beside the Bat. 

“Those are the wings?” she said, 
pointing upward. 

“Quite so,” he agreed. “ Aviators 
call them planes, but ‘ wings’ is—more 
poetical.” 

“What is that?” 
question and to point. 

“The steering rudder. When it is 
turned, we alter our horizontal course.” 

“And what are those two little wings 
in front, one above the other?” 

“The auxiliary planes. By tilting 
them we alter our vertical course.” 

“What an ugly little motor!” 

“Beauty, in an aeroplane motor, is 
carefully eliminated as useless weight.” 

“And that big, two-bladed thing by 
the steering rudder?” , 

“The propeller. It forces us through 
the air as a screw forces a ship through 
the water. Aeroplane propellers are very 
noisy, when in action, but I have invent- 
ed a device that makes this one practi- 
cally silent.” 

“Where are the seats?” 

“ Right there, in front of the-motor.” 

“Not even upholstered!” she ex- 
claimed disdainfully. “Not even a 
lazy-back! ” 

“In the present state of the art of 
aviation,” he expounded, “ luxurious 
ease gives place to rigid utility.” 

“ What is that big iron horseshoe back 
of the driver’s seat?” 

“JT clamp it about my neck and over 
my shoulders. When the machine tips, 
my shoulders naturally incline toward 
the center of gravity. The horseshoe is 
moved, and in turn moves the extension 
wing-tips and keeps the air-ship right- 
side up. If you are ready, we will pro- 
ceed.” 

“On second thought,” she answered, 
“T believe I will walk across the fields. 
The red runabout will not be able to 
follow me over rough ground.” 

“Then, young lady,” he advised, “ I 
would start at once. The red runabout 
is coming.” 

She turned, and from her elevated 
view-point saw a crimson car in the dis- 
tance, madly approaching. Without 
further hesitation she seated. herself in 
the aeroplane. 

“ Please hurry!” 


she continued to 


she implored. 
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He started the gasoline and switched 
on the spark; then, turning the propeller, 
he assisted the motor to take up its cycle. 

“Sit perfectly still,” he requested, 
“and hold tight to the hand-rails!” 


II 


PLACING himself beside her, neck and 
shoulders bracketed in the horseshoe, 
Gordon turned the power into the bi- 
cycle-wheels. With constantly increas- 
ing speed they raced down the hill. 

Under the spell of excitement, roses 
bloomed in the girl’s cheeks and her eyes 
danced. Yes, she was very pretty; and, 
while this continued to be merely an in- 
cidental matter to Gordon, yet it fired 
him with a determination to take very 
good care of his passenger. He would 
follow the road, the flat, wide road. If 
anything happened to the machine, he 
would thus be able to deposit his passen- 
ger safely on terra firma. 

When near the foot of the hill, the 
wings caught the upward rush of air 
and the machine sailed into space. The 
aeroplane flew easily, gently, climbing 
the sky like a gull. An ecstatic cry 
escaped the girl. 

Gordon’s face shone with pleasure. A 
little of the pleasant cynicism had even 
died out of it. 

“This is like being carried to the skies 
on downy beds of ease,” he laughed. 
“We are fifty feet in the air, though, 
and it is high enough.” 

He swung the Bat to a level keel and 
turned in a wide half-circle. 

‘““Why are you going back?” the girl 
demanded. 

“So that you may wave a mocking 
hand at the disagreeable man,” chuckled 
Gordon. ‘“ He must be consumed with 
chagrin. No more than fifty feet from 
him, and yet you might as well be fifty 
thousand miles!” 

The runabout was at a baffled rest on 
the hilltop. One very excited elderly 
passenger was standing in the car; the 
other had his head thrown back and 
was staring upward, with jaws agape. 

“Evelyn! Ev-e-lyn:” 

The elderly gentleman was shouting. 
Clearly, he was so overcome by his emo- 
tions that he could not say more. By 
the time he had mastered himself, the Bat 
was out of ear-shot. 
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“ Evelyn,’ murmured Gordon, _ his 
voice barely audible above the subdued 
whir of the motor. “ That name a 
favorite of mine.” 

His companion, if she heard, paid no 
attention to the random remark. 

“Dear old Uncle George!” sighed 
the girl, in a sudden access of contrition. 
“Oh, if he could only know that man 
as I know him!” 

“The disagreeable man?” said Gor- 


is 
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isn’t right for fathers to make matri- 
monial provision for their daughters! 
Fancy caring for some one whom you 
have never seen, and whom you are posi- 
tive, by—by intuition, you are not going 
to like!” 

“T can’t fancy it,” said Gordon. 
“ Your father was a bosom friend of the 
father of the disagreeable man, and re- 
quested in his will that you should marry 
his friend’s son?” 





‘‘IF YOU CANNOT HELP ME, I WILL NOT 


don tentatively, keeping his eyes, his 
hands, and his faculties strictly to their 
work, 
“ Certainly,” came the answer ; “ whom 
eine?” 
“How long have you known him?” 
“T don’t really know him at all. We 
we haven’t met. ‘To-day we were to 
be introduced to each other.” Her voice 
rose in sharp rebuke as she went on. “ It 
10 





TAKE UP ANY MORE OF YOUR TIME!” 


There was a rising note of interroga- 
tion in the last word, but otherwise the 
statement had all the swing of enunciated 
fact. Out of the clew of shis eyes Gor- 
don saw the girl’s face turned to him. 

“That is partly the truth,” she ad- 
mitted; “but the request was in a let- 
ter, and not in a will. The dear old 
pater is a colonel, stationed in the Phil- 
ippines.”’ 
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“ Then he is laboring under a delusion 
no less than your uncle?” 

The exhilaration of the flight had 
loosened the girl’s tongue, or it may be 
that she felt that some knowledge of the 
facts was due to this stranger who was 
so chivalrously aiding her. 

“ Yes,” said she morosely, “they are 
both deceived.” 

“ Probably,” ventured Gordon, “ they 
don’t know there is some one else?” 

“ How could they,” was the tart re- 
joinder, “when there isn’t any one 
else?” 

“Tt’s the old story!” he exclaimed. 
“ Very distressing—very. I will take you 
a thousand miles, if you wish—and if 
the gasoline holds out.” 

“His name is Norcross,” she vouch- 
safed. 

“Uncle George Norcross?” 

“No, the disagreeable man’s name is 
Norcross. The minute that red runabout 
drove into the yard I knew who was 
coming!” 

“From a photograph, perhaps?” 

“No,” disdainfully, ‘not from a pho- 
tograph. He sent me one, but I wouldn't 
even look at it. I tore it up!” she added 
viciously. 

Gordon shook his head vaguely. 

“T suppose he has a photograph of 
you?” he queried. 

A deeper crimson dyed her face. 

“ Of course,” she returned. “ I couldn't 
help that. Father sent it to him from 
the Philippines. Uncle George told me 
Mr. Norcross was’ expected to call on 
us to-day, and that also helped me to 
identify him. Did I do right to run 
away?” 

“ Exactly right,” he declared. “ Still, 
you know, you might have given him a 
chance—just a fighting chance.” 

“Chance!” she gasped, exasperated. 
“Didn’t you see him in the runabout? 
And you can find fault with me for not 
giving him a chance?” 

Gordon manipulated the rudder and 
pointed the Bat in the other direction. 

“He might not have prewed so dis- 
agreeable upon closer acquaintance,” he 


” 





suggested. 

“We're going back again!” cried the 
girl. ‘Why do you keep running up 
and down the road? The red runabout 
is hurrying this way at full speed.” 
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He had an answer ready, but there was 
no time to give it. Something snapped, 
the Bat shivered, and the motor went 
out of tune and popped and sputtered 
despairingly. 

“There you are!” grumbled Gordon. 
“It always happens when you don’t ex- 
pect it, and always when there’s im- 
portant business on hand!” 

“What has happened?” cried the 
girl in alarm. 

The Bat had lost headway and was 
falling, 


’ 
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A TENSE alertness ran through Gor- 
don’s body, even as his nimble wits 
leaped to cope with the emergency. 

“Don’t be afraid,’ he said calmly, 
but in a masterful tone that thrilled the 
girl. ‘“ Hold fast and sit quietly.” 

With all the motor’s failing power he 
flung the Bat at a sharp angle toward 
the road. The frightened girl saw’ the 
ground rushing up at them, and waited, 
staring and breathless, for what was to 
come. 

Hither and thither darted Gordon’s 
hands, touching levers and twisting the 
steering-wheel. His brain summed up 
the probabilities in a flash. ‘The Bat 
would escape the telephone-poles, but 
this part of the highway was fenced, and, 
do what she could, wholly to avoid the 
fence on the right was impossible. 

Suddenly, just when it seemed to the 
girl that they must strike-the road with 
crushing force, the Bat lifted its head, 
skimmed over the ground on an even 
keel and settled to earth with a crash. 
There was a broken wing, nothing more. 
The wide-reaching planes covered too 
great an area to escape the fence, and 
some small amount of destruction had to 
follow. 

The girl stepped quickly from the tilt- 
ed foot-rest to the ground. She was 
white and frightened, but in no wise 
hurt. 

The red runabout was on the scene 
almost as soon as the Bat had landed, 
and Uncle George was at the girl’s side 
when she dropped from the foot-rest. 

“My child, my dear child!” he ex- 
claimed tremulously. ‘What is the 
meaning of this wild folly? Why did 
you run away in the touring-car? And 
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DEAR OLD UNCLE GEORGE!” SIGHED THE GIRL, IN A SUDDEN ACCESS OF CONTRITION, 
‘‘OH, IF HE COULD ONLY KNOW THAT MAN AS I KNOW HIM!” 
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why, in the name of sense and reason, 
did you.risk your life in that flying-ma- 
chine? Holcomb!” he shouted to his 
companion, fearing that his niece was 
about to faint. . 

But the girl did not faint. There 
were tonic properties in the name of 
Holcomb.. Uncle George could not un- 
derstand this, of course, but Gordon, 
disentangling himself from broken guys, 
splintered supports, and torn canvas, not 
only heard, but chuckled. 

“ Holcomb? Holcomb?” breathed the 
girl, straightening alertly to her full 
height and freeing herself from the sup- 
port of her uncle’s arm. “ Did you say 
Holcomb, Uncle George?” 

“Why, certainly, my dear,’ answered 
the perplexed Uncle George. “ Pardon 
me! Holcomb—my niece, Miss Grayson. 
Mr. Holcomb, Evelyn,” he added, 
“comes from Chicago. He brought me 
that rare peachblow vase from the col- 
lection of Horton James—the vase for 
which I have been negotiating for the 
last six months. But you have allowed 
me little time to think about the vase!” 

Uncle George was a collector of rare 
antiques, and it chanced that Holcomb 
was his Chicago agent. Gordon chuck- 
led again as he pulled a_ formidable 
splinter out of his canvas coat. Miss 
Grayson, he thought, would have done 
well to look at a certain photograph, 
instead of ignoring and destroying it. 

Uncle George, leaving Holcomb to 
engage his niece in such small talk as 
he could command in the circumstances, 
turned to the torn but smiling aviator ap- 
proaching from the crippled aeroplane. 

“Why—why,” stammered - Uncle 
George, far gone with astonishment, “ if 
it isn’t Gordon! My boy, my boy!” 
and he hurried forward to grasp Gor- 
don’s hand. 
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“Let explanations go for the pres- 
ent,” begged Gordon, “ and introduce me 
to Miss Grayson. So far, that formality 
has been neglected.” 


Clinging to Gordon’s arm, Uncle 
George led him toward the girl. Hol- 


comb stepped back and watched develop- 
ments with interest. 

“Evelyn, my _ dear,” said Uncle 
George, “this would be a happy  sur- 
prise, if—if the circumstances were dif- 
ferent. ‘This is Gordon—Gordon Nor- 
cross.” 

A pair of blue eyes opened to their 
widest, and a sharp breath came from 
between two tense, red lips. If Holcomb 
had been a surprise, here was a greater 
in Gordon. Miss Grayson murmured 
something that was scarcely audible, took 
her uncle’s arm, and moved in the direc- 
tion of the red runabout. 

“Take me home,” was all she said. 

“Never mind me, Uncle George,” 
cried the aviator cheerfully. “ After 
what the Bat has done for me I wouldn’t 
leave it for love.or money. ‘Take Miss 
Grayson home. If she will allow me, 
I'll call at your place to-morrow.” 

It was not until the three had crowd- 
ed into the little runabout and headed 
toward home that Miss Grayson made 
known her wishes regarding the pilot of 
the Bat, 

“There will have to be some explan- 
ations, Mr. Norcross,” she called, “ and 
I hope you will come and help me make 
them.” 

Gordon, frayed and bruised but hap- 
py, stood in the road and watched until 
the red runabout had vanished in its own 
dust; then he limped to his tooi-box, 
took out a flask of arnica, and gave 
lengthened attention to his scratches. 

‘“T believe,” he mused, as he worked, 
“T can almost call this a victory!” 





ONE MORE DISCOVERY 


Nor among the ice of ages, where the frosty storm-fiend rages, 
Have I sought to claim the laurels earned by Peary, claimed by Cook; 
Nor by efforts strong and manly vied with Roosevelt, or with Stanley 
To confine the world’s equator in a coyprighted book. 


From such arduous toil exempted, none the less have I attempted 
Long to penetrate a realm, uncharted since the dawn of days. 

Seers have sought, but never found it, broken hearts are strewn around it; 
And this sweet, elusive goal is called “ The Drift of Woman’s Ways.” 





Harry F. Bowling 











MRS. GEORGE GOULD, OF NEW YORK, AND HER FOUR DAUGHTERS— MARJORIE (ON 
THE RIGHT), WHO IS TO MARRY ANTHONY J. DREXEL, JR., ON THE IQTH 
OF APRIL; VIVIEN (ON THE LEFT), AGED SEVE 
AGED NINE; AND GLORIA, AGED FOUR 


From a photograth—copyright, roto, by Marceau, New Vork 
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XVII—LADY BLESSINGTON AND COUNT D’ORSAY 


BY LYNDON ORR 


FTEN there has arisen some man 
who, either by his natural gifts, 
or by his impudence, or by the 

combination of both, has made himself a 
recognized leader in the English fashion- 


One of the first of these 
Nash, usually known 
as who flourished in the 
eighteenth century. Nash was a man of 
doubtful origin, nor was he attractive in 


able world. 
men was Richard 
“Beau Nash,”’ 





























MARGARET, 


COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON, 


AT THE AGE OF THIRTY-TWO, 


ABOUT FOUR YEARS AFTER HER MARRIAGE TO LORD BLESSINGTON 


From the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, now in the Wallace collection 
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his looks, for he was a 
huge, clumsy creature, 
with features that 
were both irregular 
and harsh. Neverthe- 
less, for nearly fifty 
years Beau Nash was 
an arbiter of  fash- 
ion. Goldsmith, who 
wrote his life,  de- 
clared that his su- 
premacy was due to 
his pleasing manners, 
‘*his assiduity, flat- 
tery, fine clothes, and 
as much wit as the 
ladies had whom he 
addressed.””’ He con- 
verted the town of 
Bath from a rude little 
hamlet into an English 
Newport, of which he 
was the social auto- 
crat. He actually drew 
up a set of written 
rules, which some of 
the best-born and best- 
bred people follow sla- 
vishly. 

I.ven better known 
to us is George Bry- 
an Brummel, common- 
ly called ‘‘ Beau 
Brummel,” who by his 
friendship with George 
1V—then Prince Re- 
gent—was an oracle at 


court on everything that related to dress, ring the old-time English suspicion of 
and etiquette, and the proper mode of foreigners. A much higher type of so- 
living. His memory has been kept alive, cial arbiter was a Frenchman who for 
most of all, by Richard Mansfield’s fa- twenty years, during the early part of 
The play (Queen Victoria’s reign, gave law to the 
is based upon the actual facts; for after great world of fashion, besides exercising 
Brummel had lost the royal favor he died a definite influence upon English art and 
an insane pauper in the French town of _ literature. 
Caen. He, too, had a distinguished bi- 
ographer, since Bulwer Lytton’s novel 
“Pelham” is really the narrative of This was Count. Albert Guillaume 
Brummel’s curious career, 
Long after Brummel, Lord Ranelagh generals, and descended by a morganatic 
led the gilded’ youth of London, and it marriage from the King of Wiirttemberg. 
was under his patronage that the noto- The old general, his father, was a man of 
rious Lola Montez made her first appear- high courage, impressive appearance, and 
ance in the British capital. 
These three men—Nash, Brummel,and transmitted to his son. ‘The young Count 
Ranelagh—had the advantage of being d’Orsay, when he came of age, found the 
Englishmen, and, therefore, of not incur- 


mous impersonation of him. 
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ALBERT GUILLAUME GABRIEL, COUNT D’ORSAY 


From a drawing by BR. J. Lane, A.R.A. 


THE SON OF A MARSHAL OF FRANCE 


d'Orsay, the son of one of Napoleon’s 


keen intellect, all of which qualities he 


Napoleonic era ended, and France govy- 
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erned by Louis XVIII. The king gave 
Count d’Orsay a commission in the army, 
in a regiment stationed at Valence, in the 
southeastern part of France. He had al- 
ready visited England and learned the 
English language, and he had made some 
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the balls given by his regiment, although 
he was more courted than any other offi- 
cer, he always sought out the plainest 
girls and showed them the most flatter- 
ing attentions. No “ wallflowers” were 
left neglected when D’Orsay was present. 

















LADY BLESSINGTON DURING HER WIDOWHOOD, 


From the painting by A. 


distinguished friends there, among whom 
were Lord Byron and ‘Thomas Moore. 
On his return to France, he began his 
garrison life at Valence, where he showed 
some of the finer qualities of his charac- 
ter. It is not merely that he was hand- 
some and accomplished, and that he had 
the gift of winning the affections of those 
about him. Unlike Nash and Brummel, 
he was a gentleman in every sense, and 
his courtesy was of the highest kind. At 


AT THE AGE OF ABOUT FORTY-FIVE 
E. Chalon 


There is another story told of him 
which is no less characteristic. He was 
billeted in the house of a rather humble 
family of the town. It consisted of a 
middle-aged woman, her daughter, and a 
son. This son was of the most brutish 
type. Huge as an ox, he was surly, of- 
fensive, and cruel; and both his mother 
and sister shuddered in his presence. One 
day, when he had been drinking, after 
hurling at them every vile epithet con- 
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ceivable, he took to beating them; for 
with his giant strength they were mere 
infants in his hands. 

At the first sound of this frightful 
scene, D’Orsay rushed rapidly down to 
the lower room and confronted the out- 
rageous bully. 

“Stop at once!” cried D’Orsay. 

The giant turned, frenzied with rage at 
the interruption. 

“Aha! You red-legged jackanapes! | 
will do the same to you.” 

But in an instarit he was stretched 
upon his back, bleeding from his mouth 
and nose. He leaped to his feet, and 
ence again was struck nearly senseless by 
D'Orsay, who was an accomplished boxer. 
Again and again this was repeated, until 
the ruffian changed from bull to sheep, 
and bleated out a request for mercy. 
D’Orsay gave him a contemptuous kick, 
and then said: 

“Tf you ever threaten to repeat this 
conduct, I will beat you until you are 
senseless ! ”” 

It is strange how completely human 
beings are in the hands of fate. Here 
was a young French officer quartered in 
a provincial town in the valley of the 
Rhone. Who would have supposed that 
he was destined to become not only a 
Londoner, but a favorite at the British 
court, a model of fashion, a dictator of 
etiquette, widely known for his accom- 
plishments, the patron of literary men 
and of distinguished artists? But all 
these things were to come to pass by a 
mere accident of fortune. 

During his first visit to London, which 
has already been mentioned, Count d’Or- 
say was invited once or twice to recep- 
tions given by the Earl and Countess of 
Blessington, where he was well received, 
though this was only an incident of his 
English sojourn. Before the story pro- 
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ceeds any further, it is necessary to give 
an account of the Earl and of Lady Bles- 
sington, since both of their careers had 
been, to say the least, unusual. 


THE EXTRAVAGANT LORD BLESSINGTON 


Lord Blessington was an Irish peer for 
whom an ancient title had been revived. 
He was remotely descended from the 
Stuarts of Scotland, and therefore had 
royal blood to boast of. He had been 
well educated, and in many ways was a 
man of pleasing manner. On the other 
hand, he had early inherited a very large 
property, which yielded him an income of 
about thirty thousand pounds a year. He 
had estates in Ireland, and he owned 
nearly the whole of a fashionable street 
in London, with the buildings erected 
on it. 

This fortune, and the absence of any 
one who could control him, had made 
him wilful and extravagant, and had 
wrought in him a curious love of per- 
sonal display. Even as a child, he would 
clamor to be dressed in the most gorgeous 
uniforms ; and when he got possession of 
his property, his love of display became 
almost a monomania. He built a theater 
as an adjunct to his country house in Ire- 
land, and imported players from London 
and elsewhere to act in it. He loved to 
mingle with the mummers, to try on their 
various costumes, and to parade up and 
down, now as an oriental prince and now 
as a Roman emperor. 

In London, he hung about the green- 
rooms, and was a well-known figure 
wherever actors or actresses were collect- 
ed. Such was his love of the stage that 
he sought to marry into the profession, 
and set his heart on a girl named Mary 


“Campbell Browne, who was very beauti- 


ful to look at, but who was not conspic- 
uous either for her mind or for her mor- 


EDITOR'S NOTE—This series of articles deals with some of the most interesting personal 





romances of history, treating them as studies in human nature, and considering the moral and 
psychological problems which they illustrate. Previous articles have dealt with ‘‘The Empress 
Marie Louise and Count Neipperg’”’ (January, 1909) ; ‘‘George Eliot and George Henry Lewes” 
(February) ; ‘Antony and Cleopatra” (March); ‘‘ Byron afd the Countess Guiccioli" (Apri!) ; 
‘* Thackeray and Mrs. Brookfield" (May); ‘‘ Mary Queen of Scots and Lord Bothwell ” (June) ; 
‘John Stuart Mill and Mrs. Taylor” (July); ‘‘Léon Gambetta and Léonie Léon” (August); 
‘Percy Bysshe Shelley and Mary Godwin” (September); ‘‘Abélard and Héloise” (October); 
‘‘The Story of the Ruskins” (November); ‘‘Charles Reade and Laura Seymour" (December) ; 
“The Story of the Hugos” (January, 1910); ‘‘ The Empress Catharine and Prince Potemkin” 
(February) ; ‘‘Dean Swift and the Two Esthers’’ (March); and ‘‘ Maurice of Saxony and 
Adrienne Lecouvreur” (April). 
il 
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als. When Lord Blessington proposed 
marriage to her, she was obliged to tell 
him that she already had one husband 
still alive, but she was perfectly willing 
to live with him and dispense with the 
marriage ceremony. So, for several years, 
she did live with him, and bore him two 
children. 

It speaks well for the earl that 
the inconvenient husband died, a 
riage at once took place, and Mrs. 
Browne became a countess. “Then, after 
other children had been born, the lady 
died, leaving the earl a widower at about 
the age of forty. The only legitimate 
son born of this marriage followed his 
mother to the grave; and so for the third 
time the earldom of Blessington seemed 
likely to become extinct. 

The death of his wife, however, gave 
the earl a special opportunity to display 
his extravagant tastes. He spent more 
than four thousand pounds on the fune- 
ral ceremonies, importing from France a 
huge black velvet catafalque which had 
shortly before been used at the public 
funeral of Napoleon’s marshal, Duroc. 
while the house blazed with enormous 
wax tapers and glittered with cloth of 
gold. 

Lord Blessington soon plunged again 
into the busy life of London. Having 
now no heir, there was no restraint on his 
expenditures, and he borrowed large sums 
of money in order to buy additional es- 
tates and houses, and to experience the 
exquisite joy of spending lavishly. At 
this time he had his lands in Ireland, a 
town house in St. James’s Square, another 
in Seymour Place, and still another, which 
was afterward to become famous as Gore 
House, in Kensington. 


when 
mar- 


LADY BLESSINGTON’S EARLY LIFE 


Some years before, he had met in Ire- 
land a lady called Mrs. Maurice Farm- 
er; and it happened that she now came 
to London. The earlier story of her still 
young life must here be told, because her 
name afterward became famous, and be- 
cause the tale illustrates wonderfully well 
the raw, crude, lawless period of the Re- 
gency, when England was fighting her 
long war with Napoleon, when the Prince 
Regent was imitating all the vices of the 
old French kings, when prize-fighting, 
deep drinking, dueling, and dicing were 
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practised without restraint in all the large 
cities and towns of the United Kingdom. 
It was, as Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has 
said, “an age of folly and of heroism” ; 
for, while it produced some of the 
greatest blackguards known to _ history, 
it produced also such men as Welling- 


ton and Nelson, the two Pitts, Sheri- 
dan, Byron, Shelley, and Sir Walter 
Scott. 


Mrs. Maurice Farmer was the daugh- 
ter of a small Irish landowner named 
Robert Power—himself the incarnation 
of all the vices of the time. There was 
little law in Ireland, not even that which 
comes from public opinion; and Robert 
Power rode hard to hounds, gambled 
recklessly, and assembled in his house all 
sorts of reprobates, with whom he held 
frightful orgies that lasted from sunset 
until dawn. His wife and his young 
daughters viewed him with terror, and 
the life they led was a perpetual night- 
mare because of the bestial carousings in 
which their father engaged, wasting his 
money and mortgaging his estates until 
the end of his wild career was in plain 
sight. 

There happened to be stationed at 
Clonmel a regiment of infantry in which 
there served a captain named Maurice St. 
Leger Farmer. He was a man of some 
means, but eccentric to a degree. His 
temper was so utterly uncontrolled that 
even his fellow officers could scarcely live 
with him, and he was given to strange 
caprices. It happened that at a ball in 
Clonmel he met the young daughter of 
Robert Power, then a mere child of four- 
teen years. Captain Farmer was seized 
with an infatuation for the girl, and he 
went almost at once to her father, asking 
for her hand in marriage, and proposing 
to settle a sum of money upon her if she 
married him. 

The hard-riding squireen jumped at 
the offer. His own estate was being 
stripped bare. Here was a chance to pro- 
vide for one of his daughters, or, rather, 
to get rid of her, and he agreed that she 
should be married out of hand. Going 
home, he roughly informed the girl that 
she was to be the wife of Captain Farm- 
er. He so bullied his wife that she was 


compelled to join him in this command. 
What was poor little Margaret Power 
She knew 


to do? She was only a child. 
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nothing of the world. She was accus- 
tomed to obey her father as she would 
have obeyed some evil genius who had her 
in his power. There were tears and la- 
mentations. She was frightened half to 
death; yet for her there was no help. 
Therefore, while not yet fifteen, her mar- 
riage took place, and she was the un- 
happy slave of a half-crazy tyrant. She 
had then no beauty whatsoever. She was 
wholly undeveloped—thin and pale, and 
with rough hair that fell over her fright- 
ened eyes; yet Farmer wanted her, and 
he settled his money on her, just as he 
would have spent the same amount to 
gratify any other sudden whim. 

The life she led with him for a few 
months showed him to be more of a devil 
than aman. He took a peculiar delight 
in terrifying her, in subjecting her to 
every sort of outrage, nor did he refrain 
even from beating her with his fists. The 
girl could stand a great deal, but this was 
too much. She returned to her father’s 
house, whcre she was received with the 
bitterest reproaches, but where, at least, 
she was safe from harm; since her pos- 
session of a dowry made her a person of 
some small importance. 

Not long afterward, Captain Farmer 
fell into a dispute with his colonel, Lord 
Caledon, and in the course of it he drew 
his sword on his commanding officer. The 
court martial which was convened to try 
him would probably have had him shot, 
were it not for the general belief that he 
was insane. So he was simply cashiered 
and obliged to leave the service and be- 
take himself elsewhere. Thus the girl 
whom he had married was left quite free 
—free to leave her wretched home, and 
even to leave Ireland. 

She did leave Ireland, and established 
herself in London, where she had some 
acquaintances, among them the Earl of 
Blessington. As already said, he had met 
her in Ireland while she was living with 
her husband; and now from time to time 
he saw her ina friendly way. After the 
death of his wife, he became infatuated 
with Margaret Farmer. She was a good 
deal alone, and his attentions gave her en- 
tertainment. Her past experience led her 
to have no real belief in love. She had 


become, however, in a small way inter- 
ested in literature and art, with an eager 
ambition to be known as a writer. 


As it 
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happened, Captain Farmer, whose name 
she bore, had died some months before 
Lord Blessington had decided to make 
a new marriage. The earl proposed to 
Margaret Farmer, and the two were mar- 
ried by special license. 


A QUEEN OF LONDON SOCIETY 


The Countess of Blessington—to give 
the lady her new title—was now twenty- 
eight years of age, and had developed 
into a woman of great beauty. She was 
noted for the peculiarly vivacious and 
radiant expression which was always on 
her face. She had a kind of vivid love- 
liness accompanied by grace, simplicity, 
and a form of exquisite proportions. The 
ugly duckling had become a swan; for 
now there was no trace of her former 
plainness to be seen. 

Not yet in her life had love come to 
her. Her first husband had been thrust 
upon her, and had treated, her outra- 
geously. Her second husband was much 
older than herself; and though she was 
not without a certain friendly feeling for 
one who had been kind to her, she mar- 
ried him, first of all, for his title and 
position. 

Having been reared in poverty, she had 
no conception of the value of money; 
and though the earl was remarkably ex- 
travagant, the new countess was even 
more so. One after another, their Lon- 
don houses were opened and decorated 
with the utmost lavishness. They gave 
innumerable entertainments, not only to 
the nobility and to men of rank, but— 
because this was Lady Blessington’s pe- 
culiar fad—to artists and actors and wri- 
ters of all degrees. The American, N. 
P. Willis, in his “ Pencilings by the 
Way,” has given an interesting sketch of 
the countess and her surroundings, while 
the younger Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield) 
has depicted D’Orsay as Count Mirabel 
in “ Henrietta Temple.” Willis says: 


In a long library, lined alternately with 
splendidly bound books and mirrors, and 
with a deep window of the breadth of the 
room opening upon Hyde Park, I found 
Lady Blessington alone. The picture, to my 
eye, as the door opened, was a very lovely 
one—a woman of remarkable beauty, half- 
buried in a fauteuil of yellow satin, read- 
ing by a magnificent lamp suspended from 
the center of the arched ceiling. Sofas, 
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couches, ottomans, and busts, arranged in 
rather a crowded sumptuousness through 
the room; enameled tables, covered with ex- 
pensive and elegant trifles in every corner, 
and a delicate white hand in relief on the 
back of a book, to which the eye was at- 
tracted by the blaze of diamond rings. 


All this “crowded sumptuousness ” 
was due to the taste of Lady Blessington. 
Amid it she received royal dukes, states- 
men such as Palmerston, Canning, Cas- 
tlereagh, Russell, and Brougham, actors 
such as Kemble and Mathews, artists 
such as Lawrence and Wilkie, and men 
of letters such as Moore, Bulwer-Lytton. 
and the two Disraelis. ‘To maintain this 
sort of life, Lord Blessington raised large 
amounts of money, totaling about half a 
million pounds sterling, by mortgaging 
his different estates and giving his prom- 
issory notes to money-lenders. Of course, 
he did not spend this vast sum imme- 
diately. He might have lived in com- 
parative luxury upon his income; but he 
was a restless, eager, improvident noble- 
man, and his extravagances were prompt- 
ed by the urgings of his wife. 

In all this display, which Lady Bles- 
sington both stimulated and shared, there 
is to be found a psychological basis. She 
was now verging upon the thirties —a 
time which is a very critical period in a 
woman’s emotional life, if she has not 
already given herself over to love and 
been loved in return. During Lady Bles- 
sington’s earlier years, she had suffered in 
many ways, and it is probable that no 
thought of love had entered her mind. 
She was only too glad if she could escape 
from the harshness of her father and the 
cruelty of her first husband. ‘hen came 
her development into a beautiful woman, 
content for the time to be languorously 
stagnant and to enjoy the rest and peace 
which had come to her. 

When she married Lord Blessington, 
her love-life had not yet commenced ; and 
in fact, there could be no love-life in such 
a marriage—a marriage with a man much 
older than herself, scatter-brained, showy, 
and having no intellectual gifts. So, fora 
time, she sought satisfaction in social tri- 
umphs, in capturing political and literary 
lions in order to exhibit them in her salon, 
and in spending money right and left with 
a lavish hand. But after all, in a woman 
of her temperament, none of these things 
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could satisfy her inner longings. Beau- 
tiful, full of Celtic vivacity, imaginative, 
and eager, such a nature as hers would 
in the end be starved unless her heart 
should be deeply touched, and unless all 
her pent-up emotion could give itself up 
entirely in the great surrender. 

After a few years of London, she grew 
restless and dissatisfied. Her surround- 
ings wearied her. There was a call with- 
in her for something more than she had 
yet experienced. ‘The earl, her husband, 
was by nature no less restless; and so, 
without knowing the reason—which, in- 
deed, she herself did not understand— 
he readily assented to a journey on the 
Continent. 


LADY AND COUNT D’ORSAY 


As they traveled southward, they 
reached at length the town of Valence, 
where Count d’Orsay was stili quartered 
with his regiment. A vague, indefinable 
feeling of attraction swept over this wom- 
an, who was now a woman of the world 
and yet quite inexperienced in affairs re- 
lating to the heart. The mere sound of 
the French officer’s voice, the mere sight 
of his face, the mere knowledge of his 
presence, stirred her as nothing had ever 
stirred her until that time. Yet neither 
he nor she appears to have been con- 
scious at once of the secret of their 
liking. It was enough that they were 
soothed and satisfied with each other’s 
company. 

Oddly enough, the Earl of Blessington 
became as devoted to D’Orsay as did his 
wife. The two urged the count to secure 
a leave of absence, and to accompany 
them to Italy. This he was easily per- 
suaded to do; and the three passed weeks 
and months of a languorous and alluring 
intercourse among the lakes and the se- 
ductive influence of romantic Italy. Just 
what passed between Count d’Orsay and 
Margaret Blessington at this time can- 
not be known, for the secret of it has 
perished with them; but it is certain that 
before very long they came to know that 
each was indispensable to the other. 

The situation was complicated by the 
Earl of Blessington, who, entirely unsus- 
picious, and being very fond of D’Orsay, 
proposed that the count should marry 
Lady Harriet Gardiner, his eldest legiti- 
mate daughter by his first wife. He 
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pressed the match upon the embarrassed 
D’Orsay, and offered to settle the sum of 
forty thousand pounds upon the bride. 
The girl was less than fifteen years of 
age. She had no gifts either of beauty 
or of intelligence ; and, in addition, D’Or- 
say was now deeply in love with her step- 
mother. 

On the other hand, his position with 
the Blessingtons was daily growing diffi- 
cult. People had begun to talk of the 
almost open relations between Count 
d’Orsay and Lady Blessington. Lord 
Byron, in a letter written to the countess, 
spoke to her openly and in a playful way 
ef “ your D’Orsay.” The manners and 
morals of the time were decidedly irregu- 
lar ; yet sooner or later the earl was sure 
to gain some hint of what every one was 
saying. Therefore, much against his real 
desire, yet in order to shelter his rela- 
tions with Lady Blessington, D’Orsay 
agreed to the marriage with Lady Har- 
riet, and he did marry her when she was 
fifteen years of age. 

This shut the mouths of scandal- 
mongers, at least, and made the intimacy 
between D’Orsay and the Blessingtons 
appear to be not unusual; but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the marriage was no mar- 
riage. ‘The unattractive girl, who had 
become a bride merely to hide the indis- 
cretions of her stepmother, was left en- 
tirely to herself ; while the whole family, 
returning to London, made their home 
together in Seymour Place. 

Could D’Orsay have foreseen the fu- 
ture, he would never have done what must 
always seem an act so utterly unworthy of 
him. For, within two years, Lord Bles- 
sington fell ill and died. Had not D’Or- 
say been married, he would now have 
been free to marry Lady Blessington. As 
it was, he was bound fast to her step- 
daughter; and since at that time there 
was no divorce court in England, and 
since he had no reason for seeking a di- 
vorce, he was obliged to live on through 
many years in a most ambiguous situation. 
He did, however, separate himself from 
his childish bride; and having done so, 
he openly took up his residence with Lady 
Blessington at Gore House. By this time, 
however, the companionship of the two 
had received a sort of general sanction, 
and in that easy-going age most people 
took it as a matter of small consequence. 
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The two were now quite free to live 
precisely as they would. Lady Blessing- 
ton became extravagantly happy, and 
Count d’Qrsay was accepted in London 
as an oracle of fashion. Every one was 
eager to visit Gore House, and there they 
received all the notable men of the time. 
The improvidence of Lady Blessington, 
however, was in no respect diminished. 
She lived upon her jointure, recklessly 
spending capital as well as interest, and 
gathering under her roof a rare museum 
of artistic works, from jewels and curios 
up to magnificent pictures and beautiful 
statuary. 

D’Orsay had sufficient self-respect not 
to live upon the money that had come to 
Lady Blessington from her husband. He 
was a skilful painter, and he practised 
his art in a professional way. His por- 
trait of the Duke of Wellington was pre- 
ferred by that famous soldier to any other 
that had been made of him. The Iron 
Duke was, in fact, a frequent visitor at 
Gore House, and he had a very high 
opinion of Count d’Orsay. Lady Bles- 
sington herself engaged in writing, put- 
ting forth novels of “ high life,” some of 
which were very popular in their day. 
But of all that she wrote there remains 
only one book which is of permanent 
value—her ‘Conversations with Lord 
Byron,” a very valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the brilliant poet. 


LADY BLESSINGTON’S DOWNFALL 


But a nemesis was destined to overtake 
the pair. Lady Blessington had lived 
with true Irish improvidence. Money 
flowed through her hands like water, and 
she could never be brought to understand 
that what she had might not last forever. 
Finally, it was all gone, yet her extrava- 
gance continued. Debts were heaped up 
mountain high. She signed notes of hand 
without even reading them. She incurred 
obligations of every sort without a mo- 
ment’s ‘hesitation. 

For a long time her creditors held 
aloof, not believing that her resources 
were in reality exhausted ; but in the end 
there came a crash as sudden as it was 
ruinous. As if moved by a single im- 
pulse, those to whom she owed money 
took out judgments against her and de- 
scended upon Gore House in a swarm. 
This was in the spring of 1849, when 
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Lady Blessington was in her sixtieth year 
and D’Orsay fifty-one. 

It is a curious coincidence that her 
earliest novel had portrayed the wreck of 
a great establishment such as her own. 
Of the scene in Gore House, Mr. Mad- 
den, Lady Blessington’s literary biog- 
rapher, has written: 


Numerous creditors, bill-discounters, mon- 
ey-lenders, jewelers, lace-venders, tax-col- 
lectors, gas company agents, all persons 
having claims to urge, pressed them at this 
period simultaneously. An execution for a 
debt of four thousand pounds was at length 
put in by a house largely engaged in the 
silk, lace, India shawl, and fancy jewelry 
business. 


This sum of four thousand pounds was 
only a nominal claim, but it opened the 
flood-gates for all of Lady Blessington’s 
creditors. Mr. Madden writes still fur- 
ther: 


On the roth of May, 1849, I visited Gore 
House for the last time. The auction was go- 
ing on. There was a large assemblage of peo- 
ple of fashion. Every room was thronged; 
the well-known library-saloon, in which the 
conversaziones took place, was crowded, 
but not with guests. The armchair in which 
the lady of the mansion was wont to sit 
was occupied by a stout, coarse gentleman 
of the Jewish persuasion, busily engaged in 
examining a marble hand extended on a 
book, the fingers of which were modeled 
from a cast of those of the absent mistress 
of the establishment. People, as they passed 
through the room, poked the furniture, 
pulled about the precious objects of art and 
ornaments of various kinds that lay on the 
table; and some made jests and ribald jokes 
on the scene they witnessed. 


At this compulsory sale things went for 
less than half their value. Pictures by 
Lawrence and Landseer, a library con- 
sisting of thousands of volumes, vases of 
exquisite workmanship, chandeliers of or- 
molu, and precious porcelains—all were 
knocked down relentlessly at farcical 
prices. Lady Blessington reserved noth- 
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ing for herself. She knew that the hour 
had struck, and very soon she was on her 
way to Paris, whither Count d’Orsay had 
already gone, having been threatened with 
arrest by a bootmaker to whom he owed 
five hundred pounds. 

D’Orsay very naturally went to Paris, 
for, like his father, he had always been 
an ardent Bonapartist, and now Prince 
Louis Bonaparte had been chosen presi- 
dent of the second French Republic. 
During the prince’s long period of exile, 
he had been the guest of Count d’Orsay, 
who had helped him both with money and 
with influence. D’Orsay now expected 
some return for his former generosity. It 
came, but it came too late. In 1852, short- 
ly after Prince Louis assumed the title of 
emperor, the count was appointed director 
of fine arts, with a suitable income; but 
when the news was brought to him, he was 
already dying. Lady Blessington died 
soon after coming to Paris, before the 
end of the year 1849. 

Comment upon this tangled story is 
scarcely needed. Yet one may quote some 
sayings from a sort of diary which Lady 
Blessington called her “ Night Book.” 
They seem to show that her supreme hap- 
piness lasted only for a little while, and 
that deep down in her heart she had con- 
demned herself : 


A woman’s head is always influenced by 
her heart; but a man’s heart is always in- 
fluenced by his head. 

The separation of friends by death is 
less terrible than the divorce of two hearts 
that have loved, but have ceased to sympa- 
thize, while memory still recalls what they 
once were to each other. 

People are seldom tired of the world un- 
til the world is tired of them. 

A woman should not paint sentiment until 
she has ceased to inspire it. 

It is less difficult for a woman to obtain 
celebrity by her genius than to be pardoned 
for it. 

Memory seldom fails when its office is to 
show us the tombs of our buried hopes. 


MOONRISE 


SHADOW and silence! 


Sweet the spell that holds 


The world in dreamy wonder and delight, 
When the great lily of the moon unfolds 
Its petals in the azure pool of night. 


Frank Dempster Sherman 
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that goes to shipwreck in a furious storm on the treacherous shore of Cape Cod. 


r | SHE heroine of the story is a baby girl, the only living creature saved from a vessel 


She is picked out of the surf by a young man named Ira, the “kid” of the Crooked 
Bar Life-Saving Station; and having no chie to her name or parentage, the crew of the 


station christen her “ Periwinkle.” 


The child speedily captures the affections of the life-savers, but they are anxious that she 


should have a mother’s care. 


They decide to entrust her to Ann Scudder, a widow who 


lives with her father—-Ephraim Rawlins, an old beach-comber—in a lonely cottage not 


far from the station. 


Vill 


HEY made the presentation with 
some ceremony. 


Captain Sears and three of his 
crew—Jim Curran, Ira, and Sam Coffin— 
conveyed Periwinkle to the beach-comb- 
er’s. The morning being fine, the men 
turned out as if for inspection, with 
freshly washed white shirts and trousers 
over their heavy serge. ‘The keeper him- 
self wore his best blue uniform, just 
pressed, and with brass buttons fairly 
blazing in the sunlight. 

Captain Sears led the -way silently, 
carrying the child in his arms. Jim and 
Ira and Sam followed close behind him, 
three abreast, keeping step in their march 
along the beach, like a solemn body- 
guard. 

Periwinkle seemed to enjoy her share 
in the procession. Evidently, she held no 
grudge against the sea. As she caught 
sight of it, now smiling at her radiantly 
in the morning sunlight, she smiled back 
at it, then laughed in soft response to its 
music, and held out her hands toward 
the reaching ripples, as if to a mother’s 
arms. 

Her delight was so urgent that the cap- 
tain set her down on the beach, and, care- 


fully keeping hold of her hand, let her 
look off from her small height over the 
wide water. 

This sobered her. She showed no timid- 
ity, but only stared, her lips parted, her 
large eyes full of a grave wonderment 
and as blue as if inherited from the mother 
sea herself. 

While she watched, the sea’s faint 
changes were hers, too. Its eternal mo- 
bility was in her baby face; the stirring 
of currents seemed to cross her eyes. 
When the ripples receded, she looked sur- 
prised and disappointed, wider-eyed, as if 
a toy was being taken from her. When 
they stole again to her feet, she smiled 
with their own sunny sparkle and clapped 
her hands. 

It was as if the sea-mother was playing 
with her, had gone down on her knees to 
her, and was talking baby-talk that she 
could understand. At last she looked up 
at the captain and chirped like a young 
sandpiper: ‘‘ Tea, tea!” 

“Ves,” the veteran said, sighing. “The 
sea!” 

Taking her again in his arms, Captain 
Sears marched on faster than before to- 
ward the beach-comber’s cottage. 

““She don’t remember,” said Jim, 
way it treated her.” 


é 


the 


* This story began in the April number of MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE 
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‘‘T’ll bet she’s got sailor blood in her,” 
said Ira. 

Sam Coffin frowned. He had a dolo- 
rous air, as of a would-be poet. 

“There’s times,” he muttered, ‘“ when 
I’d sell my immortal soul to be able to say 
the right thing. It’s like diving down in 
yourself looking for a sunk cargo and 
bringing up just rubbish, and all the time 
the stuff you’re after is there—you know 
it’s there! ” 

They came to a halt behind one of the 
dunes flanking Ann Scudder’s house, and 
held a council of war. In the midst of 
this they were interrupted by the beach- 
comber himself. As if divining their 
proximity by some sixth sense, he came 
peering around the dune and discovered 
them. 

“ How do, cap?” said he. 
the wind?” 

‘Eph, you have a nose for salvage,” 
returned the keeper. ‘‘ Now, here’s the 
prettiest souvenir you ever combed the 
beach for.” 

He held up Periwinkle. 
made a wry grimace. 

“H’m! Still alive, eh? 
in’ to do with her?” 

‘““She’s got to have a home,” said Cap- 
tain Sears, ‘till we find out something 
about her. I suppose you’d be more in- 
terested in the child if she was a piece of 
driftwood.” 

The beach-comber eyed Periwinkle, 
and she drew back from him timidly un- 
der the shelter of the captain’s arm. Yet 
Ephraim’s look was inquisitive rather 
than unfriendly. 

“ Huh, I don’t know! D’ you remem- 
ber that cradle come ashore from the 
Jennie B. Fuller, ten year ago? I al- 
ways had a hankering to have that put to 
use.” He glanced back furtively over his 
shoulder, in the direction of the cottage, 
and lowered his voice to a sort of whee- 
zing whisper. ‘ That cradle’s enough to 
drive a man daft. She’s got it in her 
bedroom, and sometimes in the night she 
keeps me awake hours—rockin’ that emp- 
tv cradle! I can hear it goin’ an’ her 
kinder croonin’ over it. Durn it, cap, it’s 
creepy! Sometimes I’m afeared she’s get- 
tin’ a little off.” 

The surfmen glanced at one another 
comprehendingly. ‘The captain smiled. 

“Then, Eph,” said he, “this child 


“ What’s in 


Ephraim 


What you go- 
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ought to lie in that cradle of yours, 
oughtn’t she?” 

Eph inspected her closer, and Periwin- 
kle, gaining courage, reached up a tiny 
hand to pull the old beach-comber’s long, 
straggling hair. He jerked back with a 
chuckle. 

“Seems as though she ought,” he re- 
plied. Then he frowned, and his voice 
sank to a whine. ‘‘ But it’s goin’ to cost, 
and I’m poor.” 

There was a chorused protest from the 
surfmen. 

“Poor! Tell that to somebody else. 
You’ve got money tucked away. Anyhow, 
we'll chip in—all of us.” 

Rawlins glanced at one and another 
with blinking eyes, as if unaccustomed to 
the light of day. 

“How much?” 

Sam Coffin rose to the occasion. 

“As much as Ann says she needs,” he 
answered shrewdly. 

It was arranged that Ephraim should 
go ahead as their ambassador to broach 
the matter to his daughter. He did so. 

“Ann,” he began, “I heard you rock- 
in’ that empty cradle again only last 
night.” 

His voice had a maudlin note in it, 
perhaps his nearest approach to tender- 
ness. His daughter laughed briefly and 
mirthlessly. 

“Well, I’ve never lied to you about it. 
What if you did? If you’ve got ears, 
father, you can hear. If you’ve got a 
heart—” She turned away bitterly. 

“Ann,” he said, “I hev got a heart, 
an’ I’ll show it. How’d you like to hev 
the care of a child?” 

She turned quickly back to him, facing 
him, all at once tight-strung, her pallid 
cheeks flushed with sudden color. Then 
the wave as swiftly ebbed, leaving her 
limp and paler than ever. 

“You're joking.” 

“No, I ain’t. 
the wreck.” 

“Don’t they know anything about 
her?” Ann’s face was strained. ‘ About 
her folks?” 

She waited breathless for his answer. 

“Not a thing yet. Maybe they will 
any day, an’ maybe they never will.” 

“Then I’d be taking awful chances, 
father.” 

“How d’ you mean?” 


I mean the baby from 
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“T mean—I mean—if they came and 
took her away from me—” 

“That might happen just the same if 
she was your own flesh. She might fall 
sick and die. Them’s the chances of all 
mothers.” 

Ann’s fingers were nervously playing 
about her lips, as if to choke back some 
inner cry or tear it forth. She bit her 
nails, and her flat bosom heaved. 

“Come,” said her father, ‘‘ they’re wait- 
ing outside.” 

“ What? 
them?” 

Tm" 

Ann Scudder turned and paced the 
floor a moment, gaunt and silent as a 
man. At length she paused, half turned 
toward her father, and said calmly, even 
coldly: 

“ All right—if they haven’t any other 
place for the child, I suppose we can give 
her shelter.” 

He went out, and the men under the 
dune saw him wave to them from the top. 
They made their way around to the cot- 
tage. 

Ann stood in the doorway, a figure of 
adamant. Her father shambled around 
the house, entered by a rear door, and 
fortified himself with a glass of gin and 
water. 

“T thought,” began the captain, ad- 
dressing Ann Scudder ceremoniously, 
“vou might like—I mean, we want to 
ask—” Her frigid manner embarrassed 
him, struck him dumb. Evidently she 
knew that he suspected her of those visits 
to the station. ‘ Here, Sam,” he said, 
“vou’re the speech-maker.” 

Sam took the child in his arms, and 
dived within himself for the stuff he 
knew was there; but, as usual, he only 
brought up what he called rubbish. 

“You see, it’s this way, Mrs. Scudder. 
Your husband got drowned in the sea, 
and now the sea sends back this—” 

Ann shifted. 

““T don’t see any need of such talk as 
all that.” 

Sam looked down dolefully at the child 
in his arms. 

““We only wanted to make a little 
speech of presentation,” he muttered in 
apology. 

Ann smiled stoically, but the ordeal of 
waiting was too much for her. They saw 


Have they got her with 


her sway and lean against the door-post 
for support. 

** Go on with it, then.” 

Ira fidgeted under the strain. 

“Hurry up, Sam!” 

Big Jim gave Sam a nudge that almost 
knocked him over with the baby in his 
arms. Sam smiled rather vapidly at Ann 
Scudder. 

“We call the child Periwinkle,” he 
said with a politeness meant to be propi- 
tiating. “Don’t you think that it’s a 
pretty name?” 

“No, I call it fantastic.” 

Periwinkle, wholly unconcerned at all 
that was passing, began uttering that soft 
little pigeon-like coo of hers as she peeped 
across at Ann from Sam’s arms. It was 
a coo of recognition. 

The gaunt woman, trembling from head 
to foot, came out into the morning sun- 
shine. Her hands were locked across her 
breast, her fingers working with convul- 
sive eagerness. 

“Will you take the child? ”’ asked Cap- 
tain Sears. 

She gave a sharp nod. 

“Td just as lief.” 

Then Sam handed Periwinkle to her. 

Once the baby was in her arms, she 
swiftly turned without a word and van- 
ished into the house. ‘They heard a sob 
break harshly from her. 

That night the cradle was still empty, 
but she did not rock it. She lay with the 
child in the hollow of her arm. 


IX 


ANN ScuppER had dared to gamble 
with destiny, and her courage had its re- 
ward. Sam Coffin, by dint of deep intel- 
lectual travail, contrived a sort of priestly 
decree: 

‘That which the sea hath given, let no 
man take away.” 

Days dissolved into months, months into 
years, and Periwinkle grew up calling 
Ann “ mother.” 

Probably never before, even on the 
Cape, has a girl’s lot been as hers was. 
She matured into bloom amid hoards of 
wreckage; she was like a sea - anemone 
sprung from sea ruins. 

Her fame spread, and so did her queer 
beach name. 

“ Periwinkle, the girl they saved as a 
baby.” “ Periwinkle, the beach-comber’s 
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grandchild.” “ Periwinkle, Widow Scud- 
der’s ewe lamb.” ‘ Periwinkle, the life- 
savers’ mascot, the daughter of the regi- 
ment.” 

This was the way they spoke of her all 
along Cape Cod, though her foster-moth- 
er had christened the little girl “ Ann,” 
after herself, and in more familiar speech 
called her “ Nancy.” 

In the warm months, summer visitors— 
city people from everywhere — used to 
drive out to the distant beaches to see the 
child; but she was very shy and simple. 
and it soon became a proverb with the 
tourists that when any one spoke to the 
periwinkle it always crawled far back into 
its shell. 

The natives, too, came to see her, espe- 
cially men—one or two Portuguese from 
Provincetown, and youths from Truro, 
Wellfleet, Orleans—some, no doubt, on 
no honest errand bent. She became a 
lure to thém, a dream image, far out on 
the desolate shore. ‘There was enchant- 
ment in her story, in her life, in her per- 
sonality, in the contrast between herself 
and her surroundings; and though her 
figure was like a young boy’s, and her 
face quaint rather than pretty, there was 
a peculiar enchantment in these, too. She 
was somehow fraught with the sea-spirit ; 
it whispered through her to their sea- 
loving hearts. 

But she was well guarded, both by her 
own nature and by the protection of those 
with whom she lived. Ann Scudder played 
the true dragon in her behalf, and each 
man of the station had built within him- 
self a shrine for her. ‘The isolated little 
company worshiped her as simply and de- 
voutly as old-time monks worshiped their 
Lady of Heaven. 

If some of them also loved her with a 
more human love—which is not to be de- 
nied — they locked it within themselves. 
waiting for her womanhood. They had 
saved her from the sea and had a prior 
claim before all outsiders. It seemed only 
fair that when she mated she should 
choose a surfman. 

In her girlhood she spent hours at the 
station, mothering them, doctoring their 
ailments, listening to their yarns, watch- 
ing them drill, learning the signal-code 
and regulations, nursing shipwrecked sail- 
ors, even assisting in the actual saving of 
life. She grew up one of them—a boy 
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close to the corps, clever in the surf, 
habitually wearing a man’s oilskins and 
rubber boots in foul weather, loving life- 
saving for its own sake, a true daughter 
of the regiment. 

Naturally enough, she seemed born for 
one or another of them—for the luckiest 
one, whichever he might be. 

They took little account of the dispar- 
ity of years; they reckoned without her 
youth, without fate, without the sea itself. 
Weatherwise though they were, they could 
not prophesy the second great storm that 
broke on Crooked Bar, bringing ashore a 
solitary castaway—a man. 

Well as they knew her, they knew little 
of her woman’s nature. They had held 
out rescuing arms to her in her babyhood, 
and she gave them a world of gratitude ; 
but now it was to mean far more to her to 
hold out rescuing arms herself. 


X 


“THERE were three wrecks in one night. 
It was one of the busiest nights in the 
history of the service. First an old coast- 
wise passenger steamer, the Rutland, 
made as if to ride straight across the 
Cape, and, getting no farther than an 
outer bar, stuck there with her distress 
signals flying. Her captain was either 
drunk or obsessed by that unaccountable 
sea-devil which sometimes tricks even the 
ablest navigator. He believed himself 
free of the Cape and heading for Boston, 
instead of which he was leagues off his 
course, his antiquated steamer racing for 
the dangerous shore like an old steeple- 
chaser for a hurdle. 

The second victim was a_lumber- 
schooner from Boothbay, and the sea was 
thick with men clinging to planks from 
her cargo. 

The third catastrophe that night befell 
a vessel far offshore. She was seen only 
for a moment before the water swallowed 
her. 

These different disasters occurred miles 
apart along the coast, the work devolving 
upon the crews of several stations. Now- 
adays the service enjoyed new advantages. 
Between the stations half-way houses had 
been erected for the use of patrolmen, and 
telephone-wires had been strung along the 
beach. 

To-night the electric bells clamored in 
every station, all the way from Monomoy 
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to Race Point. Patrols and keepers hastily 
reported and conferred over the wires, the 
keepers, torn between calamities, finally 
demanding orders from their superintend- 
ent at Provincetown. 

The order came to Crooked Bar: 

“Concentrate on the Rutland. She’s 
carrying fifty passengers. I’m sending 
three crews. She’s ten miles northeast of 
you. You'll have to let the other wrecks 
go.” 

And the superintendent, moving his 
pawns to the succor of the vessel in direst 
need, rang off abruptly. 

Thanks to his generalship and the la- 
bors of his subordinates, the Rutland’s 
passengers were saved that night in 
breeches-buoys, life-cars, and surf-boats, 
the vessel herself being ultimately floated 
off the bar. As for the lumber-schooner, 
more than half of her crew gained the 
beach, clinging to the planks cast loose 
from her cargo. 

It was the third wreck—the sinking of 
the mysterious vessel far offshore — that 
was destined to alter the lives of those at 
Crooked Bar. 

Periwinkle, as a rule, wandered out of 
an evening to meet the patrol. One of 
the half-way houses lay hidden among the 
dunes not far from her home. Here she 
kept many a friendly tryst with one or 
another of the surfmen. Sometimes it 
was Jim, sometimes Ira, and sometimes 
queer Sam Coffin, the oldest and most im- 
personal of her suitors. Others of the 
Crooked Bar crew had been transferred to 
different stations ; but these three still re- 
mained with Captain Sears, and had risen 
by promotion, respectively, to numbers 
one, two, and three in the crew. 

At the half-way house she also met the 
patrol from the station beyond—friends 
less intimate than her old benefactors, but 
nevertheless looked upon with favor, be- 
cause they were surfmen. 

On this same night of disaster she put 
on her oilskin coat, trousers, rubber boots, 
and deep-brimmed rubber hat, and went 
out to meet Ira. She knew that he was 
patrolling from eight to ten o’clock this 
evening, and should reach the half-way 
house about nine. 

When she set out, the sky was still 
broken. The moon, in its last quarter, 





shed a sudden light through great clefts 
in the clouds, only to be blotted out in a 
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moment. On the sea these swift changes 
were intensified, the light and blackness 
tumbling together on its surface as if ina 
deadlier conflict. 

As the dark gained sway the chill of 
the night -increased rapidly, and swift 
flurries of snow began to fall, the wind 
driving them slantwise from the north. 
The flakes shone white and luminous 
about Periwinkle’s lantern. 

She knew nothing of the wrecks as yet ; 
but she was glad that she had not neg- 
lected to bring her lantern, the night be- 
gan to look so dirty. She did not think 
of turning back. Her mother and grand- 
father would not be anxious. She had 
accustomed them to her love of storms 
and her independence. It had been a sort 
of gradual enfranchisement, not at all 
assertive on her part or self-willed, but 
gained kindly, as the natural right of her 
free nature. 

No, they would not be anxious; and, 
besides, it would give Ira a moment of 
pleasure on his long, wearisome trudge. 
Though he had developed into one of the 
cleverest men in the service, he had his 
moods and often needed heartening, she 
told herself. Moreover, it was he who, a 
mere novice, had risked his life to save 
her from the sea. Jim, it was true, had 
rescued them both, and had a claim no 
less valid; and Jim was bigger-heartec 
than any man she knew, except Captain 
Sears. 

She gained the little half - way house 
and stood under the lee of it, waiting for 
Ira. He did not come. She waited until 
she knew it was long past his time; then, 
wondering at his delay, she started along 
the top of the bluff in the direction of the 
station. 

She was not really alarmed, but the 
bluff had its treacherous places — large 
blow-holes that might engulf a man— 
and, if he had ventured too near the edge, 
there might have been a sand-slide, carry- 
ing him down into the surf. 

As she hastened on, she now and then 
swung her lantern to each side and ahead, 
examining the shifting surface of the 
sand. 

She had gone perhaps a mile when a 
corner of her eye caught a sudden gleam 
of brilliant light. Turning, she pulled 
her rubber hat over her eyes and stared 
across the water. 
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She saw a wavering flare, as if from a 
bonfire built far out on the sea. A small, 
shapeless mass of flame quivered in the 
gloom. From the main blaze several red 
offshoots darted forth like streams of 
blood on the black sky. 

The whole fire seemed to be moving 
nearer, growing bigger, brighter. She 
made out a mast, brilliant as a golden 
spear, and loose rigging, burning like a 
fuse. In the midst of the glare a thing 
that looked like a smoke-stack glowed red 
as copper. Close to the gleaming rail 
there seemed to be small, dark figures, 
hurrying fore and aft in terror. One or 
two were already afire. 

Suddenly there was a blinding flash, 
and the low sound of an explosion came 
booming heavily ashore. The vessel, lift- 
ed bodily into the air, was torn asunder in 
huge, flaming fragments, her stays and 
halyards writhing in the night like fiery 
serpents. Then, amid a storm of sparks, 
the blinding scarlet débris and the little 
puppet-like figures went showering down 
into the sea, and the night was even dark- 
er than before. 

Appalled by the calamity she had wit- 
nessed, the girl hastened onward to the 
station for aid. 

She now had to fight her way, matching 
her slender young body against the gale. 
She held before her face one of the short- 
handled, flat-bladed paddles, such as Jim 
and other surfmen used for protection ; 
but the sleet, the sand, and the salt spray 
came whirling around it, cutting her 
cheeks cruelly. 

At last her hand, despite her rubber 
gauntlet, grew so cold that she could hold 
the paddle no longer. She tossed it aside, 
and the storm broke full in her face. She 
bent her little head to it, and pressed her 
palm against her lantern for warmth. 
The snow froze on her oilskin suit, stiffen- 
ing it till it crackled at each step. 

But she had been out on many a stormy 
winter’s night before, and she had a fine, 
supple strength in every limb and muscle. 
Had any one seen her plodding through 
the storm in her yellow suit, with the big 
black hat and boots, and lantern in hand, 
he would have taken her for merely a 
young surfman on patrol duty. 

She gained the bluff’s end, and, de- 
scending to the beach, kept to the hard 
sand within a few feet of the surf. Here 
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she made better time, but it took her al- 
most an hour to go the mile from the 
scene of the burning ship to the life- 
saving station. 

She found the station deserted, and real- 
ized that her comrades had been called 
away to some other wreck farther along 
the coast. 

The storm was so violent that she 
thought of spending the night here at the 
station ; but the terrible, scarlet picture of 
the explosion had branded itself on her 
soul. She was helpless, but she could not 
stay idle. She had to keep on the go, 
had to return to the scene of the catastro- 
phe. She must get home; it would be a 
relief to tell her mother and grandfather 
what had happened. 

She was not emotional, she had seen so 
many wrecks. They were as much a part 
of her life as of the surfmen’s lives. But 
this wreck was different, new, more appal- 
ling. She had never seen a ship on fire ; 
she had never witnessed any calamity 
alone; she had never been unable to no- 
tify her friends and set the wheels of res- 
cue in motion. 

She started back, and the wind, catch- 
ing her, drove her before it like a feather. 
She was borne along in a whirl of sleet 
and sand so swiftly that she could barely 
keep her foothold, and found herself 
forced to run—to try to outrun the gale 
—regardless of all pitfalls. 

When she regained the bluff, on the 
higher and more exposed level she was 
completely at the wind’s mercy. It lifted 
her off her feet and flung her to the sand. 
Panting, she stumbled up and let it sweep 
her on again, the lantern, luckily, still 
alight in her grasp. 

Again the wind overcame her, and she 
went down before it; and this time she 
lay quiet for a moment, struggling to re- 
gain her breath. 

The lantern was on its side, the per- 
sistent little flame flaring and smoking the 
glass. Reaching out instinctively, she 
managed to right the lantern, to drag it 
toward her, to shelter it, and to turn 
down the wick. As she did so, the faint 
light fell across an object close ahead of 
her. 

She half rose to her knees and crawled 
nearer. At first she was dazed; the thick 
whirl of sand, sleet, and spray so blurred 
the object that she could scarcely see it; 
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but she had quick senses. She knew that 
she was kneeling over the body of a man 
half buried in the sand. 

Her wits were as quick as her eyes. 
This was almost the exact spot whence 
she had witnessed the disaster. If the 
body had been here then, she reasoned 
swiftly, she must have noticed it. So the 
sea had cast it up within the last two 
hours, had lifted it clean over the brow 
of the bluff and left it here. 

The man lay in the sand, his head and 
one arm and shoulder wholly exposed. 
His matted hair was white with snow, 
but showed dark beneath. ‘The arm and 
shoulder, and as much of his chest as 
could be seen, were bare; but there was 
no aspect of human flesh either in them 
or in his face. The sleet and sand gave 
him the grizzled look of death. 

The sand was in his ears and between 
his locked lips. His fingers clutched a 
handful of it beside him. 

The girl drew off one of her gauntlets, 
and, groping through the sand across his 
breast, held her palm on his heart. She 
felt a faint throb. 

A low cry, like a moan, broke from 
Periwinkle’s lips. 

There was life in the man. 

XI 

PERIWINKLE brushed the sand from the 
man’s face, smoothed back his hair, and, 
drawing off her other gauntlet, rubbed his 
temples for a moment with both hands. 

He was not a victim of drowning; he 
had evidently kept above water; he had 
none of the bloated look that she had 
often seen. He was suffering from ex- 
haustion and exposure. To escape the 
bitter inclemency of the night, he had 
burrowed into the sand with a blind in- 
stinct of shelter not uncommon with men 
shipwrecked on sandy shores. 

She touched his chest and shoulder, and 
found them very cold. Kneeling up- 
right, she pulled off her oilskin coat and 
a woolen sweater that she was wearing 
underneath; then she put on her coat 
again and wrapped the warm sweater 
about him, tucking it under the exposed 
shoulder. She next scooped up the sand 
under his head for a pillow. 

It was impossible to move him, he was 
buried so solidly in the bluff; so she fell 
to shoveling the sand away from him with 


her hand, and before long she had freed 
him from the bank’s grip. 

He was naked, save for an undershirt, 
in rags, and a pair of trousers. The un- 
dershirt was scorched, and several black- 
ened particles fluttered away as she re- 
leased him. 

She rubbed his arms violently and 
chafed his feet with her palms. He was 
utterly without warmth. She found it im- 
possible to start any circulation. If the 
man was not already dead, he was evi- 
dently dying. 

Oh, if she had only had a flask of 
brandy—one drop of some heating stimu- 
lant—anything that might serve to break 
this lifeless chill ! 

Somehow she must get him to the sta- 
tion, where restoratives were kept, where 
he would have warmth, dry clothes, and 
a bed; but that was impossible unless he 
could be at least partly revived. 

As she worked over him, the convic- 
tion grew in her that it was all in vain; 
and her heart, so often melting with a 
love of saving lives from the sea as hers 
had been saved, seemed to rise in her 
throat, choking her. 

She uttered a second low moan, this 
time half a sob. 

Then, suddenly, with a desperate effort 
to succor him, with a final outpouring of 
that quality in her which was pure mercy 
unspoiled by the world, she unbuttoned 
her coat, parted it wide, and leaned close 
and closer to him, till at last she was on 
his breast, warmly covering him, like a 
dove brooding on its young. 

She gave herself wholly to this last at- 
tempt at resuscitation. Her natural mercy 
was not a passive charity; it was practi- 
cal, active, even aggressive. Her arms 
went around him, and she grasped him 
tightly to her, pouring into him her life- 
breath, her young warmth. 

The storm seemed to center on them. 
The sand and sleet whipped them like a 
thousand lashes, the wind all but broke 
her desperate clasp and swept the two 
asunder; the salt spray repeatedly 
drenched them; the explosion of the surf 
against the bluff was terrific. 

But for once the very fury of the ele- 
ments had a certain kindness in it. It 
was this mighty tempest, and the limit- 
less darkness, that made the girl’s act pos- 
sible, natural. 
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No virgin saint could have done other- 
wise. Indeed, the saintlier the soul, the 
more inevitable that hot embrace. It was 
sheer love—a love as far above individual 
passion as the hidden stars were above 
the surf. 

Periwinkle felt the man’s body grow 
slowly warmer under her, until at last a 
tremor ran through his whole frame. 

She rose to her knees beside him, caught 
up the lantern, and eagerly examined his 
face. She could see that the grizzly pal- 
lor was leaving it. His lips had lost their 
gray, parched look. 

She waited breathless, kneeling close to 
windward, sheltering him. There was 
nothing more to do at the instant. She 
knew by experience that it was now either 
the last flicker before death, or the first 
rekindling of life. 

His lids slowly lifted, and his eyes 
stared up blankly at the black vault over- 
head. Then the light of Periwinkle’s lan- 
tern must have gradually stolen through 
the darkness of his mind. 

His eyes turned toward the lantern. Its 
light glimmered on the girl’s yellow oil- 
skins. Very slowly his gaze followed the 
reflection upward to her face. He stared 
blankly into the shadows under her deep- 
brimmed surfman’s hat. 

The light must have revealed her eyes 
to him. Gradually there came into his 
own that under-stir, that subtle, gradual 
taking on of living expression, which 
comes to the eyes of the human being who 
wakes from lonely death to find himself 
guarded by one other human being. 

For a moment the girl was blinded by 
tears, and they were in her voice when she 
spoke to him. 

“You're better. You'll live. 
we can only get to the station!” 


XII 


WHEN at last she had helped him to 
his feet, and buttoned the sweater like a 
cape about his shoulders, she said : 

“Lean on me. That’s the way. You're 
all right.” 

They stumbled forward against the 
gale. She could say little, the sand-blast 
choking back her words; but the tittle she 
did say was full of pluck and encourage- 
ment. 

In one hand she held the lantern; the 
other was around him, supporting him, 
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guiding him safely past the blow-holes 
and sudden fissures in the bluff. 

He had an arm over her shoulders. 
Although he seemed to bear very lightly 
on her, there were moments when his 
strength all but failed, and she staggered 
under his weight. 

Several times the wind struck them so 
furiously that -it drove them backward, 
and they had to stop, he hanging on her 
shoulders in a half swoon, she panting 
and aching, but determined to keep him 
on his feet. . 

For the most part she was tender with 
him ; but once or twice she had to be se- 
vere, in order to stimulate his stricken 
will-power. In this she soon succeeded. 
By the time they had descended from the 
bluff and gained the long, wide beach, the 
man began to show a spirit equal to her 
Own. 

He insisted on trying to walk independ- 
ently of her, and went lurching into the 
teeth of the storm, refusing her arm. He 
must have had great natural endurance, 
she thought—wonderful recuperative ca- 
pacity and grit. 

The station was still empty, keeper and 
crew still busy with the Rutland, miles 
away. ; 

‘Where are we?” he asked as sshe 
opened the door. 

They were his first words, and spoken 
so faintly that she only divined them. 

“The Crooked Bar Life - Saving Sta- 
tion,” she told him, guiding him through 
the mess-room. ‘It seems too good to be 
true.” 

She helped him up-stairs to the end of 
the dormitory partitioned off for the ship- 
wrecked. Here there were several iron 
cots with neat bedding, ready turned 
down. 

The exertion of the walk had been too 
much for him. He sank exhausted on the 
nearest cot. 

She went to a medicine-closet, procured 
a flask of brandy, and,-supporting his 
head on her arm, poured a little of the 
spirit between his lips. This partly re- 
vived him; but for some time he lay as 
he was, his ragged clothes wet and caked 
with sand. 

She went to a row of lockers and took 
out some of the flannel clothing provided 
for castaways. Leaving this with him, 
she went down-stairs to have an eye to the 
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fire in the cook-stove. When she returned, 
she found that he had managed to change 
his soaked clothing for the warm flannels 
and was iying in bed. She tucked the 
sheets and blankets snugly under him. 

As she did so, he opened his eyes and 
looked at her; and then, for the first time, 
she felt a certain bashfulness, a faint 
warmth in her cheeks. . 

His words were surprisingly reassuring. 

‘““T never realized,” he said, “ that you 
life-savers ‘were so wonderful.” His eyes 
brightened, with a feeble smile of grati- 
tude. ‘‘ You’re the best boy that ever 
lived!” 

He thought she was a young surfman. 
She felt relieved. She was glad of her 
oilskin trousers, rubber boots, and coat— 
glad that she had been too busy to remove 
her large rubber hat. 

She caught sight of her sweater, the 
feminine cut of which he had luckily not 
noticed. She hid it in the locker. ‘Then 
she went clumping down-stairs very surf- 
manlike, heated some water and beef-juice 
on the stove, and brought him back a 
piping-hot beverage. Turning down the 
dormitory lamp, she sat on the side of his 
hed and fed him awkwardly, as she had 
seen Jim and Ira feed other shipwrecked 
men on this same cot. 

The warm extract put him in a glow. 
His voice grew stronger. When she put 
aside the empty cup, he said: 

‘““You’re a better man than I am.” 

Then once more he closed his eyes, and 
she noticed a cloud passing over his face ; 
but gradually a look of peace settled on 
him, and she saw that he was falling into 
a natural sleep. 

She went down-stairs again, heated an- 
other cup of the beef-broth, and drank it. 
She was practical ; she had method, divine 
common sense. It would not do to let her- 
self collapse—yet awhile. 

She looked at the clock. It was two in 
the morning. By this time her mother 
and grandfather’ must be very anxious. 
She had never before been out so late. 
But they would doubtless reason that she 
had sought shelter in the station. Be that 
as it might, she could not return home till 
she had handed over her charge to Cap- 
tain Sears. 

The roar of the wind fell to a moan 
that was like grief after anger, and the 
sand scraped less frenziedly against the 


windows. Presently she heard another 
sound outside—the familiar rattle of the 
beach-wagon that held the surf-boat. 

She met the men at the doorway of the 
boat-room. 

They were amazed at seeing her. She 
managed to smile down at them from the 
door-sill. 

‘“Where’ve you been? I thought you 
were never coming.” 

‘We had a tough job down the beach 
a ways,” said Captain Sears. ‘‘ Why—” 

“Why am I here? Because I had a 
tough job, too.” The life-savers crowded 
to her, their upturned faces dazed and 
wondering in the light from the boat- 
room. ‘‘A man got washed up from a 
burning ship.”” Her glance evaded theirs, 
resting on the wide, gleaming steel tires 
of the beach-wagon. ‘He was nearly 
gone.” The surfmen’s faces were lit now, 
not only by the boat-room lamps. Their 
eyes, upraised to her, shone with worship. 
‘But I managed to bring him to. He’s 
up-stairs, asleep. Be careful not to wake 
him.” 

Captain Sears rested a hand on her 
shoulder for a moment, and passed silent- 
ly into the boat-room. Jim, too, went by 
her with feelings too deep for words. As 
Ira passed her, she heard him exclaim to 
himself, “ Periwinkle!” as if the very 
name staggered him. And Sam Coffin 
was whispering something foolish about 
angels from heaven. 

She turned to them as they housed the 
boat, and, drawing the captain aside, whis- 
pered in his ear: 

“He thinks I’m a man. Promise you 
won’t tell him I’m not, and make the 
others promise.” 

He nodded, wondering, and she slipped 
away by another door before they could 
offer to take her home. 


XIII 


WHEN Periwinkle reached the beach- 
comber’s shack, Ann Scudder put her to 
bed, and kept her there throughout the 
following day. Her adopted mother did 
not censure her, the heroic rescue — of 
which she gave the briefest possible ac- 
count—absolving her from blame. 

Ann, moreover, had been softened by 
her years of motherhood. Her maternal 
thirst had been miraculously assuaged that 
day when they brought the little castaway 
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to her, and ever since then she had been 
a woman satisfied. Although she was 
nearly sixty, she looked in a way younger 
than in her childish days.. Her gray hair 
softened her face, and the old angular 
flatness of her figure had rounded, as if 
the constant gratification of her motherly 
desires had found fruition in her body as 
well as in her soul. 

There was still another reason why she 
did not censure Periwinkle. The girl, 
though always daughterly, seemed to pos- 
sess a divine right of independence. She 
had been adopted whether she would or 
no, and behind that thick night in which 
the sea had cast her up there lay, as be- 
hind a veil, various inheritances of nature 
which it would have seemed a sacrilege to 
tamper with or cross. 

“So you dug him out of the sand,” 
mused Ann, pondering on,the girl’s face. 

They were in Periwinkle’s bedroom, a 
small upper chamber far more neatly ar- 
ranged than the rest of the beach-comber’s 
curious abode. The bare walls were 
white; the room was simply furnished. 
An iron cot, painted white, two straight- 
backed chairs, a wash-stand and a table, 
with a white-framed mirror hanging over 
it—that was all; but each piece was spot~ 
lessly fresh and white. The muslin cur- 
tains and the towels on the table and on 


the wall above the wash-stand were all’ 


snowy, and looked as if they had just 
come from the ironing-board. 

The sun, streaming in at the window, 
seemed at home in this room. 

The girl lay in bed, though she did not 
seem to have suffered any ill effect from 
her exertion and exposure during the 
storm. 

“So you dug him out and half carried 
him to the station, and put him to bed 
like a trained nurse. Well, I never! You 
ought to be number one in the crew.” 
Ann was so much relieved at having 
Nancy back, after the anxious vigil of the 
night, that she grew even facetious. “ You 
ought to apply for Captain Sears’s job as 
keeper. He’s near the age limit. They 
retire him soon.” 

“Ves. Don’t talk about that,” said 
Periwinkle. ‘‘ Poor Captain Sears!” 

Ann sat contentedly darning her daugh- 
ter’s stockings—stockings always sadly in 
need of it, thanks to the wearer’s endless 
roaming on the beaches. There was hap- 
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piness even in mending these holes, since 
Nancy’s feet had made them. 

Ann shook her head With cheerful sym- 
pathy for Captain Sears. Then she re- 
verted to the newer subject. 

“Speaking of ages, Nancy, how old is 
this man you rescued? ” 

‘““T don’t know.” 

“Ts he young?” 

“ Yes—young.” 

Ann nodded. 

““Must have been. I guess his youth 
saved him. Frozen, was he? How on 
earth did you bring him to with no medi- 
cines?” 

The girl shifted in bed without an- 
swering. Her lips were sealed. That was 
her way. She seldom or never evaded ; 
she either spoke truth or said nothing. 
This was one of those moments when Ann 
instinctively felt the presence of the girl’s 
sacred inheritances — the veiled shrine, 
with its mysteries, and she did not press 
her question. 

Periwinkle glanced off between the 
muslin curtains at her window. From 
where she lay she could see a patch of 
blue sky. 


“It’s clearing, mother. Why shouldn't 


I go over to the station? ”’ 

“What for?” 

“To find out how he is.” 

“After all you went through last 
night? Not you.” 


In these material emergencies Ann’s 
devotion saw no baffling veil between her- 
self and her adopted daughter. She could 
even be despotic. Her hard character was, 
as it were, the strong warp and woof over 
which lay the wonderful, glowing pattern 
of her mother-love. 

“T suppose,” said Periwinkle, “ you 
couldn’t go to see how he is, could you? 
The tide’s low now, and you could walk 
on the hard sand all the way. Maybe I 
oughtn’t to ask you.” 

For a moment Ann Scudder’s face wore 
a faint trace of her cold, hard look of 
long ago. It was the merest ghost of her 
old wintriness. Her eyes were intent on 
her darning. 

‘““T don’t mind you asking, Nancy, but 
I wouldn’t leave you this day for any man, 
dead or alive.” 

“ Couldn’t grandfather go?” 

Ann looked up in surprise. 

“Bless me, what are you thinking of ? 
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You know he’s too old. Nothing gets 
him to the beach nowadays except a first- 
class wreck.” 

“Then, I suppose I’ll have to wait till 
the patrol comes. It'll be Jim to-night. 
You'll keep a lookout for his lantern, 
mother, won’t you, and meet him at the 
half-way house and get the news?” 

Ann nodded silently. The girl was 
looking off again through the window. 
The blue of the sky was in her eyes, as 
well as something of its remoteness. 

“This young fellow you saved,” 
Ann, ‘‘.what kind of a man is he?” 

Nancy slightly shook her head, without 
altering her distant gaze. The faint mo- 
tion iniplied that she could not define him. 

“Is"he what you'd call a handsome 
maryp-” 

The same motion, not in negative reply, 
but Smplying the same vagueness of defi- 
nition 

Ann drew out her: wooden darning egg, 
rolled up the stocking, and stuck her 
needje in the ball-of cotton. 

“Can’t you describe him at, all?” 

The. girl was looking out at the sea. 
‘There was Still a deep roll in it, the great 
after-heave of the storm. The reflected 
sunshine rose and fell with the vast move- 
ment; - The wind had veered to the-north- 
west, and was pushing down over. the 
horizon.a line of haze, like battle-smoke 
in the wake of a retreating squadron. 

The sea’s slow heaving recalled to: Peri- 
winkle the motion of the man’s breast 
against her own as ‘she had warmed him 
into life; and the sunlight across it was 
his later smile as he said to her: “‘ You’re 
the best boy that ever lived!” 

Even the far haze suggested him. It 
was like the passing cloud on his face, as 
he had said: “You’re a better man than 
I am.” 

He was different from all men that she 
had known. He had a look less easily to 
be reaad—he was less simple. And yet she 
felt that this new mystery of his was not 
beyond her—she was somehow akin to it, 
as she was akin to the sea. 

““T was asking,” said Ann patiently, 
“if you couldn’t describe him?” 

“No, I’m afraid I can’t,” replied Peri- 
winkle, still gazing over the water. 

Ann tried to smile, but said no more. 
Leaving the room, she went down-stairs, 
and out into the morning. 
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Her father was seated by the door, 
basking in the sunshine. He was very old 
now—almost eighty—and had gained in 
dignity. His long, sparse hair hung white 
as snow over the shoulders of his rusty 
coat. He was no longer able to scour the 
beach for wreckage, save at rare intervals. 
The sea which he had pillaged had finally 
shackled him with rheumatism. 

He was quite infirm, and needed sup- 
port when he walked. Of late years it 
had been a hobby of his to split up into 
walking-sticks some of the fragmentary 
spars secured from wrecks. He had made, 
perhaps, fifty of these crude canes, and 
though Ann had suggested sending them 
to the village to be sold, he kept them to 
himself. Secreting them in the barn, he 
derived much satisfaction from the choice, 
each morning, of one or another for that 
day’s use. 

He was leaning on one of them now— 
sitting forward, as alert old men do, with 
his hands crossed on it under his beard. 

In his loose-hanging clothes, greenish 
brown and shiny with years of wear, he 
fitted in well with the yard full of wreck- 
age around him. He was fast sinking 
into that decay which had so long delight- 
ed him—sinking into it harmoniously, 
himself;the crowning wreck. ~ 

“How is she?” he asked, 
moving. 

Though his eyes still had their peculiar 
peering acuteness, his ears were failing, 
so Ann answered loudly: 

“ All right!” 

He nodded with satisfaction. 

Ann gazed over the ocean through the 
opening in the bluff. A deep sigh escaped 
her. He heard it. Often he could hear 
a whisper where he would have missed a 
spoken word. Perhaps it was because he 
had so long listened for the first stirring 
of the sand, the general whispering of 
nature before a storm. 

““What’s wrong wi’ ye?” he asked. 

She did not know exactly. Her answer 
was ambiguous and prophetic. 

“The sea gives,” she said, “and the 
sea takes away; ” and, turning abruptly, 
she went into the house to cook dinner. 

The old beach-comber grunted irrita- 
tably, thinking that she referred to the 
loss of his activity. 

That night Ann met Jim at the half- 
way house, and brought back to Peri- 


without 
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winkle news of the castaway. He had 
fever, and they had driven inland for a 
doctor. The doctor said that the exposure 
had brought on a severe cold, and there 
was danger of pneumonia. 

At daybreak the next morning the girl 
hastened to the life-saving station. 

XIV 

SHE visited him every day that week ; 
and each time, before she went up-stairs, 
she took the precaution to put on one of 
the rubber suits and hats hanging in the 
hall. This disguise, though, was scarcely 
necessary, his feverish condition keeping 
him inert and unnoticing. 

Occasionally he spoke to her, asking 
what day it was, or what the doctor said ; 
but his words were rambling, and the 
sharp pains in his chest rendered conver- 
sation difficult. 

Once he asked her name, and she told 
him it was Scudder. Thereafter, when- 
ever he spoke, it was: ‘‘ Scudder this,” and 
“Scudder that;” “ Scudder, am I going 
to live or die?” “Scudder, it would be 
too bad if I died, after all your trouble. 
Now, wouldn’t it?” 

“ Yes, yes—but you won't.” 

“Perhaps not, but what’s the odds? 
Scudder, you life-savers know it doesn’t 
matter much. You see men die by the 
dozen. Do you think it’s worth while 
trying to save them?” : 

“Yes, I do think so.” 

“You do, do you? 
you know what you are? 
ous young fool!” 

The next day, when she came up to 
him, he lay with his eyes closed, but he 
was awake and, without looking at her, 
seemed to feel her identity. 

“Scudder, my boy, I’m_ worse this 
morning. My brain goes off at half-cock. 
Do you think I’m more feverish?” 

She touched his forehead. It seemed 
even hotter than before. 

His fever reached its climax that day, 
and she sat with him for hours. The 
doctor said it was not pneumonia, but 
acute bronchitis, and he needed every 
care. There was much to do. She had 
to give him medicines at stated intervals, 
and take his temperature ; she had to rub 
his chest with oils, turn his pillows, 
smooth his sheets, and in every way look 
to his comfort. 


Well, Scudder, do 
You're a glori- 
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She did all this with a bashful tender- 
ness that was lost on him. 

“What’s the good?” he kept saying. 
“Don’t bother. I tell you, the game’s 
not worth the candle.” 

Toward noon he grew very talkative, 
ranging this way and that, along the bor- 
ders of delirium. He seemed to be re- 
viewing at random people and scenes of 
which Periwinkle knew nothing; but 
every now and then she caught glimpses 
of the disaster. 

“ Well, why shouldn’t a man put his 
yacht into commission in December? 
What’s a yacht meant for—to sail in a 
bath-tub? What’s a man meant for? God 
knows! 

“Morty, old chap, you’re a devil! You’re 
my dear little bad angel, Morty—my evil 
genius. Look out, Morty, you threw that 
cigarette down into the cabin. No, it 
didn’t blow overboard. Are you sure? 
Look out you don’t go after it! Lord, 
she’s tipping! Feel sick, Morty? What 
do you want—more champagne? Call 
Henry, then. No, go below. Gad, it’s 
blowing!” 

He shifted in bed, and suddenly grew 
tense. 

“Wait, Morty! What’s that smell? 
Fat—fat—on the galley stove? Oh, you’re 
always complaining about my stewards, 
Morty. You're the most fastidious— My 
God, we’re afire!” : 

He sat up in his cot, looking down over 
the edge of it, horror-struck. 

“The whole cabin! Fire—fire!” he 
called. 

Covering his eyes with his hand,: he 
shut out the remembered blaze, and fell 
back on his pillow. Beads of perspiration 
stood out on his brow, and the girl wiped 
them away with her handkerchief. 

‘“ Don’t—don’t,” she gently implored 
him. “ Please try to lie quiet. It’s all 
right now.” 

Her touch and voice drew him out of 
his dreams for a moment, and he smiled. 

“Scudder, what have I been saying?” 

“You were telling me about the acci- 
dent.” 

“Oh, yes! 


Have they found Morty, or 
any of the crew?” 

** Not yet.” | 

He uttered a groan. 

“Did I tell you how Morty, with the 
flames all about us, said: ‘It’s too bad 
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this happened before I got my champagne. 
I wouldn’t have minded so much if—’ 
Then came the explosion. The fire had 
reached our boilers. Think of it! That 
burning yacht, all from one little spark 
from Morty’s cigarette.” He closed his 


eyes, and his voice fell waveringly. “ He 
was trailing off again to the borderland. 
“ Think of it, Scudder — that beautiful 
burning yacht all from-one little spark 
from Morty’s cigarette 
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He turned on his side, trying in vain 
to make himself more comfortable. 

“ Poor Morty, his cigarettes would have 
killed him sooner or later, anyway—or 
driven him crazy, like me!” 

He sank into a heavy sleep. Nancy 
shivered. She softly crossed to the stove. 
Crouching before it, she held out her 
hands to its warmth, gazing at the glow- 
ing coals. It was as if she dimly saw in 
them, for the first time, the heart of a man. 


(To be continued ) 





MEMORIAL DAY 


Deck the graves with flowers rare 
These were men to do and dare, 
Holding home and life as naught 
With the battle to be fought 

That their country e’er should be 
Land indeed of liberty! 


Deck the graves and sing their fame; 
Shout aloud each honored name. 
Wreathe with everlasting bays 
Heroes of those other days— 

Men who war’s dire horrors braved 
That their country might be saved. 


Deck the grave and sing the deed— 
Sacrifice in time of need 

Service in the hour of pain, 
Reckless of all thought of gain; 
Pure, unselfish humans all 

At the sound of duty’s call. 


Aye, ’tis well to serve them so— 
Men who served us in our wo; 
Yet be careful lest it slips 

Into service of the lips! 

Prove it service of the heart 

3y the way ye do your part. 


Ye who gaily sing and dance, 
Freedem was not won by chance! 
This fair nation that ye see 
Sprang from pain and misery; 
Blood and treasure mark each page 
Of your wondrous heritage! 


Toil and effort; hunger, care, 
Misery and dark despair ; 
Suffering and sacrifice, 
Blood and havoc were the price; 
Ours the blessing, theirs the pain— 
Ours to prove it not in vain! 
John Kendrick Bangs 
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LONG a bare, shallow valley in the 
A Dakota Bad Lands, a young man 
plodded -with the stoop and the 
dragging gait of feeble age. ‘The travel- 
ing was easier on the ridges, but all day 
he had kept to the treacherous draws and 
hollows. Before noon he had, broken, his 
horse’s neck, by a fall in the dry bed of a 
hidden stream; and now, at: sunset, he 
had lost his way. 

When he came perforce to 
ground, at the valley’s end, the man 
halted, breathing with irregular, painful 
gasps. Around him, gray and grim in 
the wintry twilight, stretched the soli- 
tude of the desert. Suddenly he tilted 
his nostrils toward the clouded sky. 

“Snow makin’!” said the man; and 
then: “ Well, if it is, I kind o’ reckon 
this'll be about all.” 

Sitting down on the stiffening clay, he 
pulled a photograph from the pocket of 
his shirt. He lit a match in order to see 
the picture clearly. It was the cheap 
portrait of a Spanish woman, with odd, 


higher 


slanting eyes. -The match went out; and 
the man scaled the photograph at a clump 
of withered sage-brush. 

The bush rustled faintly, as from be- 
hind it crept a graceful house-cat. With 
a singular lack of hesitation, the cat came 
to the astonished man, and rubbed her 
sleek sides against his knee. ‘The man 
almost doubted his senses. He fondled 
the cat’s head uncertainly, and his fin- 
gers caught in a strip of red cloth, tied 
around her throat. 

“Why, [ll bet this cat ain’t far from 
a granger’s shack!” he reasoned, and 
scrambled up. 

The cat mewed, not plaintively, but 
with a mellow note of comfortable en- 
couragement. She crept away; stopped, 
with one dainty foot uplifted, and looked 
back at the man. She was a beautiful 
cat, striped like a tiger. 

“Blamed if the little wench ain’t coax- 
in’ of me somewheres!” he chuckled. 

He followed her down a slope into the 
next valley. When they circled a curve 
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of the hill he detected a distant wisp of 
smoke, rising from a dugout. He leaned 
forward with .peering caution; the cat 
mewed softly, and,jumped to the crook 
of his elbow. He chuckled again, and 
carried her on his arm as he walked up 
to the dugout, where an old man was 
splitting firewood. 

“ Evenin’, friend!” 
comer. 

“ Howdy!” grunted:the old man. 

He clucked to the cat, and resumed his 
task in silence. ° 

The younger man inspected the elder 
carefully, and assured himself that they 
had never met; then he picked up an 
empty bucket and started down the track 
to the water-hole, as familiarly as if he 
had seen the place before. When he re- 
turned, the old man was frying pork in 
the dugout. 

The habitation was a low-roofed den, 
burrowed into the southern side of a hill, 
and pretty well filled by a sheet - iron 
stove, a single bunk, and a small pile of 
stores. According to the custom of their 
kind, the two strangers ate their food with 
speechless deliberation, making the most 


said the new- 
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of each generous mouthful. In the visit- 
or’s lap the cat purred contentedly. 


II 


AFTER supper the old man heated some 
condensed milk, stirred it with bits of the 
coarse bread, and set down the mixture in 
a tin plate between his feet. 

“Come, Juanita!” he called. 
puss!” : 

But the cat did not move. 

“Don’t that beat thunder?” laughed 
the young man. “ She’s stuck on her Un- 
cle Dudley, for sure!” : 

Juanita’s owner scowled curiously. His 
old face was gaunt and long, with very 
high cheek-bones—the face of a dreamer. 

“ Well, Dudley. if that’s your name—”’ 

“Tt’ll do,” broke in the young man. 
““What’s yours, friend?” 

“ Mine’s Gregg,” said the host. 

“ Then let’s have that plate, Gregg, till 
I feed Juanita. She’s stuck on me, I tell 
you. Why, it was she that brought me 
into camp—had a love-guess that I was 
comin’, and went up there on. the divide 
to meet me.” 

“Oh, shucks!” muttered Gregg hasti- 


* Here, 





‘'SHE’S STUCK ON HER UNCLE DUDLEY, FOR SURE!” 
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‘ly. “She was just huntin’ rabbits. She 
hunts ’em up there every day.” 

The cat, lying in the glow from the 
open stove, lent a queerly feminine air to 
the dugout. Gregg smoked a corn-cob 
gravely. ‘The man who called himself 
Dudley rolled a cigarette. The warmth 
and food and shelter intoxicated him ; he 
wanted to purr, like Juanita. Instead, he 
twirled the end of his black mustache, 
and listened to the rising wind. 

“ Goin’ to storm some, I reckon,”’ said 
Gregg. 

Dudley shrugged his lithe shoulders. 

“What difference?” he retorted. “ Or 
you got stock.to tend, maybe?” 

“ All>I got ‘to. tend,” said Gregg, “ is 
a line of wire fence, yonder, for the X- 
Bar-T. <Old-man Farrel’s outfit. You 
’cquainted there?” 

“No,” denied Dudley. 
Farrel’s?” 

“North a piece, nigh to Rootville.” 

“Oh; I’m from ’way south,” said Dud- 
le and flicked his cigarette into the stove. 

-¢'J heared there was a killin’-to Root- 
vilt@’ resumed Gregg. “Yes, sir, this 
mornin’ a. granger, down the creek, ‘he 
told me how there was a killin’ to Root- 
ville. Some feller killed up Eddie At- 
water, Farrel’s foreman, and lit out.” 

“What all account of ?” asked Dudley. 

“Count of a dance-hall woman,” an- 
swered Gregg, “ by the name of Spanish 
Moll.” 

Dudley dampened a fresh paper on his 
tongue. 

“Well, friend,” he observed pleasant- 
ly, “ you hear news, don’t you? I wouldn't 
think you’d see folks, winterin’ here.” 

“T don’t, without I take off half a 
dozen mile down the creek.” 

“The ranchmen give you a look - in 
every week or so, I s’pose?” suggested 
Dudley. 

“Hardly a couple o’ times all winter,” 
“But, you see, I’ve got 


“Where at is 


said Gregg. 


Juanita. There’s a heap of comp’ny in a 
cat like her. I’ve kep’ her two years next 
March. She sleeps right on my bunk, 


ev'ry night.” 

‘“ Quickest-lovin’ cat ever I knowed,” 
agreed Dudley, caressing her. 

The old man wrinkled his forehead 
sharply, and knocked the ashes from his 
pipe. 

“Time to bed down,” he announced. 
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He had plenty of blankets, which he 
shared with Dudley, as a matter of course, 
in frontier fashion; it was an act rather 
of law than of hospitality. They slept at 
once, like tired children, Gregg on his 
bunk, and Dudley on the earthen floor. 

After an hour of oblivion, the young 
man half awoke to a dim consciousness of 
his intense fatigue. He opened his eyes, 
and saw that Juanita was curled on his 
blanket, close to _his arm. Dudley smiled 
and slept again; but this: time he carried 
with him in his slumber an amusing vision 
of the jealous, troubled face of old Gzegg, 
staring wakefully at the cat from his:bunk. 


III 


By the next morning. they were heavily 
snowed in. <3 

While there was work:to be-done, Dud- 
ley proved himself a~good -¢amp-mate. 
Perilous labor was required. £@ lear‘ the 
entrance of the dugout.and to-fét¢h wood. 
The savage wind packed the.snow like 
cement. It was a superhuman task ‘to 
breathe against it, an impossibility to: see. 
When he struggled to the wood-pile,. per- 
haps forty feet away, Dudley roped him- 
self to Gregg, who stayed behind. . 

The old man murmured gloomily. over 
the hot pork and coffee. 

‘““What’s stampedin’ you?” objected 
Dudley. ‘‘ We’ve got grub, and terback- 
er, and firin’, for a month.” 

“Well, I nat’rally hates a blizzard,” 
said Gregg. “ When I was a kid, I got 
lost in a blizzard wunst, on Powder River. 
Got sort o’ locoed—fell over a bluff, and. 
hurt my head kind o’. I hates ’em!” 

Dudley petted Juanita, and finally 
dropped off to sleep with the cat lying 
on his breast. Gregg crouched over the 
stove. He had suddenly developed a habit 
of constantly fingering his left cheek with 
his right hand. The snow-laden wind 
shrieked unceasingly. 

They had no way of telling the hour. 
When they were hungry, they cooked 
another meal, and called it dinner. 

“Ain’t you got nothin’ to read? ” asked 
Dudley while they were cleaning dishes 
in the melted snow. 

“What?” said Gregg. ‘‘ Oh—readin’? 
No. I did have some readin’, but I 
traded it off.for eggs. ‘St. Elmo,’ it was 
—a novel.” 

“T read a dandy novel last month,” re- 
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joined Dudley., ‘“ There was dandy girls 
into it. ‘The Duchess’ wrote it—I like 
them books. <A lady lent it to me in 
Spearfish.” 

Gregg tremulously clawed at his left 
cheek. 

“T thought you said you come from 
*way south,” he blurted. 
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“Go on and deal,” said Dudley, grin- 
ning. ‘We won’t play for nothin’ but 
matches.” 

The game was not a success, but they 
clung to it with the obstinacy of men in 
fear of their own idle minds. Dudley: lost 
consistently. 

“ Lucky in love, unlucky at cards! ”’ he 


‘ME AND JUANITA HAS CHUCKED YOU IN THE DUMP” 


‘ay 


“ Correct,” snapped Dudley. “ There’s 
more’n one Spearfish. This was in Colo- 
rader—Morgan County. Well, ain’t you 
got a deck, then?” 

Gregg produced a grimy pack of cards 
and half of a candle; and they sat down 
to auction-pitch. 

“What’ll we 
Gregg. | 

Dudley’s slender lips curled into a mis- 
chievous smile. 

“T’d play you for Juanita, if I hadn’t 
won her a’ready,” he sneered. 

“What? What d’ you mean?” Gregg 
demanded thickly. ‘“ Who’s won her? 
Nobody can win her! What you talkin’ 
about?” and he glared at Dudley over 
the flame of the candle. 


play for?”* quavered 


explained. “And I'll tell you what, Gregg, 
I’m lucky with the women, all right, I 
am. * They'll foller me anywheres, away 


from anybody. Women are like cats, ain’t 
they? Always tyin’ up to the youngest 
and the best-looker.” 

“ Aw, shut up—you and your looks!” 
said Gregg, flinging the cards abruptly 
on his bunk. 

“ But ain’t that a fact?” persisted Dud- 
ley with malevolent delight. ‘“ Here’s 
Juanita—you ain’t deuce high with her 
now along o’ me. And it’s only yesterday 
that she picked me up and took me home 
with her.” 

“She was only huntin’ rabbits,” said 
Gregg sullenly. ‘“ You shut up. She does 


? 


it every clay, just so. You and your looks! 
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Juanita seemed to be aware that they 
were talking about her, and to be proud 
of it. She arched her back affectionately 
against Dudley’s leg. Dudley burst into 
shrill and ostentatious merriment. 

“Cuss the wind, anyhow!” exclaimed 
Gregg, and rubbed his cheek. 

“Are you gettin’ deef, you poor has- 
been?” said Dudley. ‘“ The wind’s plumb 
let down.” He pulled open 
the door of the dugout. “ The 
sky’s clearin’,”’ he added. 
“ And it’s warmin’ up pow- 
erful. Maybe me and Juanita 


‘*COME A RUNNIN’, MEN! 


can have a moonlight stroll pretty soon, 
same as a lovin’ couple.” 

His rival winced, and Dudley laughed 
again. He was obtaining infinite amuse- 
ment from the joke. He elaborated it in 
many ways until he was sleepy. Gregg 
was no match for him in facility of re- 
partee, and the old man lay on his bunk, 
sulking helplessly. All night he tossed 
and growled, like a man with fever; and 
Juanita rested at Dudley’s side. 

Day broke in a steaming thaw ; a breeze 
from the south transformed the snow to 
yellow paste. Countless rivulets gurgled 
down the hills, and every valley was a 
muddy stream. The air was sodden; it 
weighed in the lungs like a dripping 
sponge. 


WE'VE. GOT HIM! 
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While: Gregg was slicing pork for 
breakfast, the cat leaped up to the top of 
the barrel, which served him for a table. 
Gregg laid down his heavy knife eagerly, 
for this was the first time that Juanita 
had noticed him since Dudley’s arrival. 
She bent her head, as if to try to show 
him something. Gregg saw that the cat 
wore, tied around her neck in place of the 
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POP GREGG GOT HIM!” 


strip of his red bandanna, a bit of gay 
silk, which might have been torn from a 
woman’s scarf. 

The old man fixed his bleared, furious 
eyes on the back of Dudley, standing in 
the open door. 

‘You dang loafer!” he snarled. ‘What 
you been doin’ to my cat?” 

Dudley did not take the trouble to turn, 
when he replied. 

‘““My cat, you mean,” he taunted over 
his shoulder. ‘“ Me and Juanita has 
chucked you in the dump. Don’t call me 
no loafer, you—” His tongue was foul 
with epithets. 

Gregg trembled and lurched forward. 
As he did so, the cat’s foot pushed the 
knife from the top of the barrel to the 
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floor. He stooped and straightened him- 
self quickly. 

Dudley whirled around on his left 
heel. The point of the old man’s heavy 
knife, held firm, short-armed, and up- 
right, after the manner of the border, 
slid swiftly into his heart. 


IV 


Maskep by drifting fog, the sun 
climbed steadily toward the height of 
noon; and old Gregg sat inertly on the 
door-sill of the dugout. He had stirred 
twice during the morning—once to drench 
his gray head in an icy pool, and once to 
throw Dudley’s sombrero over the dead 
man’s jeering face. 

About eleven o’clock a group of cow- 
boys rode around the curve of the hill. 
Their ponies floundered in the sticky 
slush and gumbo ; but the party was evi- 
dently equipped for more than a short 
journey, for they had extra horses, carry- 
ing packs. One of the riders, a little in 
advance of the others, spurred laborious- 
‘ly up to the dugout. 
‘Mornin’, pop!” he said to Gregg, 
and dismounted. He gazed at the corpse 
in the snow and kicked off the hat that 
hid its face. “ Yip-pee!” he yelled. 
‘““Come a runnin’, men! We've got him! 
Pop Gregg got him!” 

The cow-punchers gathered excitedly 
about the dead man’s body. 

“ That’s him, for certain—that’s Mash- 
er Peterson!” 

‘“* Had his last love-scrape, ain’t he?”’ 

‘“‘He’d ought to been shot in the back, 
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the sneaking whelp, same’s he done to 
Eddie.” 

“Say, pop, did he put up a fight?” 

Gregg roused himself stupidly. 

“That’s so—a fight,” he mumbled. 

“Kind 0’ knocked you out, too, seems 
like,” said the leader of the posse. ‘‘ Well, 
old gentleman, Farrel has got two thou- 
sand dollars waitin’ for you, pop. That’s 
the reward for this Peterson, dead or 
alive. The boss was terrible fond of Ed- 
die Atwater. Sling the cuss onto that 
sorrel pony, fellers. We'll hike back to 
the granger’s, and to Rootville that-a- 
way.” 

Gregg staggered to his feet. 

“Got a cayuse for me?” he asked. 

‘‘ Sure—you can straddle the roan,” re- 
plied the leader. ‘‘ Goin’ to pull your 
freight out o’ here, are you, Gregg? Any- 
thing inside you want to pack along right 
now?” 

“No,” said Gregg. 

The men mounted their horses and 
trailed down the hillside. The last of 
them to quit the dugout was a cowboy 
named Idaho Warner. At the door he 
noticed a cat, who regarded him with 
odd, slanting eves. 

‘“ Hey, Gregg!” shouted Idaho. “ Want 
the pussy? We hadn’t ought to leave her 
to starve.” 

‘She ain’t no belongin’ of mine,” dis- 
claimed Gregg, in a queerly cracked voice, 

Idaho, a celebrated marksman, drew 
his revolver sheepishly. 

‘““T come out to shoot a murderer,” he 
said, “ and all I get is nothin’ but a cat!” 


WEDDED ESTRANGEMENT 


Her heart is held in the hard hand of Pain, 
Which, drop by drop, with slow, relentless power 
Is draining out the blood of life’s red flower, 

That, once destroyed, blooms nevermore again. 

And as the full tide ebbs from heart and brain, 

The dull, dead ache increases hour by hour, 
Making her wan, white flesh to shrink and cower, 

And precious life turn barren, void, and vain. 

Yet must she smile and laugh and hide with calm 
How slow-consuming anguish withereth ; 

Such desert hath no water-spring, no palm, 

To slake or shade, of cooling wind no breath. 

This is the cup of wo that hath no balm, 

Sadder than life or love or sin or death! 
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Rose Severn 
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A ROMANCE OF 


BY 
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HE smuggler’s eyes expressed the 
limits of amazement. He stared 
at the newcomer. He turned his 

glance to Aylmer, as if he sought informa- 
tion there. He brought it back and fo- 
cused it upon the dripping soutane. He 
made inarticulate noises of incredulity ; 
he flung up his hands with gestures of be- 
wilderment. 

‘ You arrive—how, reverend father?” 
he cried. ‘‘ What have you used? ‘The 
wings of a bird—the fins of a fish?” 

“The eyes of a God-fearing priest,” 
retorted Padre Sigismondi. “I saw sig- 
nals being flashed from your island. With 
Emmanuele here’’—he pointed to the 
dripping figure that still lay upon the 
stones—‘ I was passing your abode of sin 
on my way to Stromboli. I had, in fact, 
no choice—I was being blown there. I 
saw the signals, I say, but read no mean+ 
ing in them. Some unconfessed wretch 
needs extreme unction, said I to myself, 
and steered among the teeth of your reefs. 
One of our sweeps broke at a critical mo- 
ment. This cavalier here leaped in to 
our rescue. I have not properly thanked 
him yet, because I am awaiting explana- 
tion of the words I heard as you thrust 
yourself upon us. Prisoners, did you 
say? It must be a cataclysm of morality 
which has made you a jailer or a judge, 
my wonderful Luigi! ” 

The smuggler shivered and blanched. 

“This man and this woman are in a 
sense prisoners,”’ he allowed. “‘ They are 
not on good terms with our other—guests. 
We have been compelled to restrain their 
liberties.” 

Padre Sigismondi regarded him fixed- 
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ly. The unfortunate Luigi's tongue pro- 
truded with nervousness ; his cheek mus- 
cles twitched. ‘The priest shrugged his 
shoulders as he turned to Aylmer. 

“ | arrive unceremoniously,” he smiled, 
“but not inopportunely, it seems. May I 
have your version of the extraordinary 
circumstances in which I find the signora 
and yourself, signor?” 

Aylmer smiled back at him. 

“They are simple enough, father,” he 
answered. ‘“ We are prisoners. ‘There is 
no need for our friend here to beat about 
the bush. At the instigation of—of a 
certain enemy of ours, in whose pay the 
good Luigi finds himself, we were kid- 
naped from the port of Melilla and 
brought here. It was our signals you saw. 
May I add my profound regrets at the 
misfortune you experienced in answering 
them?” 

“The church is a boat to the bad, but 
possibly a gainer in righteousness,” said 
the other. “I may be the means of pre- 
venting some irretrievable sin on the part 
of these islanders. You were being held 
to ransom, do I understand?” 

The dripping figure at his feet stirred 
and rose weakly to a standing posture. 
A cackle of laughter came from between 
the chattering teeth, “ 

“The jailbird as jailer—eh, but that 
is indeed a rib-rending jest, my Luigi! 
You have imagination, amico mio—imag- 
ination and, it seems, opportunity. You 
will go far!” 

The sailor turned his wrinkled face on 
the abashed smuggler; his white teeth 
flashed a prodigious smile. He seemed 
to find nothing disconcerting in the situa- 
tion, but desired to show quickness in 
seizing its points of humor. 


* This story began in the September (19090) number of MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE 
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“He will certainly go far, my good 
Emmanuele,” agreed Padre Sigismondi 
dryly. ‘As far as the penal station on 


Procida, if I am not hugely mistaken, or. 


unless he shows a most improbable re- 
pentance. What have we here—other 
warders in this private penitentiary?” 

Footsteps clattered along the tiny 
causeway. With a rush, half a dozen fig- 
ures swept up to them through the moon- 
light, Landon at their head. This was 
the answer to Signor Luigi’s frantic 
shouts. 

The rush wavered, hesitated, came to 
a halt. The islanders recognized the 
grim, aggressive form in the soutane with 
sharp exclamations of amazement and 
alarm. Landon, without their experience, 
felt the impalpable infection of their 
fear. He, too, halted, staring mistrust- 
fully at the priest and his companions. 
He shook Luigi by the elbow. 

‘“‘ What is the meaning of this? ”’ he de- 
manded, 

The smuggler made a deferential out- 
ward movement of his palms. 

“Tt is a visit—an unexpected visit— 
from our—our vicar,” he explained. “ It 
is the Padre Sigi—Sigismondi, I should 
say.” 

The padre stepped forward. 

“TI am peripatetic confessor to these 
islands, signor,’ he said. ‘‘ There is a 
bitter need of six priests to each island, 
rather than six islands to a priest. It is 
an abode of wickedness, this. That, per- 
haps, has not been hidden from you?” 

Landon kept a moment’s silence. Then 
he smiled. 

“T confess that I have not augmented 
its morality — in bulk, signor,” he said. 
“In fact, by adding the two who stand 
behind you to its population I have done 
far otherwise. Instead of being where 
you find them, they should be under lock 
and key.” 

“Why?” demanded the priest lacon- 
ically. 

‘Because they robbed me,” answered 
Landon. ‘“ Because, for wicked purposes 


of their own, they took from me, not gold, 
but what is beyond the price of gold or 
any buying—my only son.” 

“Vou accuse them of kidnaping?” 
The good man’s voice was coldly incredu- 
lous. 

Landon made a gesture of assent. 
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“Of that, and of attempted murder. 
They hired Moorish desperadoes to at- 
tack me—-to ride me down.” 

““And you have made of yourself not 
only prosecutor, but judge, jury, and 
keeper of-their prison?” 

“These things happened in Africa, out- 
side civilized jurisdiction. Was I to lack 
justice when it lay in the hollow of my 
hand?” 

‘Are there no consular courts? If not, 
you cannot bring your private cause to 
private verdict in the dominions of the 
King of Italy, however bad his title to the 
throne!” 

“Your reverence is a 
grinned Landon. 

‘““In every sense of the word, sigvor. 
My sense of legitimacy finds your argu- 
ments unsound!” He looked at Claire 
with an apologetic bow. ‘‘ And as a mat- 
ter of fact, signora, I have not heard your 
statement. How does it vary from this 
gentleman’s? Or does it, perhaps, corrob- 
orate it?” 

She looked at him very steadily. 

“The man to whom you have been 
talking,” she said slowly, “is, I think, 
signor, the worst man whom God permits 
to live.” 

He made a little gesture of protest. 

“You have suffered at his hands—is 
that it? But your sentence is too sweep- 
ing a one, is it not? Surely, signora, sure- 
ly? ”? 

She shook her head. 

“No!” she said determinedly. “ Trai- 
tor, forger, thief—we know him to be all 
these; and last, but not least, murderer 
—a murderer of souls. I do not know if 
he has taken a fellow creature’s life, but 
for five years he racked into the numb- 
ness of despair the soul of my sister, who 
was his wife.” 

The priest made a tiny exclamation of 
sympathy—he held up his hand as if he 
put away from him a specter of evil. He 
looked back to Landon. 

“ You have heard, signor?’’ he said. 

““T have heard,” said Landon easily. 
“As a tale, it has no originality, and 
therefore little interest for me. I have 
heard it a hundred times. Your rever- 
ence found fault, a moment back, with my 
self-assumed status of judge. Are you 
going to borrow the cloak which you do 
not permit me to wear? You have heard 


legitimist ? ” 
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both sides. To what proof can you refer 
a decision?” 

The long, lean figure drew itself up 
very rigidly. 

“T am a sinful man myself, signor. I 
make no decisions. But I have been ap- 
pealed to, as I understand, by those whom 
[ find in your power. ‘I shall not permit 
your restraint of them to continue. You 
can refer any grievance you have against 
them to properly constituted tribunals 
over there.” He lifted his arm and point- 
ed south to where storm and night hid 
Sicily. He turned to Luigi. ‘“‘ Emmanuele 
and I are, as you see, sodden to the skin. 
It may reach your great intelligence, by 
degrees, that we need warmth and re- 
freshment.”’ 

The smuggler made an apologetic ges- 
ture. 

“ But, certainly, reverenza. There is 
in the house a fire. My poor provisions 
are at*your service.”’ 

The priest looked toward Claire with 
another courtly doffing of his hat. 

“And you, signora, and you, signor, 
will add to my felicity by sharing both 
with me?” 

She looked at him gravely. 

“They have not starved us; we had 
food a couple of hours ago,” she said. 
‘But your company, here and to the 
mainland, is a boon straight from the 
hand of God!” 

He inclined his head in assent. 

“T am His servant, signora,” he said. 
“T thank Him for permitting me to serve 
Him in serving you. Shall we make our 
way to the house? The hour must be 
close on midnight.” 

Padre Sigismondi made a motion to- 
ward the path. He looked imperturb- 
ably at Landon, who, with Muhammed, 
still stood astride it. 

“You appear to be blocking the lady’s 
way, signor,” said the priest. ‘ Not in- 
tentionally, I dare to hope.” 

Landon shrugged his shoulders and 
drew aside. 

“On the contrary, your reverence. Not 
for worlds would I stand between you and 
refreshment—and sleep.” 

He looked at Muhammed with a half- 
sardonic, half-inquiring gaze as he spoke ; 
and there was a faintly emphasized inflec- 
tion on the last two words. 

The Moor looked back at him impas- 
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sively, and then drew aside with an obse- 
quious droop of the head. 

But to Claire—and, to a less extent, to 
Aylmer — there was a queer, indefinite 
sense of something which impended— 
something which racked them with sus- 
picion in the attitude of those about them. 
Landon’s surrender was too facile, Luigi’s 
deference too pliant; Muhammed’s apa- 
thetic eyes were never less convincing of 
guilelessness. 

When they reached the cottage, and 
stood with Padre Sigismondi before the 
blaze in the great open hearth, watching 
‘the quick preparations which were being 
made to improvise a meal, the unreality 
of their surroundings seemed to grow in 


significance. No one interfered with 
them; no one even noticed them. Luigi 


set the table; Muhammed busied himself 
with the coffee-pot ; Landon held the fa- 
ther’s dripping garments to the blaze. 
while their owner assumed a sailor’s bor- 
rowed trousers and jersey in an adjoin- 
ing room. 

It was too incredible, this sudden turn- 
ing of tables. They looked at each other 
doubtfully. 


XLII 


THEIR speculations received a sudden 
interruption. ‘The door opened to admit 
Miller. He was half dressed. He blinked 
—it was apparent that he and sleep had 
parted company a short half-minute be- 
fore. 

“| heard noises,” he said, and then his 
glance fell upon the two who stood near 
the fireplace, side by side. His usual 
phlegm seemed to desert him. He gave 
an exclamation. ‘ You!” he cried. 
“You!” He wheeled toward Landon. 
“Will you explain?” he cried harshly. 
“ What is happening?” 

“T have the honor to entertain guests 
—a small, but select, family party,” 
grinned Landon, 

The gray man stared at hini with still 
unappeased surprise. ‘Then, suddenly his 
face cleared. He looked at Claire; he 
looked on beyond her to Aylmer. 

‘You have met his terms? You see the 
hopelessness of it all—you have been 
wise? ”’ 

His voice was smooth now, and had 
lost its harsh tones of amazement. He 
purred his approbation. Aylmer laughed. 
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‘““We have been wise, my dear Miller,” 
he agreed. 

He laughed again as Padre Sigismondi 
briskly entered the room. The priest had 
the aspect of an ascetic but experienced 
mariner in his new garb. He bowed to 
Miller courteously but inquiringly. The 
inquiry, it was to be noticed, was directed 
in part toward Aylmer and his compan- 
ion; but Aylmer offered no introduction. 
He drew forward a chair and placed it 
in front of the fire. 

“A good roasting after your immer- 
sion? Let me prescribe that,” he said. 

The priest looked at him, and then gave 
a cry of commiseration. 

“But you yourself, s¢gnor—you remain 
in your sodden clothes?” 

“For a very simple reason, father,” 
said Aylmer, smiling. ‘I was taken 
prisoner, but not my luggage. I stand up 
in my belongings.” 

The house began to’ resound with the 
recriminations which the priest addressed 
to Luigi. Why had he not provided the 
cavalier with a suitable change of rai- 
ment while his own clothes dried? Why 
“had he not done this—why had he not 
done that? 

The smuggler ran to and fro distracted- 
ly. A jersey came from one press, a shirt 
from another. A cupboard supplied trou- 
sers ; a deplorable collar, which had had 
no recent acquaintance with a laundry, 
was offered and declined. Aylmer then 
retired into the adjoining room; and on 
his return Landon, with unruffled aplomb, 
received and began to dry the wet clothes 
he had taken off. 

Miller reviewed these proceedings with 
unqualified amazement. Offered no key 
to the position, he proceeded to probe for 
one. 

“Your reverence has voyaged far?” 
he hazarded. 

“More miles than I care to remember, 
signor,”’ said the other courteously. ‘‘ But 
ever, alas, in a circle. My peregrinations 
have been bounded, ever since my ordina- 
tion, by Naples on the north and Palermo 
or Messina on the south. I see much earth 
and sky and water—especially the latter 
—but I add nothing to geography. I am 
amphibious, that is all.” 

His “ ordination ” ? 
covery woke in Miller’s eyes. 
was it? 


The gleam of dis- 
A priest, 


But the presence of Aylmer and 


Miss Van Arlen—how was that to be ex- 
plained ? And how far had the newcomer 
gaged the situation ? 

“Your reverence finds in us unexpected 
additions to your flock,” he said. ‘‘ The 
population of Salicudi has increased since 
you last visited it.” 

“To my very- natural satisfaction,” 
said Sigismondi politely. 

He looked at the steaming bowl of po- 
lenta and the coffee-pot which Luigi had 
set upon the table. Emmanuele came in, 
wrapped in a sheepskin coat, and grin- 
ning at the food expectantly. His mas- 
ter greeted him with a nod. 

‘It appears that we are to feast, and 
feast alone, my son,” he said. ‘“* These 
friends of ours insist on having dined two 
hours ago. May the Blessed One bless to 
us this refreshment! ” 

He seated himself, and began to eat 
slowly, but with relish. 

“Heat is a great tonic,’ he remarked 
reflectively. ‘‘ The contents of this bow], 
and, above all, of this admirable coffee- 
pot, will erase the remembrance of the 
discomforts of the night. And then sleep 
—but not too much of it. Luigi, my 
friend, we must be off at dawn! ” 

The smuggler’s eyes rose into arcs. 

“How, reverence?” he exclaimed. 
“Be off at dawn—and whither, if you 
please?” 

“By way of Celsa—an infant awaits 
baptism, and my friends, I dare to hope, 
will excuse the short delay—to Messina. 
Where else, my good Luigi? ‘That, sure- 
ly, is the place where your guests can most 
quickly and conveniently adjust their 
misunderstandings.” 

The smuggler shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“‘T am at your service, father,” he said, 
and looked vacantly at the opposite wall. 

But the tail of his eye, Aylmer noted, 
was on Landon. Was there a message— 
or inquiry—in it? 

“All of us,” said Landon smoothly, 
“must find your proposition a very prac- 
tical one. May I hasten to add my ap- 
proval of it?” 

He looked smilingly at Aylmer, at 
Claire, and lastly at Muhammed. The 
Moor — was it Aylmer’s fancy? — an- 
swered with a tiny nod. There was sar- 
casm in this glance of Landon’s; there 
was menace; there was—so Aylmer told 
himself—malignant triumph. 
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Padre Sigismondi nodded absently. He 
presented his coffee-cup to the Moor to be 
refilled, and, as the brown liquid ran from 
the spout, watched it with a slow, stolid 
abstraction. His mental alertness seemed 
to be relaxing with physical refreshment. 
He offered no further remarks; he plied 
his spoon upon the polenta slowly, and 
yet more slowly. 

Suddenly Emmanuele, tthe _ sailor, 
dropped his cup in the act of taking a 
more than usually copious draft. He 
looked stupidly at the coarse crockery as 
it broke upon the floor. 

Sigismondi shook a finger at him—a 
finger which, somehow, he seemed to have 
under no proper command. 

“Careless one!” he mumbled. “ Care- 
less one! Where are your manners?” 

And then, suddenly, as if he heaved 
back a weight, he rose unsteadily to his 
feet. He threatened Luigi with his 
clenched fist. 

“'Traitorous dog!” he cried, and fell 
senseless to the floor. 

His companion stared at him stupidly, 
plunged forward as if to bring him aid, 
and then fell, too, at his feet. The pair 
lay where they had fallen, unmoving. 

At the back of the room, Landon broke 
out into pleasant laughter. 

Aylmer darted forward and bent to 
shake Sigismondi fiercely by the shoulder. 
Claire cried to him warningly. 

Too late! Landon and Luigi had flung 
themselves upon him from behind. Mu- 
hammed had dropped a looped cord 
across his shoulders. There was a mo- 
ment’s confusion—the corner of the table 
smashed under a chance blow—and then 
stillness. Lashed with cords into rigidity, 
Aylmer lay helpless upon the planks, and 
Landon, gazing down, spat upon his up- 
turned face. 

“You clever fool!” he derided. “ ‘To 
think to have cornered me—me/” He 
looked rapidly at his watch, and turned 
to Luigi. “It is five hours to dawn,” he 
said. ‘‘ Where is it we are to take them? 
There is no possibility for delay?” 

The smuggler threw out his hands with 
an air of fatalism. 

“The headquarters of the society— 
there is no other place! ’” he said. ‘‘ With 
this wind four hours, or less, will see us 
there. They will charge a commission ; 
you will have to bear with that. But we 
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shall have perfect privacy, and—if you 
will—perfected means of dealing with 
this man’s obstinacy. And there will be 
adepts, who will give you their assistance 
for the pleasure of the thing.” 

Landon nodded. 

“Do you hear, my friend, do you 
hear?” he cried, thrusting his foot against 
Aylmer’s cheek. ‘‘ You have wriggled 
well in my coils—I grant you that. You 
have twisted, and for the moment escape 
seemed open—wide open—before you. 
But against me?’ No one prevails there— 
no one!” 

“One may—yet.” 

The voice was 
wheeled toward her. 

“That shows a very determined op- 
timism, sister - in - law,” he said. ‘‘ And 
who—if the knowledge is not privi- 
leged ?” 

“God,” she said quietly, and met his 
eyes unflinching. 





Claire’s. Landon 


XLIII 


STORM, darkness, despair—these had 
been the sole comrades for the two who, 
lay bound in their old quarters in the 
Santa Margarita’s lazaret. 

Within a few minutes of the moment 
in which Padre Sigismondi had suc- 
cumbed to the islander’s treacherous hos- 
pitality, those who had sought his pro- 
tection had been prisoners once more, and 
the felucca’s mast had been stepped anew. 
For three hours it had bent before the 
strength of the northern wind—the hot, 
oppressive breath which seemed to blow 
no longer from Nature’s lips but in her 
very face. For it was an unnatural wind, 
in temperature, in the quarter from which 
it came, and in its dampness. 

The rigging slackened in the humid 
gusts, but the great sail bellied out mag- 
nificently. They had torn across the 
broad waste of waters at racing speed. 
Captain Luigi announced with legitimate 
pride that they had come a matter of five 
and fifty kilometers. ‘The land loomed 
up before them mountainously a short five 
miles away. 

Landon peered into the darkness. 
Lights shone far to the left of their posi- 
tion—lights in rows, lights white, lights 
dusky orange, and, far beyond the main 
mass of the illumination, one red star 
which winked in solemn intervals. 
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“ Messina,” explained Luigi tersely. 
“The red beam? ‘That is the Faro.” 

‘* And we land where?” asked Landon. 

“ Here, if the Holy Mother gives us 
her protection,” said the skipper, and 
pointed straight ahead. “In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred there is no diffi- 
culty about it. The port police—there 
are three of them—are cousins of my own 

J ’ 

and, it is needless to say, controlled by 
the society. In fifteen minutes you will 
” 
see. 

“The hundredth chance?” said Lan- 
don. ‘ That is—” 

“The carbineers, stgnor; or, rather, 
one carbineer—Sergeant Pinale, who has 

> 

been at the bottom of many an honest con- 


trabandist’s misfortunes. Brutta bestia—. 


he will not keep to any ordered sequence 
in his goings and comings! But the men 
of the society will know. If they an- 
swer our signals, all is well.” 

Landon looked at him debatingly. 

‘Who is to answer signals at this hour 
of the night, my good Luigi? Your col- 
leagues will be in their more or less vir- 
tuous beds.” 

The smuggler smiled a superior smile. 

“The society never sleeps, signor, and 
it has trained the men in its ranks to re- 
member as much. High on the blank wall 
of hill above the port is a watch-tower— 
though only a private dwelling-house, to 
all seeming. There is a need for the 
sons of the Mafia to have an open door 
into Sicily at any moment of the day or 
night.” 

He called one of the hands to the tiller 
as he finished speaking, and went for- 
ward. He came back, holding a ship’s 
lantern. There were movable wings of 
glass on hinges on either side of it—one 
red, one green. He knelt, and busied 
himself in lighting it in the shelter of the 
companion. 

The breeze had driven them right in 
under the shadow of the land by now. 
The steep above the shore seemed almost 
to overhang them. Here and there a faint 
oil-lamp flickered along the Marina. A 
larger, nearer, and brighter gleam was 
evidence of a tiny jetty, washed by waves 
which were dwindling under the protec- 
tion of the land. 

Luigi lifted his lamp and held it clear 
of the companion. Rapidly he shut the 


green shield over the untinted glass, as 


rapidly opened it again, shut the red wing 
twice in quick succession, and finally left 
the green signal closed. 

Landon’s eyes probed the darkness. His 
companion stood silent, his face raised to- 
ward the hill. There was no apprehen- 
sion in his attitude, only expectancy. 

Quite suddenly it seemed that the wind 
had dropped. ‘The shelter of the shore 
might account for this in part, Landon 
mused, but surely not altogether. It was 
weird, in a sense, this abrupt alternation 
to perfect stillness after the uproar of the 
outer seas; yet it was not unpleasant. It 
gave one a sense of relaxation; but the 
heat, untempered by the faintest breath 
of air, was incredibly oppressive. De- 
cember was aping the temperatures of Au- 
gust. 

Luigi sighed contentedly and spoke. 

“All is well, stgnor. It remains to get 
our merchandise ashore.” 

Landon became aware of a blue speck 
of light in the darkness—a speck which 
wavered, grew to a sudden, unexpected 
point of brightness, and disappeared. So 
quickly did it come and go, so evanescent 
was its effect, that none but those who 
searched for it would have been likely to 
give its appearance a second thought. It 
might have been caused by the passing of 
a candle behind one of the many panes 
of frosted glass which disfigure Italian 
villas in villeggiatura. 

Luigi gave an order. ‘The two deck- 
hands clutched the halyards. ‘The sail 
was lowered. A moment later, the anchor 
set the ripples herding toward the shore 
as it plunged into the calm below the jet- 
ty. Landon and his companion descend- 
ed to the cabin. 

Stretched on a bunk was Miller, sleep- 
ing the sleep of the justly tired. He 
roused himself promptly at their touch, 
however, and sat up. He looked about 
him meditatively. 

“The wind has dropped absolutely?” 
he said. “Since when?” 

“ Half an hour ago. We are in port,” 
said Landon. “ We are ready to land, 
when you will.” 

The gray man smoothed the creases in 
his gray coat. 

“When / will?” he repeated. ‘ Re- 
member that I am a prisoner—the captive 
of your bow and spear.” He smiled with 
somber sarcasm. 
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‘That position is to be maintained?” 
asked Landon. ! 

“ Naturally. Your cousin may make my 
continued residence in Gibraltar well-nigh 
impossible, otherwise.” 

‘““My cousin?” Landon repeated the 
words with a certain doubtfulness. ‘“ He 
is my cousin,” he said slowly, “and we 
sha’n’t find it easy to break one of his 
blood except in one way, It’s the girl, 
remember, that is our strong suit. There’s 
to be no bleating about that! ‘To win, the 
trick has to be taken with her, and her 
alone.” 

Miller nodded woodenly. 

“Tf I had the inclination to interfere, 
I have not the power,” he said. ‘“ Do 
you forget that I am a prisoner, like her- 
self ?” 

‘““ Yes,” said Landon. ‘There was more 
than doubt in his expression this time— 
there was suspicion. “/ forget it all the 
time. I want your assurance that you 
won't!” 

Miller made a gesture of assent. 

‘“Let’s go on,” he said. “I understand 
that it’s within a couple of hours of 
dawn.” 

For an instant Landon hesitated ; then, 
with Luigi at his heels, he entered the 
lazaret. Neither of them spoke. ‘They 
bent and lifted Aylmer methodically, 
holding him by his shoulders and his 
lashed ankles. ‘They bore him on deck. 
They gagged him with the cork float of 
a fishing-net, and left him, stark and mo- 
tionless as a log. ‘They turned back to 
the cabin, and a minute later placed 
Claire Van Arlen beside him, as helpless 
as himself. 

The dingey 





a new one, picked up in 
the island—was lowered. ‘The prisoners 
were thrust beneath the seats. A deck- 
hand and Muhammed took their places 
at the oars. Luigi steered ; the child, half 
asleep and wrapped in a blanket, drowsed 
at his feet. Miller and Landon sat on the 
thwarts. 

The two rowers dipped their oars into 
the water without splashing, in long, slow 
strokes. The thole-pins were muffled with 
rags. The boat stole silently along in the 
shadow of the jetty into the darkness 
which hid the port. 

It was soundless, ghostlike, this en- 
trance into the little haven. To the two 
dumb prisoners who lay along the bottom 
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of the boat it was ominous of hope entire- 
ly lost. 

They stifled under the cloaks which hid 
them. The perspiration dripped from the 
rowers, despite the unhurried nature of 
their work. The weight of a dozen at- 
mospheres seemed to have replaced the 
exhilarating breath which Sicily flings sea- 
ward from her sun-brimmed shores. Luigi, 
at the helm, gasped and passed his hand 
across his eyes. 

““Thunder—in December! Not nat- 
ural, szgnor, but that is what we must ex- 
pect. I suffocate. The bay is a veritable 
oven!” 

He let the prow nose in toward the 
jetty. Moored boats began to appear 
dimly, right and left of them. The lamp- 
light from the Marina showed an empty 
quay. Luigi steered for the shadow cast 
by a shed, and took the ground silently on 
a strand of mud and garbage. 

The deck-hand drew in his oar and 
skipped nimbly ashore. Muhammed fol- 
lowed him. Both men laid their hands 
upon the painter, and bent their backs to 
haul. 
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At that moment two shadows appeared 
to right and left—shadows which seemed 
to have suddenly detached themselves 
from the framework of the shed. Some- 
thing clicked. A yellow beam flared out, 
full on Luigi’s face. 

He gasped—he yelled. 

* Per Dio, the carbineers! ”’ 

I.andon leaped to his feet with a curse. 
He seized an oar; he thrust with all his 
strength at the mud. At the same instant 
the two on the shore, struggling in their 
captor’s hands, let fall the painter. The 
boat shot out, stern foremost, into deep 
water, 

From the shore came the sound of a 
struggle, and then Muhammed’s voice, 
shrill in explanation. 

“ Signorit! Signori! 1 am not a contra- 
bandist! I am a tourist—I can prove it! 
I wish to offer no resistance. I place my- 
self in your hands, freely!” 

There was a grim laugh, and then the 
yellow beam of light, which had been 
withdrawn while the struggle proceeded, 
flung out its level rays again and illumi- 
nated the boat. 

“Surrender, Luigi!’ shouted a stern 
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voice. There was another click. “‘ Sur- 
render, stupido/ Ihave you covered. I 
give you five seconds before I fire!” 

The shrill voice of the captured sailor 
reenforced the argument. 

“It is over—finished ! ” he shouted pes- 
simistically. “It is Pinale—there is 
nothing more to be done! ” 

Luigi groaned, and then flung up his 
hands. 

“TI give in!” he cried, and burst into 
a storm of hysterical sobs. ‘It means 
Procida, this,” he wept. ‘‘ It means years 
in chains; it means half the rest of my 
life snatched from me!” He turned and 
smote at Landon in the darkness. ‘“ I owe 
it to you, tempter!” he yelled. ‘“ Ac- 
cursed one, you led me into this!” 

Landon stumbled in his surprise, and 
then leaped at Luigi like a cat. There 
was a shrill scream from the child as the 
swaying pair rolled down upon the stern- 
sheets, gripping fiercely, each of them, 
for the other’s throat. ‘The boat rocked 
violently. 

Again the stern command from the 
shore rang into the night; but they gave 
it no heed. Animal rage possessed them 
—they were no longer men, but beasts, 
fighting with hand and foot and knee, 
clawing, tearing, even biting, as the 
chance of conflict brought Luigi’s teeth 
within reach of his assailant’s cheek. 
They were lost to all human warning or 
control. 

It was no human interference which 
separated them. Fate played her hand— 
played it irresistibly, crushingly, played 
it with a vindictive completeness such as 
even she has never used since her grip 
fell upon her plaything—that tov of hers 
among a million million toys, which we 
call our world. 

A roar—terrific, growing, menacing, 
filling the echoes, brimming the heavy air, 
rolling out across the still waters of the 
bay — thundered into the silence of the 
shore. The dim lamps upon the Marina 
shook. Crash upon crash echoed from 
buildings which could not be seen, but 
which terror could picture in all the crude 
pigments of imagination and despair. Be- 
side the boat, a huge crack rent the jetty 
in twain. Stones, dashed from the crum- 


bling buildings in the darkness, flung huge 
gouts of spray over the two who wrenched 
themselves apart in her stern, over their 


prisoners, over the child, who cried aloud 
in all the agony of childish fear. 

And then human voices joined the cho- 
rus—voices which expressed every intona- 
tion of panic, of the horror which is built 
upon amazement, of the unleashed emo- 
tions of men awaking to meet blindly the 
common hazards of life and confronting 
chaos, illimitable ruin, a sudden unbarring 
of the gates of hell. 

The struggle in the boat ceased. Wild 
curses became, on Luigi’s lips, a string of 
piteous appeals to the very saints whose 
names he had used a moment before to 
point his blasphemies. Miller and Lan- 
don grasped the oars. 

But even the terrors of earthquake do 
not wreck the discipline of Italy’s car- 
bineers. The sergeant’s warning was re- 
peated thunderously. 

Miller screamed an assent, a surren- 
der. Landon answered with an oath. The 
one endeavored to propel the boat shore- 
ward, the other toward the sea. It spun 
between their efforts ; they yelled and ges- 
ticulated madly. 

And again the sergeant’s voice was 
heard, with a hundred other voices, ap- 
pealing to a God whose mercy was surely 
turned away. For a moaning sound tin- 
gled along the strand, and then, silently, 
but with the speed of a cataract, the sea 
sank back from the shore. It plucked 
half a hundred boats from their anchor- 
ages; it gripped them down into its 
trough. For full thirty seconds they fled 
upon this monstrous tide of a tideless sea, 
hull crashing against hull, mast beating 
against mast, a wrecked wilderness of 
spars and rigging, tangled, coiled, the 
froth, the scum, as it were, upon that 
mighty crest. And behind them went the 
Santa Margarita’s dingev, with bound and 
free in equal helplessness. 

Then, as if the sluice of some cyclo- 
pean lock had been shut, the mighty mill- 
race halted, and a mountain grew upon 
the face of the deep. Huge, black, awe- 
some, it swung itself up, swelled higher 
and higher, hung through an eon - long 
moment of horror, and then rolled back 
whence it had come. The menace of its 
coming left no tiniest coign of foothold 
for hope in its path. Irresistible and re- 
lentless, it moved along to destroy every 
barrier of nature, ‘every man-built ob- 
stacle in its path. Its foam-plumed crest 
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roared over the quayside and the Marina 
five fathoms deep. 

Like a chip upon the surface of a tor- 
rent which suddenly hastens to the brink 
of the cascade, the boat and its burden of 
lives was snatched along. ‘The three who 
stood and gripped its gunwale saw the 
broad expanse of the Marina before them, 
saw it seem to sink as they themselves 
rose upon the flood, saw how they raced 
across it twenty feet above the level of its 
flags. And they saw more—saw it with 
eyes which seemed to sear their brains with 
anticipation, with despair. 

They saw a long, irregular, deep-front- 
ed row of dwellings, square to the sea 
square to the reeling ridge of ocean which 
was sweeping upon them as the gust 
sweeps down upon the far-flung autumn 
leaves. 

They called aloud in chorus — they 
challenged fate with their despair; and 
fate replied. 

The waters reached the walls; a huge 
sheet of spray shot high into the night; 
but the dingey passed on uncrushed. 

An alley opened before them—an alley 
through which they shot on the roaring 
tide into the square beyond, sank down 
as the dwindling waters sank, and, with 
their last effort of destruction, reached and 
were borne into an arched opening girt 
about with trees. And then that, in its 
turn, became a ruin of plaster, and planks, 
and stone. ‘The wave completed what the 
earthquake had all too thoroughly begun. 
The roof and walls crashed down into the 
grim monument of a living grave. 


XLV 


Out of the darkness of insensibility, 
consciousness came slowly into being in 
Aylmer’s brain, but memory lagged to 
join it. 

He was bound—that he realized ; his 
teeth were immovable upon a gag. The 
darkness was absolute, and so, for the first 
few minutes through which his senses 
woke, was the silence. He could feel 
rough slabs of wood, which cased _ his 
body in. 

He shifted uneasily, and beat his tem- 
ple upon a plank. ‘The sweat of terror 
broke out upon his brow. He was buried 
alive! God help him—the worst that 








could happen to a living soul was his 
sentence from the lips of Fate! 
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Something whimpered in the darkness 
‘—something stirred beside his feet. 

In a flash came remembrance. The aw- 
ful moment of disaster through which he 
had been carried, blind, speechless; and 
bound, became a picture in his brain—a 
picture the more vivid in that actuality 
had been hidden from him and imagina- 
tion had supplied details beyond the com- 
pass of the real. He stirred afresh; he 
writhed ; his bound wrists beat out upon 
the air. 

The whimper ceased, and words fol- 
lowed—words in a child’s voice shaken 
by fear. A trembling hand found Ayl- 
mer’s sleeve, crept up it to his cheek, and 
halted there in miserable hesitation. 

“It’s me—it’s me!” whispered 
voice. ‘‘Can’t you speak? Oh, 
you speak to me?” 

And then the wandering fingers found 
the linen band which bound the gag into 
place, and which was fastened behind 
Aylmer’s head. 

“Is that why?” said the child in eager 
discovery. “Is that why?” 

The band cut into Aylmer’s cheek as 
the knot was twitched with all the awk- 
wardness of haste, but a moment later the 
pressure ceased. He spat the gag from 
between his teeth. 

“Little John!” 
John! Are you hurt? 
stand?” 

The boy clutched him with a sort of 
desperation of relief. 

“Oh, you can speak—you can speak!” 
he shouted joyously. ‘‘ My head aches, 
and my shoulder doesn’t move right, but 
I can stand. I can reach nothing above 
my head—or right—or left.” 

There was a creaking of timber as he 
moved, stretching his hands, as was evi- 
dent, into the black emptiness about the 
boat. Aylmer’s bound wrists were lifted 
to reach him. 

“ Pick at them, as you did before, lit- 
tle John,” he said. ‘‘ Loose me, so that we 
can search the darkness together.” 

The child’s breath came in zealous 
pants as he tugged and pulled, but the 
knots were tightly lashed and sodden with 
the sea. His haste was a handicap; he 
plucked and twisted ineffectually. Final- 
ly he overbalanced himself—he slipped. 

He gave a cry of pain. 

“Tm hurted — I’m 





the 
can’t 


he cried. ‘“ Little 
Are you able to 


bleeding!” he 
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sobbed. “I fell against something that 
cut!” 

Aylmer’s heart stood still. If the fall 
had injured the child severely—if it had 
disabled him—if he were to lose con- 
sciousness—was this new horror of utter 
helplessness to be added to those which 
already had them in their grip? He 
stretched out his arms toward the sound 
of the sobbing, and this, as he did so, 
suddenly ceased. 

Panic gripped him, only to be fought 
down. Slowly, and with painful effort, 
he twisted himself round in the darkness 
till his bound wrists found, as their goal, 
the child’s cap, which still covered his 
untidy mane of curls. These were wet 
and sticky. , 

The reason was not far to seek. ‘The 
baling-slipper lay below little John’s tem- 
ple — the baling-slipper mended with a 
rough strip of tin; and this had cut 
through cap and curls down to the bone. 
It had finished what terror had begun. 
The boy had fainted. 

Aylmer’s first impulse was to use the 
whole of his tethered strength in bringing 
consciousness back to the child—to what 
was, he considered, his only hope of 
freedom. A moment later chance point- 
ed a quicker road. His knuckles met and 
were scarred by the frayed edge of the 
tin. He gave an exclamation of impa- 
tience at his own dulness. What would 
cut him would cut his bonds. Crouching 
down, he managed to grip the slipper be- 
tween his knees and steady it there; and 
then he rasped his lashings upon its edge. 

A minute sufficed, or even less. ‘The 
cord frayed, gave, strand by strand, and 
broke apart with a twang. 

He gasped with relief, and fell to work 
upon his ankles. As these bonds loosened 
and fell away in their turn, he stood up, 
rising slowly to his full height and 
stretching his hands above his head. He 
touched—nothing. 

He sighed, not only with relief, this 
time, but with a faint tinge of hope, And 
then he bent, felt his way past the still 
motionless child, and touched, by the 
guidance of chance, Claire Van: Arlen’s 
hair. He gave another exclamation of 


self-encouragement; for her cheek was 
warm. 

He plucked the gag from her lips— 
his hands were already at her wrists as 
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she uttered his name. He thrilled to the 
anxiety in her voice. 

“You?” she asked anxiously. ‘‘ You? 
You are uninjured. I heard you speak, 
and—and, it seemed to me that you 
flagged—that you were not you!” 

“Yes,” he answered quietly. “I had 
not found you then. I did not know—I 
do not know it yet—how far you yourself 
were unhurt.” 

His fingers were unlashing her feet 
now. He heard her stir into a sitting pos- 
ture, and, as her feet were freed, he felt 
her rise to her knees. Instinct bade him 
thrust out a hand as she did so, and she 
rocked up against it. Her energy had 
been more than her strength; she leaned 
against him, panting. ; 

For a full minute he held her, feeling 
her pulses throb against his, fanned by 
her breath that panted past his cheek, 
one hand warm within his own, one upon 
his shoulder. And through the darkness 
he sent out his appeal to Fate. If the 
grim goddess had no further favors in 
store for him, let her hand close upon 
him there. Might there be no more weary 
struggles—might the end find him and 
the girl whose hand clung to his in this 
intimate protection—at once! Let death 
come in that moment, and he would ask 
no more. 

Fate gave no answer, and the moment 
passed, 

She gave a little sob, and, still holding 
him, staggered to her feet. 

“Tt is the stiffness, and the long hours 
I have been bound, and the anxiety for 
—for you!” she murmured. “I am un- 
hurt—indeed I am unhurt—I have scarce- 
ly so much as a bruise upon me. And my 
chatelaine? ‘That is still at my waist. I 
have matches, if the sea-water has spared 
them!” 

Light! Could they pierce this encom- 
passing wall of darkness? Could they 
actually hope to see how and where they 
were caged ? He scarcely dared to breathe 
as he heard her silver chain of trinkets 
tinkle, and heard the rasp of the match- 
head on the box. 

The red spark sputtered against the 
blackness, and then flared into yellow 
being as the wax took flame. They looked 
about them with more than curiosity— 
with awe. 

Hich above their heads was an arch 
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of masonry—massively morticed, curving 
from a wall to a row of squat, solid pil- 
lars; and these last flanked a pile of 
heaped rubble and stone. They were in 
a passage some twenty feet long, closed 
at each end, as the unwalled side was 
closed, by the wreck of the house above. 
It was a cloister ; and the open courtyard 
which it had rimmed was now a stupen- 
dous rubbish - heap, massed high above 
their heads with ruin. 

They looked down. They still stood 
in the boat, and at Aylmer’s feet the child 
was huddled in unconsciousness, the blood 
still welling slowly from the cut on his 
brow. Beyond them something indefinite 
and unrecognizable lay in a dark heap 
upon the flags. Aylmer stepped forward 
and bent over it. It was the body of a 
man, clothed in the dark, red-striped uni- 
form of the carbineers. His lips were 
grim and set. His right hand still 
clutched the breach of a rifle. At his 
belt was a lantern—the glass broken, but 
the tin intact. 

Aylmer’s hands trembled as they fell 
upon this prize. He wheeled back to his 
companion, and touched the flame against 
the wick. There was a moment’s sus- 
pense, and then they sighed in chorus; 
for the oil was unspilled. For a time, at 
least, darkness was not to be among the 
terrors that menaced them. 

Claire knelt, and pulled the child upon 
her knee. She stanched the blood. She 
dropped her handkerchief into the little 
pool of sea-water which was fast drain- 
ing through the wrenched seams of the 
boat, and gently laved the unconscious 
face. 

Little John stirred drowsily, opened his 
eyes reluctantly, and looked up with won- 
der into her face. He put his hand up 
weakly to his temple. _ 

“ Tt’s—it’s queer, and—and hurty,” he 
whispered. ‘‘ Muhammed? He _ would 
make it well.” 

She pulled him to her tenderly. 

“Does it hurt badly?” she asked. 
“ Muhammed hasn’t come to us yet.” 

He looked wonderingly around him. 

“The house opened, and let us right 
in,” he mused. ‘We came up on the 
sea, as fast as a train. And dad? Dad 
was with us then.” 

She looked up questioningly at Ayl- 
mer. He had gathered up the dead car- 
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bineer’s cloak and was arranging it 
against the stern. He made a motion to- 
ward it. 


“Sleep is all the medicine we can give 
him,” he advised. ‘“ Let him rest. Mean- 
while we must use the light, while we 
have it.” 

She nodded quickly, and laid the child 
gently down. He smiled at her drowsily 
again, whispered a_half-distinguishable 
appeal to be told when the Moor “ came 
back,” and then nature’s healing hand 
closed over his eyes. He slept—the deep, 
dead sleep of exhaustion. 

Aylmer raised the lamp. Together 
they paced the length of their prison. 

The gray flags were bare except where 
the carbineer’s body lay. With a little 
gesture of compassion, Aylmer straight- 
ened the stiffening limbs and covered the 
stern, unfaltering face with the dead 
man’s handkerchief. Then they passed 
on, to confront the hill of rubble which 
closed the cloister’s end. Here they halt- 
ed, as they looked down. 

Claire shuddered. A_ gray sleeve 
emerged from the stones, and an open 
hand seemed to appeal for the help which 
came all too late. Aylmer dragged fierce- 
ly at the ruined wall. A block or two 
became unseated. ‘These shouldered out 
others, to rumble at their feet. 

A gray-clad body became exposed. 
They looked at it, instinct preparing them 
to recognize what they saw. Battered and 
disfigured though it was, they knew it for 
Miller’s face, 

For a moment they kept silence, look- 
ing at it fixedly. The eyes were open, 
but death had wiped out from them the 
imperturbability which they had held 
through life. Fear had gripped the gray 
man at the last. Horror had been with 
him—even panic. 

Aylmer leaned down and covered the 
fear-haunted eyes. 

“He has gone, and taken his mystery 
with him,” he said. ‘‘ What his life was, 
we shall never ascertain. What led him 
to betray us? That is beyond our learn- 
ing. It may have been no more than fear 
and the desire to save himself. I think 
there was something behind it all that 
has escaped us, but ’’—he shrugged his 
shoulders as he looked about him—‘“ what 
does it matter now?” 

He held the lantern at arm’s length, as 
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he spoke, and looked searchingly round. 
On every side the gray stone ringed them 
in relentlessly. Was there any expedient 
in which they could find a challenge to 
the arbitrary decree of Fate? He saw 
none. 

The girl at his side watched him; and 
then her eyes met his. As he spoke, his 
voice was strangely gentle. 

“God interfered between Landon and 
his evil purpose, as you said He would. 
Perhaps—who knows?—He may have 
other mercies reserved for us; but in any 
case we must teach each other to be 
strong.” 

She nodded gravely. 

‘We are in His hands,” she said, “ and 
nothing can be as terrible as what was 
threatened us by that vile man. The boy 
is safe. I have the help of your presence. 
We must kill imagination with work.” 

He looked about him again, doubtfully. 

“Work?” he questioned. ‘“ Have we 
the chance to work?” ‘ 

‘‘Tsn’t it obvious?” she said. “ That 
is a courtyard. Above the ruins which 
brim it is the sky. If we use our strength 
to pluck a way through that to life again, 
we shall, at least, not have so much time 
to think.” 

He paced forward a yard or two, and 
examined the heaped wreckage of plaster, 
wooden beams, and stones. He hesitated. 

“Tf we disturb it, there is just a chance 
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of making our situation worse,” he haz- 
arded. 
She shook her head. 


“No,” she said significantly, ‘“ not 
worse. God might answer us that way— 


and save us suspense. We shall, at any 
rate, have defied Fate to the end!” 

“‘ Yes,” he said. ‘In that I am with 
you. We will do our best, to the last. 
And if God’s purpose falls upon us quick- 
ly, Claire, I thank Him here and now 
that He has permitted me to share this 
bitter cup with you, instead of draining 
that more bitter one which threatened an 
hour ago. At least I am not leaving you 
in Landon’s hands—alone! ” 

“And I am not helpless while they 
work their vile wills upon you,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘ Fate has been cruel enough, 
but she has spared us that. The end? 
That is still her mystery. Let us for- 
get it.” 

He smiled. 

“There is much I can remember which 
will spare me that. What you have been 
and done for me these last wild days—my 
memory will occupy itself with that. I 
shall hope, while I work.to make hope 
true.” 

And then, still smiling as if he had 
plumbed the eyes of Hope and found in 
them an answering smile, he laid the lan- 
tern on the flags and put his hands upon 
the barrier of ruin which faced him. 





(To be concluded) 


SURRENDER 


I Love thee! 


I can say no more, 


Yet, sweet, I cannot tell thee less; 
My soul cries out; their secret lore 
It bids my timid lips confess. 


In fear I knock upon thy gate; 

Bid not thy supplicant depart! 
See, in thy hands I lay my fate, 

And underneath thy feet, my heart 


Thy light and careless hands may fling 
The gift I offer into dust; 

Yet unto thee mine all I bring, 
And, trembling, in thy grace I trust. 


Though shipwrecked hearts by seas of tears 
Strew at my feet from years of yore, 
Blind to their fate, I crush my fears. 


I love thee! 


IT can say no more. 


Walter Malone 
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VEILS 


get strolls upon the lea, 
Glimmering through a veil at me; 

Fish-net—rightly named, I ween, 

And to be a fish I’m keen; 

Caught with what disdainful ease! 

Floundering in what frosty seas! 

So, in sweet derision; she 

Glimmereth through a veil at me! 


Florice motors fast and free, 
Glimmering through a veil at me; 
Red—a hazard signal. ’Ware! 
Nathless I will do and dare. 
Florice at the wheel, I guess, 

May mean maiming, more or less; 
Glad I risk my life, if she 
Glimmereth through a veil at me! 


Florice in my dreams I see, 

Glimmering through a veil at me; 

White—a filament of lace 

Over her bewildering face. 

Then I am the happy swain 

Singled from her sueing train! 

Dazzling, dream-deluding, she 

Glimmereth through a veil at me! 
Grace Stone Field 


IN MEMORIAM 


|? is with pain I part from thee, my 
blouse, 
Who hast been more to me than friend, or 
spouse ; 
Who shared my past ’neath ever-changing 
skies, 


Attached to me and mine by common ties. 


Thou wert so lovely in thy palmy days, 

I. scarce know how, this night, to sing thy 
praise ; 

So shabby now, so pinched at every seam, 

‘Tis hard to think that thou wert once a 
dream. 


And yet thou hadst thy faults, thou straight- 
laced thing, 

Like every rose its thorn, or jest its sting; 

For thou wert padded, and wert satin-faced, 

And like a fawning fop didst clasp my waist. 


Ungrateful one am I to turn my back 
Upon thy faded charms, and on the rack 
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To toss thee with the thoughtless gibes and 
jeers 

The world is wont to give to creatures of 
the years. 


But still I love thee, passé as thou art, 
With hollow chest, and seamed in every 
part; 
For thou and I have traveled pleasant ways, 
—— in arm, as sweethearts pass their 
ays. 


Ah, well! 
yield 

The richest harvest to the widest field; 

And thou, with thy light sheen, thy frills and 
lace, 

Hast often lent me what I lacked in grace. 


Tis true life does not always 


And so I now forgive thy puffed-up pride, 
Thy vain attempt my softest charms to hide; 
And, with the gentleness thy life hath won, 
I lay thee on the shelf. Thy day is done! 


Madeleine Geale Windeyer 





LOVE, LAUGHTER, AND SONG 


ae going to laugh, I’m going to laugh, 
I'm going to laugh, 
- Ha-ha! 
E’en though my harvest be but chaff, 
I’m going to laugh, 
Ha-ha! 
For laughter fills the heart with joy, 
And kills the troubles that annoy, 
And brings to age hopes of the boy— 
Ha-ha! 


I’m going to sing, I’m going to sing, 
I’m going to sing, 
Tra-la! 
In face of sneer and jeer and fling, 
I’m going to sing, 
Tra-la! 
For music routs the hosts of wrong, 
And fills the spirit with a throng 
Of joyous thoughts the whole day long— 
Tra-la! ‘ 


I’m going to love, I’m going to love, 
I’m going to love 
Alway, 
And thus I'll win life’s treasure-trove— 
I’m going to love 
For ay! 


























LIGHT 


For love spreads sunshine through the air, 
And shields the soul from pain and care, 
And spreads joy’s largesse everywhere 

We stray. 


Love, song, and mirth—these are the three 

Great blessings of this earth for me; 

And that is why the whole day long 

I love, and laugh, and sing my song! 
Blakeney Gray 


AN ERRANT CUPID 


AN CUPID, once upon a time, decided 
he would strike; 

“ This work,” cried he, “is killing me! 
thinner than a pike! 

I think I’ll take a holiday in lands across the 
sea, 

Where such a thing as love’s unknown, and 
there’s no need for me!” 


Tm 


His suit-case Cupid quickly packed, his golf- 
clubs strapped up tight; 

Of sporting togs he nothing lacked to do the 
thing just right; 

Then, ordering an aeroplane, he gaily sailed 
away ; 

What reckless plans were in his mind, one 
scarce would dare to say. 


He traveled over sea and land, his clothes 
were all worn out, 

His dainty cheeks were burned and tanned, 
his mind was filled with doubt; 

He found that men as well as maids, al- 
though he thought it slow, 

Still played the good old game of love wher- 
ever he might go. 


And so at last he wandered home, a most 
dejected sight; 

A sadder and a wiser boy had never seen the 
light. 

“Tn future I shall stay right here,” he said, 
“and sharpen darts; 

For I can never dodge my job—the world’s 


too full of hearts!” 
Ruth Colton 


STUDIES IN NATURAL HISTORY 
THE WHIPPOORWILL 


ROM Whippoorwill, monotonoys bird, 
One observation’s always heard, 

Especially when nights are still; 

And that is merely: “ Whip poor Will!” 


To have but this one thing to speak 
Argues a mind that’s strangely Weak, 
Or that the art of conversation 

Was slighted in her Education. 
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What Will had Done she does not deign 

In any sort of way to explain, 

Nor why a wretch by Poverty nipped 
Should also suffer being Whipped. 


And so, when in the summer night 

I strive to sleep with all my might, 

It gives me very small contentment 

To hear this fowl voice her Resentment. 

When “Whip poor Will” comes o’er the 
water, 

Some sixty times I long to Slaughter 

This unilluminating bird, 

Whose one remark’s too often heard. 


The Cuckoos, too, are limited 

In observations, so ’tis said. 

(I never heard them say “ Cuckoo,” 
Or anything at all, did you? 


Live ones, I mean, not those that cock 
Their heads out from a cuckoo clock)— 
Yet by “Cuckoo” whatever’s meant, 

I’m sure it’s Kind and Innocent. 


I do not like the Whippoorwill, 

I wish she simply would keep still; 
I surely won’t whip any one, 

Until I know what he has Done! 


If “ Pet poor Will” were her demand, 

I could more clearly understand; 

Or were ‘she Socialist, and still 

Kept urging us to * Whip rich Will!” 
George J. Smith 


BILLY'S LETTERS TO 
I EAR PEG: 


I’m captured, boot and leg! 
Don’t think me silly, 
But she’s a corker, through and through; 
She says she went to school with you; 
Yours truly, 


Hts: SISTER 


BILLy. 


Dear PEG: 
You sweet old Easter egg, ’ 
Her name is Tillie; 
So send “congrats” and all that breeze, 
And boom her to the pater, please; 
Sincerely, 





BILLy. 


Dear PEG: 
Reply to this by wire, I beg; 
Don’t make it frilly. 
I want to ask—the wire’s paid— 
If you will play the sweet bridesmaid; 
Your happy 
BILLy. 
Gordon Johnstone 














ioe CLUS LIF OF AT TORS 


BY EMMETT C. KING 


LADY who visited the Players’ 
A Club, in New York, on the one 

day in the year when ladies are 
admitted there, asked her host, a bach- 
elor member: 

“How long have you belonged to this 
club?” 

“ About ten years,” was the reply. 

“Well,” said the visitor, “I have 
known you a great many years, and I had 
thought that your wife — when you get 
one—would not have much trouble with 
you; but, since seeing the comfort that 
you have been accustomed to here, I am 
beginning to sympathize with her in ad- 
vance.” 

The lady’s impression is the same that 
is made upon every one who visits the 
actors’ clubs of New York, and particu- 
larly the Players, which 1s the most home- 
like of all. In the old stock days, when 
every city had its own stock company, ac- 
tors often remained for years in one place, 
and were thus enabled to establish homes 
of their own; but with the advent of the 
combination system, which obliged them 

. to travel almost constantly, this privilege 
disappeared. It was then that the actors’ 
club became a necessity in the metropolis 
—for, strange as it may seem, not more 
than ten per cent of the men and women 
on the stage really come from New York. 

Edwin Booth, recognizing the nomadic 
actors’ crying need of something to re- 
semble, at least, the domestic surround- 
ings which their enforced travel denied 
them, bought the old brownstone resi- 
dence at 16 Gramercy Park, New York, 
and had it remodeled and furnished for 
use as a clubhouse. The property and 
alterations cost a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and on the night of December 31, 
1888, Mr. Booth presented the deed to 
the club, which had been organized in the 
meantime. 

The original incorporators of the Play- 


? 
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ers were Edwin Booth, Lawrence Bar- 
rett, Augustin Daly, William Bispham, 
General William T. Sherman, Henry Ed- 
wards, Brander Matthews, Laurence Hut- 
ton, James Lewis, A. M. Palmer, John 
Drew, John A. Lane, Samuel L. Clemens, 
Joseph F. Daly, Stephen H. Olin, and 
Joseph Jefferson. 

As will be seen, the membership of the 
club is not confined to actors, the found- 
er’s object being to bring together men of 
different professions and arts, and to give 
the actor an opportunity to exchange views 
with men in other walks of life—an op- 
portunity almost entirely lacking owing 
to the demands of his profession. 

Mr. Booth was elected president of the 
club, which office he held until he died. 
There have been only two other presidents 
—Joseph Jefferson and John Drew, the 
last being the present incumbent. ‘The 
president is chosen from the board of di- 
rectors, and must be a man directly con- 
nected with the dramatic profession. His 
term of office only expires by death or 
resignation. 


THE PLAYERS AND THEIR. FOUNDER 


The last night of the year is celebrated 
as Founder’s Night by the Players. A 
speaker is appointed to make an address 
appropriate to the occasion, and the mem- 
bers gather from all over the country. 
The ceremony begins about half past 
eleven o’clock, and the address must close 
on the stroke of midnight. During Mr. 
Booth’s lifetime a toast was drunk to 
“the perpetual prosperity of the Play- 
ers”; but since his death the loving-cup 
is passed among the members, and each 
drinks reverently to “the memory of the 
founder.” 

The spirit of Edwin Booth hovers over 
the Players. Here he made his home dur- 
ing the latter years of his life; and here, 
in the unostentatious apartment — a sit- 


























THE CLUB 
ting-room and an alcove bedroom—over- 
looking the little park, his noble, gentle 
spirit took its flight. His room is held as 
a hallowed spot by the Players, all its 
contents being kept just as he left them. 
His dressing-gown and slippers are still 
here. The book which he last read, with 
the page marked, lies on the table, and a 
chair and a skull used in “ Hamlet” are 
also to be seen. Pictures of his father, 
Junius Brutus Booth; of his wife, Mary 
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west, dwelt Samuel J. Tilden, the Sage 
of Gramercy Park, who was elected Pres- 
ident and defrauded of the office, and 
who was largely instrumental in breaking 
up the infamous ‘Tweed Ring. Almost 
opposite—soon to be demolished—is the 
home of Cyrus W. Field, who was the 
most prominent figure in the laying of the 
first Atlantic cable. Mayor Harper lived 
on the west side of the park, and Mayor 
Hewitt lived on Lexington Avenue, scarce- 
































THE PLAYERS’ CLUBHOUSE, I6 GRAMERCY PARK, NEW YORK 


From a photograph by Falk, New York 


Devlin Booth, and their only child, Ed- 
wina—now Mrs. Ignatius R. Grossman— 
of his grandson, Edwin Booth Grossman, 
and of a few friends, are seen on the wall. 
Of ornament there is little; the simple 
beauty of the apartment is indicative of 
the modesty of the great artist who lived 
and died here. 

Gramercy Park, on which the Players’ 
clubhouse is situated, is a historic bit of 
old New York. Around the enclosed 
square, which is about the size of a city 
block, have dwelt men who have made 
New York history, and even world his- 
tory. Next door to the Players, on the 

14 


ly a block away. John G. Carlisle, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under Cleveland, 
and Robert G. Ingersoll lived on the north 
side. John Bigelow, the veteran editor, 
author, and former minister to France, 
still lives at No. 21, in his ninety-third 
year. Washington Irving’s old city home 
is on Irving Place, only three blocks away. 


THE HOME OF THE PLAYERS 


The clubhouse of the Players is of 
four stories and a basement. In the base- 
ment are located the office, the billiard- 
room, the bar, the kitchen, and the lava- 
tory. On the first floor one is ushered 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE PLAYERS 


From a photegraph—copyright, 1007, by Falk, New Vork 


into the large, square entrance-hall, which 
serves as.a Jounging-room. Its comfort- 
able chairs and great, old-fashioned fire- 
place, surmounted by a magnificent carved 
marble mantelpiece, invite one to sit and 
be at ease. In the front is the room for 
reading and writing, where all the latest 
papers and magazines may be found; 
while in the rear is the dining - room, 
ceiled with oak, and its walls literally 
covered with old prints, portraits, and 
programs dating back to the days of 
Garrick and Quin. Around the sides 
are small tables, while in the center is 
the big family table, over which is sus- 
pended a chandelier made of great stag 
antlers. On the walls are hung hundreds 
of steins and old ale-mugs, gathered from 
all parts of the world, and a wild boar’s 
head hangs menacingly over the open fire- 
place. In the summer, meals are served 
on the back porch, which is built in the 
form of a quadrangle around a plashing 
fountain of beautiful design. 

On the second floor are the library, 
card-room—which may also be used as a 
private dining-room—and the Booth Li- 
brary, containing Mr. Booth’s choice col- 


lection of personal books, which he be- 
queathed to the Players. The library 
proper runs the entire length of the 
house, and contains about six thousand 
volumes, said to be the finest collection 
of stage literature in the country. The 
student of the drama can find here nearly 
every play that has ever been published, 
as well as books on costumes of all pe- 
riods, and histories of the drama from 
the time of Eschylus down to the present. 
Two hundred volumes of Shakespeare 
and commentaries on his works are here, 
and many biographies of actors. 

On the third and fourth floors are 
sleeping-rooms, which are rented to mem- 
bers, and the Booth room, already de- 
scribed, and pictured on the next page. 

The club is a perfect treasure-house of 
works of art and theatrical relics. Busts 
by eminent sculptors, portraits by such 
artists as Gilbert Stuart, Gainsborough, 
and John Sargent look down from the 
walls. Costumes and properties used by 
Edwin Forrest, Junius Brutus Booth, Ed- 
win Booth, David Garrick, Matilda He- 
ron, Charlotte Cushman, and many oth- 
ers, form a priceless collection. 
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The Players has always been noted for 
its dignity; no public entertainment has 
ever been given by the club. Besides 
Founder’s Night, only one other public 
function is held—Ladies’ Day, which is 
given each year on the 23d of April, 
Shakespeare’s birthday. This is always 
the occasion of a notable gathering of 
women either connected with or interest- 
ed in the stage. Only two cards of ad- 
mission are allowed each member, and the 
invitations are highly prized. 
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Hawkins, General Horace Porter, Henry 
Van Dyke, William H. Bliss, Stephen H. 
Olin, and many others. 


THE RECORD OF THE LAMBS 


The name of the Lambs is symbolic of 
the tempérament of its members. In this 
association the staid dignity of the Play- 
ers is missing, and in its stead are found 
the true life and spirit of bohemia. Merry 
jest and flashing wit pervade the club, 
and he is a brave man, indeed, who dares 
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BOOTH’S BEDROOM AT THE PLAYERS, WHICH IS KEPT EXACTLY AS IT WAS 


WHEN THE GREAT TRAGEDIAN DIED 


From a photograph—copyright, 1907, by Falk, New York 


On entering the club early one morn- 
ing, a member encountered the house- 
maids putting the place in order. His 
logical mind leaped to a conclusion. 

“Ah, it is Ladies’ Day!” he declared. 

Besides most of the prominent actors 
in the country, the Players has a large 
number of distinguished lay members. 
Among these are Mark Twain, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, William K. Vanderbilt, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, the Duke of New- 
castle, Francis M. Bacon, Brander Mat- 
thews, Senator Depew, General Rush C. 


enter the lists for a tilt with the brilliant 
masters of repartee that are to be found 
here at almost any time, for this is real 
bohemia, remember, and the Lambs’ front 
door has no key. 

The spirit of the Lambs is thus de- 
scribed by one of its members: 

““A democracy that knows no distinc- 
tion between star and support, banker and 
bookkeeper, the captain of a man - of - 
war and the youngster from the steerage. 
Friendship is friendship, whether it be 
clothed in broadcloth or flannel; bohe- 
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mia is bohemia alike on the floors of deal 
or marble; and the good Lamb is a lamb 
be he in rented lodgings or in a palace 
all his own.” 

Unlike the Players, the Lambs did not 
begin with an endowment. It had its in- 
ception in a dinner given to Harry Mon- 
tague, then leading man at Wallack’s 
Theater, in 1875. ‘The party was so con- 


























THE GREEN-ROOM CLUB, 139 WEST FORTY- 
SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


White, New York 


From a photograph by 
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genial that its members decided to dine 
together once a month thereafter. Oth- 
ers were admitted to the little circle, and 
they finally formed themselves into a club, 
which was named the Lambs, after. a lit- 
erary club to which Mr. Montague be- 
longed in London. A room was rented 
over a barroom next door to Wallack’s, at 
Broadway and Thirteenth Street, and this 
was the first home of the Lambs. . 

The Lambs grew and prospered until 
in 1891 it became necessary to secure 
larger quarters, so they rented an entire 
house at 34 West Twenty-Sixth Street. 
Here adversity threatened the organiza- 
tion for a time; and a sheriff’s writ was 
about to be served, dispossessing them of 
their home, when one heroic spirit came 
to the rescue, and out of his personal 
funds saved the club from ignominious 
bankruptcy. 

Many timid members, however, re- 
signed, for fear of being held personally 
responsible for the club’s liabilities, and 
the apparently sinking ship was so far de- 
serted that it was found impossible to get 
enough members together to nominate 
officers for the following year. A bold 
actor nominated a ticket alone, and wrote 
the names of the nominees on the bulletin- 
board. Of course they were elected ; no 
one wanted the offices, and it was only a 
question whether the men elected would 
serve. They did serve; and it is to these 
men that the Lambs owe their existence 
as a club to-day. 

The new board started in on business 
principles. ‘They compromised with the 
creditors of the club on a basis of thirty- 
three cents on the dollar—the full amount 
was afterward paid—and a_ general 
scheme of retrenchment was inaugurated. 
A subscription was started, a benefit per- 
formance was given, and enough money 
was raised to make the settlement agreed 
upon. That was the last of the ill luck 
of the Lambs. Starting with three hun- 
dred dollars in their treasury, they moved 
into more economical quarters, and from 
that time to the present the club has rid- 
den on the topmost wave of prosperity. 

In 1897 the Lambs bought the- house 
in West Thirty-Sixth Street, assuming a 
mortgage thereon of thirty-six thousand 
dollars. ‘To raise funds to pay off the 
mortgage, an all-star minstrel company 
was formed, composed of the most prom- 
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THE DINING-ROOM IN THE LAMBS’ CLUBHOUSE, ON WEST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK 


From a photograth by Byron, New York 


inent actors, musicians, and dramatic au- 
thors in the country. Stars temporarily 
abandoned their tours to lecome end- 
men, and leading men forsook the society 
drama to take up the bones and tambou- 
rine. ‘The tour lasted one week, eight 
cities being visited. Such places as New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia became 
“one-night stands” for the first time. 
The receipts for the eight performances 
netted sixty-seven thousand dollars — 
enough to pay off the mortgage and leave 
a handsome balance in the treasury. At 
the end of the tour the members of the 
company—the most expensive theatrical 
organization ever known—-were paid one 
dollar each for their services. 

In 1905 a larger fold was again found 
necessary for the growing flock, and the 
present magnificent clubhouse in West 
Forty-Fourth Street was built at a cost 
of three hundred thousand dollars. ‘This 
new home of the Lambs is one of the 
most modern and beautiful buildings of 
its kind in the world. It is replete with 
every convenience that modern ingenuity 
can devise. 

The facade is a combination of Colo- 





nial and Renaissance architecture. Pass- 
ing through the white Colonial door, you 
find yourself in the corridor, in which are 
the offices, telephone-booths, and recep- 
tion-room. Beyond is the grill-room, fin- 
ished in dark wood with floor of red tiles. 
(Quaint tables and chairs remind one of 
an old European inn. On the same floor 
are the bar and billiard-room. Above, on 
the first floor, are the dining-room and 
reading-room, and on the third floor are 
the library and the theater. On the fourth 
floor are sleeping-rooms for members. 


THE FAMOUS GAMBOLS OF THE LAMBS 


The most unique feature of the club- 
house is the theater. Necessarily small, 
it is as perfect in its equipment as any 
Broadway playhouse. Here the famous 
Lambs’ Gambols are held; here are seen 
plays never given outside the club, and 
some that have been elaborated from one- 
act sketches into full-length dramas. 
“The Squaw Man” and ‘“ The Witch- 
ing Hour” were first produced in one-act 
form at a Lambs’ Gampol, all the parts 
being played by men. 

Private gambols are held at various 
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THE READING-ROOM IN THE LAMBS’ CLUBHOUSE, WHICH IS THE LARGEST AND FINEST 
OF THE ACTORS’ CLUBS 


From a photograph by Byron, New York 


times during the year, to which only mem- 
bers and invited guests are admitted. Once 
a year a public gambol is given at one of 
the New York theaters, to which the pub- 
lic may obtain tickets through members. 
As these gambols are absolutely original 
in character, admission to them is eagerly 
sought. 

Large as is the new clubhouse, it has 
again proved too small. The Lambs re- 
cently rented the residence next door, and 
made it into an annex by cutting an arch- 
way through the dividing wall. 

The present officers of the Lambs are 
as follows: Shepherd, Augustus Thomas ; 
boy, William Gillette ; corresponding sec- 
retary, David Belasco; recording secre- 
tary, George V. Hobart; treasurer, Jo- 
seph R. Grismer. Among the early mem- 
bers of the club were Edwin Booth, John 
McCullough, Mark Twain, Lester Wal- 
lack, Daniel Dougherty, Charles A. Dana, 
Charles R. Thorne, Jr., Robert G. Inger- 
soll, Charles Frohman, and Dion Bouci- 
cault. 

Although neither the Players nor the 
Lambs is a fraternal organization, a strong 
bond of brotherhood binds the members 


to one another, and the acts of kindness 
and generosity that have been extended to 
those in distress will rival the record of 
many fraternal orders. A few instances 
may not be amiss. 

Two members of the Lambs, who were 
stricken with tuberculosis, were sent to 
Arizona, and maintained as long as they 
needed assistance. One of them became 
so weak that he could no longer walk. 
The Lambs sent him a horse and cart, 
which he used until he died. 

Another actor, who was both a Player 
and a Lamb, was incapacitated through 
an incurable malady. A benefit perform- 
ance was.arranged for him, and the two 
clubs vied with each other as to which 
should pay the highest price for one gal- 
lery seat. More than a thousand dollars 
was paid by each club for its seat, only 
a few dollars marking the difference 
between the two amounts. Besides this, 
enough money was realized from the per- 
formance to buy the stricken actor an an- 
nuity that will support him for life. 

Let it be known that a member of either 
of these two clubs is in distress, and sym- 
pathy and material aid will fly to him like 


























magic. In fact, a membership in either 
organization is almost an insurance against 
adversity. 
OTHER ACTORS’ CLUBS IN NEW YORK 
The Green-Room Club, which is the 
youngest of the New York actors’ clubs, 


is almost too young to have any history. 
Its parent organization, however — the 
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at 139 West Forty-Seventh Street. It has 
been remodeled and fitted up with every 
convenience for the use of the club, hav- 
ing a handsome parlor, grill-room, bil- 
liard-room, and library. ‘The two upper 
floors are used as the lodge-rooms of the 
Actors’ Order. 

The club is under the supervision of a 
board of governors, who are called the 





























THE DINING-ROOM OF THE CUSHMAN CLUB, A PHILADELPHIA ORGANIZATION FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF THE WOMEN OF THE STAGE 


Actors’ Order of Friendship, which is a 
fraternal order —antedates either the 
Players or the Lambs. ‘The club was 
formed in 1902, and in 1903-it amalga- 
mated with the Managers’ Club, an as- 
sociation of theatrical managers. The 
name Green-Room Club was retained by 
the new organization, and one of its prin- 
cipal objects is to bring managers and ac- 
tors into closer personal relations. 

The clubhouse, which is owned by the 
Actors’ Order of Friendship, is situated 
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“board of supers.”” The presiding officer 
is the prompter, other officers being the 
call-boy, the copyist, and the angel. James 
O’Neill is the present prompter, Earl 
King the call-boy, and Will R. Wilson 
the angel. 

The Green Room holds smokers at 
stated periods, and an annual “ dress re- 
hearsal”’ is given at some New York the- 
ater, which is really a high-class vaude- 
ville performance. 

The women of the stage have also some 
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THE HOME OF THE CUSHMAN CLUB, TWELFTH AND LOCUST STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 


Drawn by Vernon Howe Bailey, from a photograph 


claim to recognition in club-land. The 
Professional Woman’s League has attract- 
ive quarters at 1999 Broadway, which are 
presided over by Mrs. Alice Brown, the 
secretary of the league. ‘The purpose of 
this body is twofold — social and _ phil- 
anthropic. Besides providing a_ club- 
room at which the members may meet for 
social intercourse, it owns a large ward- 
robe of feminine attire, which can be 
purchased or hired by members at very 
reasonable prices. Should a member be 
unable to pay cash, a costume is provided 
for her on credit. Many an actress has 
been enabled to accept an engagement 
through the assistance of the league, in- 
stead of being forced to decline it through 
her inability to “ dress the part.” 

The league also lends money to those 
in need, and in no case are any of these 
transactions made public. Amelia Bing- 
ham is the president of the league, and 
the veteran actress, Mrs. Sol Smith—now 
eighty years of age—is one of the vice- 
presidents. 

The Actors’ Society also has a club fea- 
ture, and admits both sexes to member* 
ship. Its quarters are on West Forty- 





Fifth Street, in a remodeled private house, 
which contains a large library, reading- 
rooms for men and for women, and other 
club-rooms. Here the tired actor may 
rest after his tour of the agencies, and the 
actress may drop in, before calling on a 
manager, to see if her hat is on straight. 


THE CUSHMAN CLUB IN PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia has a unique club for 
women of the stage in the Cushman Club. 
It is located in a former fraternity-house 
at Twelfth and Locust Streets. The build- 
ing has been newly decorated, and prom- 
inent actresses and Philadelphia wom- 
en have contributed to its maintenance. 
The main purpose of the club is to pro- 
vide actresses, whose salaries will not per- 
mit them to live in first-class hotels, with 
a temporary home with comfortable and 
sanitary surroundings at a price within 
their means. The success of the scheme 
is well exemplified in the remark of a 
chorus-girl, who, while stopping at the 
Cushman Club, said: 

“If I can live as cheaply in Buffalo 
next week as I have here, I can get a new 
spring suit!” 
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OUR TWENTY THOUSAND ACTORS 


HEN, in the March Munsey, I 
expressed the wish that it were 
possible to restrain managers 

from producing plays foredoomed to 
failure—adding that it was probably too 
Utopian to look for the realization of 
such a suggestion—with a slight altera- 


tion in my phraseology, I might have con- 
stituted myself a successful prophet. For 
very shortly after I had written the words 
Daniel Frohman, president of the Actors’ 
Fund, announced plans for a “ national 
home of the theater,” to be erected in 
New York, with a floor devoted to “ try- 
outs” of new dramas. 

“It is what surges and develops in the 





ANTOINETTE WALKER, WHO HAS BEEN JENNY IN 


‘ 


“THE MUSIC MASTER,” 


WITH DAVID WARFIELD,‘FOR FOUR YEARS 


From her latest photograph by Terkelson & Henry, San Francisco 
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action between the lines—the atmosphere 
of the acted word,” said Mr. Frohman, 
“that is the true test of a play. Unless 
the lines of a play strike true—that is, 
arouse the same emotion in practically 
every one in the house—it will fail. And 
whether a play will do this is the most 
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actresses in the building who will be glad 
to give some spare time for the try-out.” 

This testing of a play will be altogether 
different from the special public perform- 
ances on the futility of which I descanted 
in the February issue. It will be private, 
and thus will not advertise to the public 
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VERA FINLAY, PLAYING MRS. HUNTER-CHASE, IN. THE MUSICAL COMEDY 


‘* BRIGHT EYES 


” 


From a photograph by Purdy, Boston 


difficult thing in the world to foretell. 
To minimize the risk, which is even more 
disastrous to the actor than manager, we 
shall have a small theater, seating some 
three hundred people. ‘There new plays 
are to be tried out, without the expense of 
collecting a company, preparing costly 
scenery, and going out on the road for a 
trial. ‘There will be plenty of actors and 


the manager’s seeming lack of faith in his 
wares. Probably the greatest difficulty 
will be to obtain three hundred absolutely 
disinterested people to compose these 
“dog” audiences, shall I call them? For 
the benefit of all concerned, friends of 
the manager, of the actors, and of the au- 
thor should be carefully excluded. 

A try-out of this description would in- 
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LOUISE DRESSER, WHO HAS THE NAME PART AS THE PRINCIPAL BOY IN THE MUSICAL 
COMEDY FROM ENGLAND, ‘‘ DICK WHITTINGTON” 

From her latest photograth by Hall, New Vork 
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ADRIENNE AUGARDE, WHO, WITH F. POPE STAMPER, SINGS TWO POPULAR DUETS IN 
‘‘THE DOLLAR PRINCESS ’''—‘‘ PARAGRAPHS” AND ‘‘ REMINISCENCE” 

From her latest photograph by Sarony, New Vork 
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evitably have kept “The Children of Des- 
tiny” off the boards. ‘This play by Sydney 
Rosenfeld, produced by so experienced a 
manager as Henry B. Harris, lasted but 
two weeks, and then threw out of work a 
cast of eleven, including such well-known 


BILLIE BURKE, STARRING IN 
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whole piece was not only hopelessly un- 
convincing, but so nasty in its nature that 
after the critics had justly pronounced it 
drivel, the management, in the hope of 
forcing it down the public’s throat, ad- 
vertised the thing as “the most daring 


‘“MRS. DOT,’ WHO RECENTLY GAVE A MATINEE 


FOR THE WOMEN ART-WORKERS’ CLUB 


From her latest photograth by Moffett, Chicago 


players as Laura Nelson Hall, Dorothy 
Dorr, Orrin Johnson, Frederick Truesdell, 
and Harry Davenport. The derision of 
the audience was aroused in the first act 
by the impossible attitude of a man to- 
ward a girl to whom he is engaged. ‘The 


play of the century.” The fact that the 
people stayed away more persistently than 
ever speaks well for the public taste, and 
ought to convince our purveyors of amuse- 
ment that the clean play is the safest sort 
to tie to, as witness the season’s run of 
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ELSIE FERGUSON, ESTHER IN “ CASTE,”’ AND ONE OF THE 
AUCTIONEERS AT THE ACTORS’ FUND FAIR 


From her latest photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New Vork 


offerings like ‘‘The 
Third Floor Back,” 
“The Fortune Hunt- 
er,:- “ The- Lottery 
Man,’’ and “Seven 
Days.” 

To revert to the 
Actors’ Fund plans, 
the money for this 
great enterprise is to be 
raised by another Act- 
ors’ Fair in New York 
—the third the city has 
seen. The first, held in 
Madison Square Gar- 
den in the early nine- 
ties, and the most suc- 
cessful thus far, netted 
for the fund no less 
than one hundred and 
sixty - seven thousand 
dollars. The last, which 
took place three years 
ago at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera - House, re- 
alized sixty-three thou- 
sand. As the new build- 
ing is to cost half a 
million dollars, the fair 
that is to be inaugura- 
ted by President Taft 
at the Seventy - First 
Regiment Armory, on 
May 9, must call forth 
every ounce of work in 
its promoters to make 
a good start toward 
raising the necessary 
amount of money. 

But this national 
home of the theater is 
only a recent addition 
to the activities of the 
Actors’ Fund. Its pri- 
mary purpose is to re- 
lieve needy Thespians 
—who will probably be 
numerous after this dis- 
astrous dramatic  sea- 
son. At West New 
Brighton, on Staten 
Island, there is main- 
tained an Actors’ 
Home, which has a 
minimum of rules and 
regulations and a max- 
imum of real homeli- 
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FRANCES STARR, STARRING FOR HER SECOND SEASON IN EUGENE WALTER'S PLAY, 
‘“THE EASIEST WAY” 


From her latest photograph 
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MARY BOLAND, LEADING WOMAN WITH JOHN DREW, AS MICHELINE, IN ‘'INCONSTANT GEORGE" 
From her latest photegraph by Sarony, New Vork 
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ness. Here some thirty-four former play- 
ers are domiciled for their declining 
years. 

A rough estimate places the number of 
actors in this country at twenty thousand, 
of whom four thousand five hundred be- 
long to the Actors’ Fund, and are sup- 
posed to pay their annual dollar into its 
treasury. It has been suggested that May 
9 be made Theater Day throughout the 
country, and that benefits for the fund be 
given on that date in every city. William 
Collier inaugurated a novelty on March 
1 with a professional matinée of “A 
Lucky Star,” at which the regular prices 
were charged for seats. As the Hudson 
Theater was used for the occasion, and 
only about nine hundred dollars was 
turned in at the box-office, it will be seen 
that actors still need some urging to take 
hold of their own charity with the splen- 
did spirit that they have always manifest- 
ed in aiding the victims of such great dis- 
asters as those that befell Galveston and 
San Francisco. In recognition of this 
generosity of the player folk, if for no 
other reason, it is to be hoped the public 
at large will respond heartily during the 
week in May when the fair is to be held. 
It is placed thus late in the season in or- 
der that as many actresses as possible may 
assist at the various booths. 


TAKING LIBERTIES WITH WILDE 


While a revival of Oscar Wilde’s bril- 
liant comedy, ‘‘ The Importance of Being 
Earnest,” ran straight through the winter 
at the St. James’s Theater, London—to 
be followed there, later on, by the pro- 
duction of the same author’s tragedy, 
‘The Duchess of Padua’”—New York 
had two rather curious reminders of the 
ill-fated English playwright. 

The first of these was the presentation 
of a worthless play called “ Mr. and Mrs. 
Daventry,” said to be from his pen. The 
piece was given in London some three or 
four years ago by Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
—who is now in vaudeville — under 
the title of ‘The Daventrys.” It was 
ascribed, at that time, to its real author, 
Frank Harris. Only impudent assump- 
tion, and the absence of any one to de- 
fend a dead man’s rights, could saddle 
such stuff on Wilde. It has been said— 


on what authority I do not. know—that 
shortly before his death he was asked to 
15 : 
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go over the play and add what touches he 
thought best. Whether he did so or not, 
there is no tangible evidence of his work 
in the vapid prattle of ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Daventry,” which happily lasted only 
four nights at the Hackett Theater. 

Its successor was “The Turning 
Point ”—a title over which, for some un- 
known reason, several claimants were at 
loggerheads. But the name for his play 
was not the only muddle in which Mr. 
Preston Gibson, the millionaire author, 
involved himself even before the New 
York premiére. On the Monday morn- 
ing of the Hackett production, a néws- 
paper printed on its front page a column 
article, reviewing the previous Saturday’s 
presentation of the piece in New Haven, 
and setting forth in deadly parallel at 
least ten clever speeches lifted bodily, 
with slight verbal alterations, from Oscar 
Wilde’s ““ A Woman of No Importance ” 
and “ An Ideal Husband.” 

To quote just one example, 
said: 

‘““We have married perfect husbands, 
and we are punished for it.” 

The Gibson version of this was: 

“Marry a perfect husband, and you 
will be punished for it.” 

Mr. Gibson’s reply to this circumstan- 
tial charge was at least a bold one. Like 
Clive, who was accused of dipping a pec- 
ulative hand into the treasures of the gor- 
geous East, he declared that he stood as- 
tonished at his own moderation. ‘‘I have 
been accused of appropriating fifty words 
from Oscar Wilde,” he said in his curtain 
speech, which he read from manuscript. 
“Why fifty? I could have chosen twenty 
thousand. I maintain that the lines were 
written by me, and if any of them seem 
familiar to you, then they have been 
picked up in the ordinary run of life’s 
affairs.” He added that the charge put 
him into a class with Shakespeare, who 
borrowed so heavily from Plutarch and 
others. 

Mr. Gibson may be quite correct in 
saying that he “ wrote” the epigrams in 
question, for it is “ writing ” to copy with 
a pen from a book. At the same time, to 
take the most favorable view of the inci- 
dent, his mind seems to be imitative to an 
unfortunate degree. 

His modest comparison between his 
own methods and those of Shakespeare 


Wilde 
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has little bearing on the case. We all 
know that the great Elizabethan dramatist 
drew most of his plots from published 
sources, but that is different from using 
the ideas and the phrases of another play- 
wright. So far as we are aware, Shake- 
speare has never been charged with “ lift- 
ing” lines from the plays of Robert 
Greene or Christopher Marlowe. 

“The Turning Point ” itself is not bad 
in toto. Certain evidences of amateurish- 
ness in its construction indicate that while 
Mr. Gibson may have appropriated an- 
other man’s repartee, his plot is self-built. 
His story, if slow in getting started, has 
an excellent basis, and one splendid situ- 
ation, which falls just where it is most 
needed at the close of the middle act. 

Preston Gibson is scarcely thirty, the 


son of the late Senator Gibson, of Loui- , 


siana, and “ The Turning Point” is his 
fifth play. He is said to have another on 
the stocks for presentation next season, 
dealing with Lola Montez, the Spanish- 
Irish beauty. In spite of certain crudi- 
ties now apparent, I should not be sur- 
prised to see Mr, Gibson.take rank, in 
time, among the playwrights. He cer- 
tainly has assets which seem to count 
large in the game as played in this coun- 
try—assurance, daring, and—yes, he has 
even a divorce in his record of past per- 
formances. 


TRICKING THE PUBLIC 

The fact that a Broadway producing 
house in the heart of New York—the 
Savoy—should end its season on March 
5 is certainly significant. Its manager, 
Frank McKee, after three failures in suc- 
cession, decided to close its doors to 
dramatic attractions and open them three 
days later to a moving-picture term. 
This is to last until October next, by 
which time Mr. McKee hopes he may be 
able to find a play with staying qualities. 

On the very day on which this. an- 
nouncement was made, the Twentieth 
Century Club of Boston, engaged in in- 
vestigating the cost of living, reported the 
result of an inquiry into the city’s ex- 
penditure for amusements during ten 
weeks at the height of the winter. It 
was found that the total receipts of the 
Boston theaters, vaudeville houses, and 
moving-picture shows averaged $273,015 
weekly. The distribution of this very 
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considerable sum is as significant as the 
early closing of the Savoy, for $120,369 
went to vaudeville and pictures, while the 
amount taken in for plays and opera dur- 
ing the same space of time, in spite of the 
vastly higher scale of charges, was but 


$152,646. 
The committee reported that moving- 
picture and vavdeville entertainments 


made up eighty-five per cent of the amuse- 
ment programs of the New England me- 
tropolis, giving it a greater number of 
performances of this type, in proportion 
to its population, than any other Ameri- 
can city. If the home of culture has al- 
ready come to this, what may we expect 
from a similar census in other places? 

But the actual closing of a theater is 
only the outward sign of poor business. 
Even a full house does not necessarily 
imply bulging coffers in the box - office. 
At certain alleged successes managers 
have had recourse to such devices as the 
distribution of tickets to school-teachers, 
entitling them to seats at reduced rates. 
By this means what was called a “ shirt- 
waist audience’”’ might frequently be seen, 
during Lent, occupying the two-dollar 
chairs at some of the Broadway houses 
for one dollar a head. ‘The managers re- 
coup themselves for these losses by keep- 
ing the play in town for a hundred per- 
formances, and then sending it on tour 
labeled “ big Broadway success.” 

But “ the road ” is duped in other ways 
than this. During March the Kansas 
City Sfar contained an article, afterward 
quoted in the New York 7ribune, headed 
“The Public and the Play,” and begin- 
ning: 

A certain New York manager is offering 
what is regarded as the most indecent play 
ever given in that city in a reputable theater. 
The demand for seats is so great that the 
sale is already six weeks in advance. 


The play referred to was ‘‘ Where 
There’s a Will,” a farce adapted from the 
French by Maurice Campbell, husband 
and manager of Henrietta Crosman. The 
heroine of the piece is a widow, who 
must have children in order to inherit her 
late husband’s fortune. She is really fond 
of a young man of her acquaintance, but 
wishes to wait a discreet time before mar- 
rying him. Her lawyer, however, who 
has advanced her a large sum ‘before he 
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finds out the real state of her finances, is 
anxious that the marriage should take 
place at once, and the action turns on his 
efforts to bring this about. There is not 
a single indecent situation in the farce 
from beginning to end, and all this talk 
about its alleged salaciousness originated 
with the management itself, which bold- 
ly advertised it as “exceeding the speed 
limit,” and told the gullible reader to 
“bring your wife. She’s human too.” 

Western papers, seeing these lines in 
the advertisement, apparently concluded 
that such a play must be a most shocking 
exhibition. It was not the critics who 
told them so, for these gentlemen care- 
fully avoided writing anything that would 
advertise the piece as an improper one. 
Practically all of them expressly stated 
that it had been so deodorized from its 
condition when it was played in Paris as 
“T’Enfant du Miracle,” in 1903, as to 
be deadly dull. 

For my part, I did not find it at all 
offensive, nor yet as dull as a good many 
other plays I have seen this season. “The 
Children of Destiny” was ten times as 
repulsive, and “‘ Waste,” the new problem 
play by Porter Emerson Browne, which 
I saw at New Haven, proved to be in- 
finitely more outspoken with regard to 
unborn children. Why managers, who 
make no pretense at being in the business 
for other than commercial reasons, should 
be so obsessed with a passion for pro- 
ducing pieces that aim at reforming the 
world, is beyond my comprehension. Al- 
most all these didactic affairs ingloriously 
fail, or else drag out a miserable exist- 
ence, kept going by the earnings of their 
purveyors in other directions. 

“Waste ” is the play of which Frederic 
‘Thompson lost the manuscript on his trip 
East from Los Angeles last autumn, 
where it was given in stock. He offered 
a thousand dollars for its recovery, but 
the script was never found, and the piece 
was rewritten by having a stenographer 
present at a special performance of the 
Los Angeles company. Of these players, 
the leading woman, Thais Magrane, is 
now retained for the regular production. 
She succeeds in making Frances Ward 
about the most disagreeable woman one 
would be likely to meet in Reno or any- 
where else. She is extravagant, brainless, 


and weak; and until almost the end of 
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the evening one is inclined to suspect her 
sister of being just like her. Her hus- 
band is on the verge of bankruptcy—a 
disaster which, the author evidently 
wishes us to infer, might have been avoid- 
ed if his wife had consented to have chil- 
dren. 

Of course we cannot escape a liaison, 
and in the final act we are treated to the 
edifying spectacle of the wife being 
forced by her husband io get out of bed 
and to telephone the man who has given 
her a considerable sum of money to 
“come at once. I am alone!” The in- 
jured husband is behind the curtain to 
receive him, the audience expects a big 
scene and gets—left. The late caller de- 
clares that he has had nothing from the 
lady, not even promises, takes back his 
money, and walks out of the play, which 
ends a few minutes later with the wife 
forgiven and clasped in the arms of her 
apologetic spouse. 

Is it any wonder that theaters every- 
where are complaining of poor receipts 
when this is the sort of truck that they 
offer? Why don’t these dramatists who 
seem so concerned for the public’s moral 
welfare take a pulpit in some church and 
there expound their views? In that case, 
the luckless individual who happened to 
disagree with them would not feel that he 
had been mulcted out of two dollars in 
having to sit and listen. 

If the amateurish way in which 
“Waste” (renamed “The Spendthrift’’) 
is written did not suggest it as the prod- 
uct of Porter Emerson Browne’s extreme 
youth, I should believe that the success of 
his ‘A Fool There Was” had had the 
usual effect—making the playwright a 
preacher instead of an entertainer. For 
other examples, look at the latest work of 
Augustus Thomas, Charles Klein, and 
Eugene Walter. 





APPARENTLY A DRAWN BATTLE 


Charles Frohman, in an article con- 
tributed to the New York Herald, finds 
justification for the Theatrical Syndicate 
by harking back in lightsome fashion to 
Shakespeare, who, having begun his ca- 
reer in London by holding horses outside 
of a theater, ended by controlling the 
city’s dramatic output and retiring to 
Stratford on the profits. Well, I have 
always claimed that the theatrical busi- 
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ness was still conducted on old-fashioned 
lines, and now we get from a leading 
manager a practical confession that I am 
right, that there is nothing new in the 
trust’s methods of cornering the market. 

During the past season the syndicate 
people have had to play it for all they 
were worth, as the Shuberts have organ- 
ized themselves into the party of Inde- 
pendents, and the two factions have been 
fighting tooth and nail. But, as I re- 
marked in this place last June, when the 
battle seemed impending, the public are 
the gainers, no matter how heavily the 
contestants themselves may lose. Never 
before have the playgoers of New York 
had such ample variety from which to 
choose, and, by the same token, never has 
there been a season in which so many 
failures have been scored by the man- 
agers. In many cases, a single winner 
has been made to pay the piper for sev- 
eral fiascoes. This means, of course, that 
most of the profits go into the pockets of 
a very few individuals, so that it is small 
wonder the Shuberts are fighting hard to 
land themselves in a similar lofty niche 
to that in which Messrs. Klaw, Erlanger, 
Harris, Frohman, and one or two other 
magnates are securely perched. The 
Shuberts have this likeness to the great 
Shakespeare on their side in that they 
began in even lowlier positions than the 
Frohmans, who, as office-boys in New 
York, might have looked down upon the 
ushers in Syracuse. 

To the public at large it matters little 
whether the Syndicate or the Independ- 
ents lose money in the fight. It doesn’t 
care who settles the bill as long as it gets 
the sort of plays it wants. But some of 
my readers may be interested to know 
with whom the victory rests after a win- 
ter’s battling. 

It may be said that as yet there is no 
victory, although one might well think 
otherwise by reading the references to the 
matter in the newspapers, most of which 
are ranged on one side or the other. In- 
deed, each organization has its own spe- 
cial organ, and the mud-slinging has quite 
put to the blush the liveliest political 
campaign on record. 

Two of the New York theaters con- 
trolled by the Independents have been 
turned into moving-picture houses, but so 
have two of those in the camp of the 
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Syndicate. While the Shuberts have had 
big Broadway winners in the shape of 
“The Passing of the Third Floor Back,” 
“The Lottery Man,” ‘The Chocolate 
Soldier,” ‘‘ The Jolly Bachelors,” ‘ Alias 
Jimmy Valentine,” ‘‘ The Yankee Girl,” 
and “The City,” the old-established trust 
reaped as bountifully from ‘‘ The Dol- 
lar Princess,” ‘The Arcadians,” ‘‘ The 
Fortune Hunter,” “Seven Days,” ‘ The 
Old ‘Town,” “ The Lily,” and “ Madame 
X.” When you come to reflect upon it, 
it is wonderful how evenly balanced 
things appear to be. Why, even in their 
converts of last spring, the two parties 
had “nothing on each other,” to drop 
into the jargon of the Rialto. David 
Belasco passed over into the camp of the 
Syndicate, while the Lieblers threw in 
their fortunes with the Shuberts. 


A NEW THEATER QUARTET 

Frankly [ admit that only a pure sense 
of duty took me to the New Theater to 
see ““ The Witch.” From what the news- 
papers had told of the play, it was evi- 
dently steeped from start to finish in 
deepest gloom, without a chance for 
either thrilling acting or intense situa- 
tions to illuminate the proceedings. The 
fact, too, that it was an adaptation from 
a Danish original, with the scene trans- 
ferred to Salem, Massachusetts, incited a 
feeling of resentment in my patriotic 
breast. If we Americans had a clear title 
to anything, I had always felt that it was 
our heritage of the witches of old Sa- 
lem; and to have these ladies dressed up 
in second-hand garments imported from 
Denmark seemed like an affront. 

But I found that the transfer of scene 
was much better done in “ The Witch” 
than in “ Strife,” seen earlier in the sea- 
son on the same stage. The whole play, 
too, proved far more absorbing to witness 
than I had any idea would be the case. 
It was produced with all the care for 
which the New Theater staff has become 
celebrated. ‘The outdoor scene of Act I, 
with two apple-trees in bloom, a wood- 
shed full of real wood, the sea in the 
background and a sky marred by not a 
single flapping fly—all this was a tri- 
umph of scenic art, a branch of the the- 
atrical ensemble which, I have always 
held, has not advanced commensurately 
with most other branches. 
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Bertha Kalich joined the company for 
this presentation, and did excellently in 
a role that offered a constant temptation 
to overact. Guy Bates Post, too, as the 
stepson with whom she is in love, played 
with keen intelligence and consistent re- 
pression. 

In connection with ‘The Witch”’ it 
was amusing to compare the week-end 
summary of the Zvibune and the Evening 
Post, whose critics viewed the play from 
exactly opposite sides, as may be inferred 
from the following excerpts: 

“*The Witch’ is not cheap melo- 
drama, not shoddy, not tricky and pal- 
try,” said the Tribune. “ Fascinating 
stepmothers and amorous stepsons con- 
templating excursions on the primrose 
path will be warned off by ‘The Witch,’ 
and other connivers at treachery will sit 
up and think.” 

“ A little reflection will show,” said the 
Post, “ that this piece belongs to a com- 
mon order of melodrama. Its story is 
violent, disagreeable, and improbable, 
without being instructive, inspiring, or 
amusing.” 

“The Witch” was followed at the 
New Theater by an innovation. New 
productions had been made there at the 
rate of one a fortnight since the season 
opened on November 8, and when one 
recollects that there are three matinées a 
week, including one of opera, one can see 
that it must be difficult to get the stage 
clear for rehearsals. ‘To be sure, there is 
a rehearsing-room on the roof, but there 
is no scenery there, and scenic effect is 
one of the most important adjuncts of 
this temple of the drama. The innova- 
tion, then, was the appearance at the New 
Theater as a “ guest,” to use the Con- 
tinental term, of John Mason and his 
company in ‘‘ A Son of the People,” while 
the regular troupe was preparing for 
other productions. 

Mason’s own previous essay, “ None So 
Blind,” had fallen sadly short—a result 
which, one might have supposed, any one 
could have foretold by a mere reading of 
the script, so wholly impossible did the 
story seem. 

“A Son of the People,” like ‘‘ The 
Witch,” was from the Danish, but this 
time via a German translation. Known 


in the original as “A Revolutionary Wed- 
ding,” the first act included a very pretty 
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military bridal march scene for which the 
spaciousness of the New Theater’s stage 
made ample provision. But the play was 
marred by dreary stretches of dialogue, 
in which the same sentiments were reit- 
erated over and over again. The theme 
is similar to that of ‘ Monna Vanna,” 
and far more unpleasant than the much 
maligned ‘“ Where There’s a Will.” The 
ending is tragic, but comes in unexpected 
and dramatic fashion. 

Mason was excellent as the soldier who 
takes the place of the cowardly bride- 
groom condemned to die at sunrise. 
Equally effective was the always reliable 
George Fawcett as his superior officer. 
The play as a whole is both unmoral and 
unconvincing, and does not seem worth 
the labor that has been bestowed upon it. 
That a woman should forthwith fall in 
love with a strange man, simply because 
he proves himself brave, is rather difficult 
for even the steady playgoer to swallow. 

Welcome transition it was, then, to the 
“Sister Beatrice,” of Maeterlinck, mark- 
ing the début in the New Theater com- 
pany of Edith Wynne Matthison, the 
English actress who appealed to us so 
strongly, first in ‘‘ Everyman,” and then 
in “The Servant in the House,” written 
by her husband, Charles Rann Kennedy. 
Only such an organization as that of the 
New Theater would be likely to exhibit, 
in Philistine New York, so delicate a 
fabric as this miracle-play by the Belgian 
dramatist. Reverently did the producer, 
George Foster Platt, go about his task, 
and wholly admirable were the results. 
Miss Matthison’s superb voice carried 
easily throughout the big auditorium, and 
dignity and refinement permeated her 
whole interpretation of the double role 
of the erring nun and the holy image. 

Although but one set is required in the 
play, which is now given in two acts, even 
the remarkable record already made by 
the New Theater was surpassed in the 
wonderful effect of sky just before dawn, 
revealed when the doors of the convent 
swing open to admit Prince Bellidor. 
Again, the bewilderingly dazzling episode 
of the miracle itself, with its shower of 
golden flakes, its smoke-clouds and pun- 
gent fumes—this was skilfully managed 
to impart reverence for the supposed 
cause along with thrilling admiration for 
the effect. 
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But never was the scarcity of suitable 
curtain-raisers more sadly felt than in 
this bill. “Sister Beatrice” being short, 
recourse was had to the fourth act of Ib- 
sen’s “ Brand” as a forepiece; and it 
proved almost as deadly as “ Liz,” with- 
drawn earlier in the season after only one 
performance. The long-drawn-out wail- 
ings of the mother (Annie Russell) over 
her dead child might easily send some be- 
reaved woman in the audience into hys- 
terics of an entirely different and far 
more serious order than those aroused by 
“Madame X.” In my judgment, the 
representation of such scenes as_ this 
fourth act of “ Brand” should be pro- 
hibited by some kind of censorship, as 
making theatergoing a menace to the pub- 
lic peace of mind. 

Such a restriction would be far more 
sensible than the short-sighted policy 
which interfered with the proposed per- 
formance of “Strife” in Philadelphia 
during the carmen’s strike. Evidently the 
city fathers of Quakertown knew nothing 
of the Galsworthy drama but its title. 


A PLEA FOR GOOD MEASURE 


Apropos of curtain-raisers, I know that 


American managers are opposed to them, . 


claiming that they are by no means as 
necessary here as in England, where the 
pit system prevails, and the public de- 
mands some reward for standing in line 
for hours in order to secure their places. 
But even long-suffering New Yorkers are 
beginning to rebel at the short shearings 
they receive for their two dollars. It is 
only the few whose dinner-hour is as late 
as eight o’clock; and with a curtain not 
rising till a quarter to nine, and falling 
at ten thirty, an evening at the theater is 
not much more than half an evening. 
And the tendency to shorter plays has 
been growing seriously of late. 

Two capital one-act pieces never be- 
fore seen here were included in Billie 
Burke’s matinée benefit program for the 
Women Art Workers’ Club. Their au- 
thors were such well-known English 
dramatists as Sydney Grundy and Alfred 
Sutro, and both ‘Sympathetic Souls” 
and “ The Bracelet” were favorably re- 
viewed. Most players would be glad to 
show their versatility by appearing in two 
pieces of different caliber in the course 
of an evening; and now that vaudeville 
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is becoming so tinged with indecency as 
to be unsafe for ladies to visit, the legiti- 
mate might as well step in and try to get 
back some: of the patronage of which it 
has been robbed. 


“SHOWS”? THAT BELONG TO YESTERYEAR 


“Bright Eyes,” the successor to “‘ Three 
Twins,” owes its brightest moments to 
vaudeville acquisitions. Lightning, it is 
said, never strikes twice in the same 
place; and therefore, however grieved 
Joseph M. Gaites may be that his second 
turning of an old farce into a new musical 
comedy did not score a similar hit, he 
should not be surprised. And yet, on the 
other hand, he may have seen the crowds 
going in to “The Jolly Bachelors,” which 
was an equally deliberate endeavor to du- 
plicate the good points of its immediate 
predecessor, ‘‘ The Midnight Sons.” But 
in order to bring this about, Lew Fields 
robbed vaudeville of some half dozen of 
its head-line features; and they tell me 
that, in spite of crowded houses, there is 
not such an enviable profit left after the 
enormous pay-roli is checked off. 

‘“ Bright Eyes” is the name of a song, 
supposed to be the gem of an opera of 
that name. The melody is sung, hummed, 
and whistled on every occasion, but un- 
happily it is not particularly tuneful ; 
and whatever pleasure the audience gets 
out of the piece comes from its other at- 
tractions. These are more abundant in the 
last two acts than in the first, which is 
dreary and commonplace to a degree. In 
the cast there is neither a Bessie McCoy 
nor a Clifton Crawford. These two play- 
ers are the mainstays of ‘“‘ Three Twins,” 
which is still coining money on tour, and 
may later on be taken to London. 

Belonging to the same back-number 
class as “Bright Eyes” was Hattie 
Williams’s second starring venture of the 
season, “ The Girl He Couldn’t Leave 
Behind Him,” adapted from the German 
of Gustav Kadelburg. So astute a man- 
ager as Charles Frohman should realize 
by now that the public is tired to death 
of married men who go out for a fling 
with old flames, and are caught by their 
wives. Besides, out of the three acts, the 
second was the only one that gave Miss 
Williams any sort of an opportunity. She 
did not appear at all in the first. 

Matthew White, Jr. 
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ERGEANT RYAN, of the North- 
west Mounted Police, stood in the 
office of the commissioner. 

“Sergeant,” said his superior, “old 
Two Guns and his gang are out again. 
They have pitched their teepees on the line 
of the new railroad, and say they won't 
move. ‘Take some one with you and move 
them.” 

The commissioner lowered 
and continued his writing. 

“Yes, sir,” said the sergeant, as he sa- 
luted and left the room. 

The order was definite and precise— 
as orders always were from that source. 
The method of carrying them out was, as 
usual, left with the person directly con- 
cerned. In this particular case it was 
Ryan. 

He walked out to the bare, wind-swept 
parade-ground. ‘The only thing on his 
mind was that part of the order which 
instructed him to take “some one” with 
him, ‘‘ Some one”? meant one—only one. 
The commissioner evidently thought that 
one would be enough. So did Ryan— 
for long training had made him accept 
the opinion of a superior as something 
that had been arrived at by deliberation 
and consideration. 

Unconsciously, however, he found 
himself considering the number of In- 
dians who trained under old Two Guns’ 
banner, as compared with the force he was 
to lead against them. 

Whom to take—that was the next ques- 
tion. He would rather have Al Williams, 
a former cow- puncher from Montana, 
but Williams was helping to move an 
overambitious homesteader back into the 
confines of his allotment; or Tardy Dwy- 
er—but he was away off to the north, 
after a Swede with a broken leg. 

Just then, from around the corner of 
the cook-house, came a small figure clad 


his head 
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in a new uniform. Ryan remembered him 
as being one of the last batch of recruits. 

Something in the square shoulders, the 
short neck, and the thin legs prompted 
Ryan to call out: 

“ Hey there, rookie! ” 

“Hey there, yourself!’ 
Swer, 

“Want to take a little ride? Or can’t 
you ride yet?” asked Ryan. 

‘“ Peevish again!” replied the recruit, 
ignoring the question. ‘‘ Maybe your milk 
wasn’t warmed for you this morning,” he 
continued. 

“H’m!” grunted Ryan, “ Pretty fresh 
you are for a rookie!” He eyed the un- 
broken youngster critically, and added 
sharply: “ You'll get a chance to have 


’ 


came the an- 


‘some of your bumps polished off to-day, 


maybe! ” 

‘“*T'won’t be the first time,” quickly said 
the man. ‘Then, with a little drawl, he 
asked: ‘‘ Where’s the crowd going to- 
day—shell peas for the cook, or sort old 
horseshoes for the blacksmith?” 

Half from the novelty of the thing, 
and half from the new recruit’s evident 
lack of excitement, Ryan decided to take 
him. 

“Get mounted. Bring your arms. Be 
ready in half a minute—or sooner, if you 
can,” the sergeant said, abruptly termi- 
nating the preliminaries. 

Some time later, when Ryan and the 
recruit turned into the timber out of sight 
of the barracks, the sergeant asked of the 
small man beside him: 

“ Ever see any Injuns?” 

“Yes, I saw a lot of yelling Si-oxes 
chase a herd of mangy buffaloes around a 
tent once—or did you mean the wooden 
kind?” he asked, suddenly looking Ryan 
in the eye, without a smile. ; 

“Thunder!” exclaimed Ryan in dis- 
“You'll see the real thing to-day 


, 





gust. 
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—the pizen kind. And now that we have 
the time, let me tell you something. 
There may be some fireworks to-day, and 
we may only get rain-checks; but what- 
ever you do, do it quick. And don’t do 
what an Injun expects you to do—do 
somethin’ else. Anyhow, don’t wait for 
me; and you know the rule—don’t use 
your gun unless you're fired on first. 
Then take my word—shoot for the belly ; 
that gets ’em!” he added emphatically. 

For the entire distance of the twenty 
odd miles that lay between them and the 
line of freshly overturned earth which 
they found skirting the foot-hills, Ser- 
geant Ryan impressed upon the recruit 
the limitless supremacy of the mounted 
police. Doubly emphatic he made the 
fact that as long as the recruit wore the 
red tunic, he held in his hand the mys- 
terious power that made every white des- 
perado and every red devil between the 
Arctic Circle and the forty-ninth paral- 
lel count his fingers twice before he 
balked, 

And so the pair rode on down into the 
long grass, Ryan enlarging upon the serv- 
ice that he loved, and the recruit main- 
taining an interested silence. They did 
not stop at the partly finished construc- 
tion-camp of the railroad contractor, but 
pushed on to the huddle of teepees on the 
bank of the creek. 

Ryan dismounted at the edge of the In- 
dian camp, and handed his bridle rein to 
the unquestioning recruit. 

“You ain’t gettin’ 
you?” he asked. 

“ Not unless they ring in horseshoes 
in the mitts,” was the answer. 

Ryan stopped for a moment, unable to 
comprehend the recruit’s reply,; then, ig- 
noring the bunch of young bucks who 
rushed up brandishing their guns, he 
strode over to the nearest teepee, inserted 
his leg between the door-flaps, and kicked 
over the lodge-pole. Turning to the ex- 
cited bucks, he pointed across the creek, 
as he cleared the tumbling teepee. 

“ Git!” he said. 

Then he went on to the next teepee, 
which came down with a crash and a rat- 
tling of dry skins. Close behind him came 
a rabble of barking dogs, gesticulating 
bucks, and a clicking of gun-levers. The 
angry red-skins shook their weapons in 
his face, and threatened him in a mixture 
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of pure Cree and adulterated English. 
From the still standing lodges more In- 
dians crawled out, adding their shouts 
and threats to the constantly increasing 
commotion in his wake. 

Ryan, however, seemed insensible to all 
this disapproval of his camp - breaking 
method. He made straight for a teepee 
set somewhat apart from the rest. 

When the sergeant was within a little 
more than striking distance, an Indian 
stepped out. It was Two Guns. Across 
the bridge of his nose, and extending 
from ear to ear, was painted a crimson 
band—the war - sign—hastily done. In 
his right hand he held a heavy revolver. 

Just for an instant Ryan hesitated. He 
saw that T'wo Guns had been drinking, 
that he might not reason quickly, and that 
a little change of plan would be necessary 
to avoid a killing, 

“Two Guns,” he said slowly, with a 
slight interval between each word, ‘‘ you 
take your gang and git out of here!”’ 

The Indian raised his revolver, leveled 
it squarely at Ryan’s breast, and growled : 

‘““ You—go—to—” 

But the directions were never finished. 
Ryan felt a small body slip by his own. 
He saw a piece of khaki cloth stretch out 
into an arm that brushed back the cov- 
ering revolver, and a sharp elbow draw 
back from the side. Then, quicker than 
his eye could follow, a bunch of bare 
knuckles landed with a thud in the mid- 
dle of the red stomach before him. The 
moccasined heels left the ground, and the 
striped face lurched forward just in time 
to receive a swinging brown fist squarely 
upon the point of the jaw. 

Two Guns went to the grass in a heap. 
His knees drew up convulsively, and his 
eyes rolled back in his head. Then he lay 
still, 

“Keep back!” yelled Ryan, jerking 
his gun from the holster and sweeping it 
into the red faces that surged about him. 
Quickly he stepped back to the side of the 
recruit, who stood with feet wide apart, 
chin drawn in, and his left arm extended, 
hard set for the expected rush. 

‘“Now, and for the last time, git!” 
roared the sergeant. 

Either because they saw the determined 
bronzed face with the two narrow slits 
that barely showed the snapping eyes, or 
because they knew the tireless, unrelent- 
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ing policy which first subdues and then 
punishes—the policy of which this red- 
coated sergeant was a part—the Indians 
hesitated, 

- From the moment of hesitation, Ryan 
knew that he had won. Slowly relaxing 
from the aggressive to a mood of apparent 
unconcern, he restored his weapon to its 
holster, and again pointed across the 
stream. They sullenly drew back—mut- 
tering, clicking the hammers of their 
guns—and returned to the disorder that 
Ryan had made in the teepees. The two 
men waited until the last straggler had 
crossed the creek, and watched them head 
their ponies toward the north. 

When the last pony disappeared behind 
the little rise. Ryan turned to his silent 
comrade. He reached out and took the 
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2 E have loved each other for a 

long time, haven’t we, Teddy?” 

Marjorie said reflectively. ‘“Isn’t it 
wonderful?” 

Theodore smiled slowly and fondly. 

“It’s wonderful in all respects but one. 
Instead of sitting here and joking our- 
selves into the belief that we are happy 
and cheerful, we shouldn’t be here at all. 
We ought to be married. We ought, at 
this particular moment, to be in our own 
little home, packing trunks and irritating 
the express companies and worrying about 
catching the train in the morning. If you 
are going to sit over there in dreamy-eyed 
retrospect and mull over our past four 
years, laying particular stress upon cer- 
tain romantic and spoony incidents, I shall 
lean over and sob saltily into the sugar- 
bowl. It’s bad enough to have to leave 
you; so let us be as joyful as possible.” 

“Very well,” Marjorie retorted. ‘ Here 
are the funeral baked meats.” 

The waiter arrived with the chicken. It 
was very brown, very hot, very tender, 
and very tempting, and Teddy Cresmer 
gave the carving of it his undivided at- 
tention for the next few moments. 

The lovers were dining together for the 
last time. Around them blazed and glit- 


tered the thousand lights of the Café 
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short, stubby hand into the palm of his 
own. For a moment he looked the re- 
cruit in the eye; then, with a shake that 
nearly drew the other from his feet, he 
exclaimed : 

“Young feller, that was the slickest 
thing I ever saw done! I wa’n’t lookin’ 
for it.” 

‘Neither was the painted gent!” an- 
swered the recruit, with asmile. ‘I fol- 
lowed your instructions—the unexpected, 
and in the belly.” 

“H’m!” grunted Ryan, releasing the 
other’s hand. ‘‘ Where did you learn the 
way of turning a trick like that?” 

‘““Oh, I used to be light-weight cham- 
pion of England, sir,” replied the recruit, 
as he straightened a bit, and handed the 
reins to Ryan. 


Halt 


Madison. In one corner of the main room 
a string orchestra squeaked and tinkled. 

Four years before, ‘Teddy Cresmer had 
wandered into Cincinnati with a small 
hand-satchel, two suits of underclothes, 
and eleven dollars in money. He had se- 
cured a job almost immediately on the old 
Record. A week after his appearance he 
fell desperately in love with the young 
lady who tapped out the society items, 
and whose name was Marjorie Deland. 
Miss Deland approved of Teddy. He was 
clean and wholesome, and the sunshine of 
the country was still part of him. In the 
end, they planned a little home of their 
own on the Heights. 

Just when*they had concluded a list of 
everything they needed, a New York news- 
paper unexpectedly offered Teddy a spe- 
cial commission. 

“T suppose I’ll have to take it,’’ he 
said sorrowfully. ‘It’s the chance of a 
lifetime.” 

“ Certainly you’ll have to take it,” Mar- 
jorie agreed. ‘ The salary is nearly twice 
what you are getting, and it’s a chance to 
do better work. I’ll stay here and keep 
busy; and when you get on your feet in 
New York, I'll come to you. Perhaps I 
can do some extra writing after we are 
married. ‘They say living expenses are 
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dreadful there, but we could go easy until 
we learned how.” 

On the evening before his departure 
Teddy had invited Marjorie to a digni- 
fied farewell dinner. 

“Tl have you with me in three 
months,” he said. ‘‘ And whatever hap- 
pens, you are to keep on loving me. No 
meeting the handsome stranger with his 
fine city ways! No off with the old and 
on with the new! I’m yours, and you're 
mine until the end of time; and if I don’t 
get a letter from you every day, I'll bury 
you beneath a flood of telegrams.” 

“You need never doubt my loyalty, 
Teddy. I'll never love anybody else. You 
mustn’t, either. I'll wait until you send 
for me, if it takes twenty years.” 

The chicken was delicious, and they ate 
in silence. 

“ Here’s something! ’”’ he exclaimed sud- 


denly. “ Let’s do one of those foolish old 
stunts!’’ In his fingers he held the wish- 
bone. ‘‘ When this dries a bit, we'll crack 


it between us and make a wish. You keep 
your half, and I’ll keep mine.” 

“And if you ever get tired of loving 
me,” Marjorie said solemnly, “ you must 
send me back your half.” 

“ That’s it. And if you get tired of me 
and fall in love with a handsomer man, 
you send back yours.” 

Teddy won it. ‘The wish-bone snapped 
off almost exactly in the center. Where 
the break came, there was a small trian- 
gular notch in the bone. 

The rest of the dinner passed quickly. 
Teddy left his betrothed at the steps of 
her home, with red, weepy eyes and lips 
that trembled when she spoke. ‘Thirty- 
six hours later he was in New York, and 
the new world was before him. 

Each morning the office-boy dropped a 
letter from Marjorie upon his desk. Each 
night he penned a long epistle and mailed 
it to Cincinnati. His work on the Chron- 
icle was absorbing, and he had to pass 
through the season of trouble that greets 
the newcomer on Park Row, so that he 
had little time to mourn over his love- 
affair. 

Three months slipped by like three 
weeks. Upon investigating his financial 
status, Teddy found the outlook discour- 
aging. His salary, large as the figure had 
looked in the Cincinnati days, seemed to 
melt through his fingers. The little home 
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was a dim and hazy uncertainty. Mar- 
jorie, in one of her letters, had mentioned 
it, and he sent her a long and unsatisfac- 
tory reply, in which he laid great stress 
upon the cost of living in New York. 

There were other interests, too, to dis- 
tract him. He had been meeting some 
pleasant people, and before long he found 
himself drifting along with a little set of 
congenial souls, largely under the per- 
sonal escort of one member of that set. 

She was small, with pretty features and 
cheeks that were rosier than the rose. 
Teddy didn’t mean to do it, but he found 
himself more and more in her company. 
They went to the theater, and to little 
dinners. On Sundays they walked in the 
sunshine, or rode in such conveyances as 
suited Teddy’s purse. 

One day he told Miss Moore the story 
of his love-affair. She was sympathetic. 
She praised him for his hard work, and 
for his effort to make a home for the girl 
who was waiting for him. She never 
wearied of hearing about Marjorie; and, 
as Teddy loved to converse in a way that 
he thought was mournful and loyal, his 
companion in time learned nearly all the 
details of those happy four years. She 
was particularly interested in the little 
wish-bone that Teddy carried in a small 
leather knife-case. 

“Tt was a dear, quaint idea! 
Moore said. 

Teddy often found himself gazing into 
Miss Moore’s piquant face and comparing 
her with Marjorie. The two were unlike. 
Both were alluring, in totally different 
ways. 

““T wonder,” he reflected, “if I am be- 
coming interested in Edith!” 

Edith was Miss Moore’s name, though 
he had never used it in conversation with 
her. 

His letters to Marjorie became shorter 
and shorter. ‘The time between writings 
lengthened. There came a long period 
when neither wrote, and Teddy wondered 
a bit. Finally he despatched a letter to 
which, for some vague reason of his own 
making, he expected a prompt reply. The 
reply did not come. 

“T thought so he said bitterly. 
‘Something has happened. You can’t 
trust any woman in the world. She has 
probably met some other chap, and this is 
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the answer! 


” Miss 
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Men have a way of saying this sort of 
thing. If Teddy had looked into Mar- 
jorie’s last letters—pitiful little notes that 
asked him for some excuse for his neglect 
—he might have found the cause. 

He now felt less constraint in talking 
with Edith, and she noticed the difference 
very quickly. He told her frankly that 
the cold knife of indifference had severed 
the slender cord between New York and 
Cincinnati. 

“Tt’s too bad!’ Edith murmured sym- 
pathetically. “It was such an ideal af- 
fair. But perhaps there may be compen- 
sations.” 

Teddy agreed to that. He was finding 
Miss Moore an excellent compensation. 
From chums they passed on to the next 
stage. One night, after a thoroughly 
pleasant dinner, Teddy helped her out of 
a taxicab and escorted her into the dark- 
ened hallway of her home. Suddenly he 
drew her to him and kissed her: She 
struggled for an instant and surrendered, 
her pretty face upturned to his. 

“T’ve been waiting—waiting so, long 
for this!’ she whispered. 

After that night, however, Teddy stayed 
away from Miss Moore for several days. 
He was thinking seriously. He had be- 
gun to do well financially. He could af- 
ford a home, and Edith would adorn one. 
He was free to propose marriage to her, 
he told himself again and again; yet his 
conscience was not entirely clear. He 
could not get Marjorie wholly out of his 
mind. 

One morning, in the Chronicle office, 
the red-haired tyrant who bossed the rail- 
ing sauntered up to Teddy’s desk and 
dropped a little package. It was post- 
marked Cincinnati. As Teddy picked it 
up, his heart bounded. 

‘“T know what this is!’ he said aloud. 

With infinite care he untied the wrap- 
pings and lifted the cover of a diminu- 
tive pasteboard box. Inside nestled the 
broken half of a wish - bone, dried and 
withered. No word of writing accom- 
panied it. None was necessary, he knew. 


The little curved bone told a complete 
story. 
He wrapped the token in the bit of 
tissue-paper and placed it in his pocket. 
“ Finis!” he said, smiling grimly. “I 
don’t know whether I’m glad or sorry.” 
At seven o’clock that evening Teddy 
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Cresmer called at Miss Moore’s home. 
The maid admitted him smilingly, and 
announced that the young lady would be 
down presently. 

Teddy sauntered into the drawing- 
room and seated himself in the most com- 
fortable chair—one that he had come to 
regard as his own. He was quite calm 
and collected. He was free to tell Edith 
the story that he had hitherto refrained 
from telling. He would know in half an 
hour whether she loved him as he thought, 
and whether she would consent to marry 
him. Once again Marjorie came into his 
mind, but he dismissed her. He was per- 
fectly free. He held the proof of his 
freedom in his pocket. 

He drew the fateful little messenger 
from its covering of paper and gazed at 
it musingly. His lips curled in a cynical 
smile as he thought of the night on which 
he and Marjorie had sworn eternal devo- 
tion. From his knife-case he took his 
half of the bony compact, and idly he 
held the two pieces before him. 

The thick carpet on the stairs melted 
beneath a dainty silk slipper. Noiseless- 
ly Edith came down the steps and halted 
in the outer room. She saw Teddy lean- 
ing forward in his chair; and, in a spirit 
of mischief, she slipped behind the heavy 
curtains and watched him. How hand- 
some he was, she thought! 

He had not heard her, and she was 
about to speak when she observed more 
closely what he was doing. <A puzzled 
look was creeping over his face, From 
her hiding-place Edith became aware of 
it. She caught her breath in a sudden 
little gasp, and the color fled from her 
face. Teddy was joining the two halves 
of the wisn-bone. Again and again he 
touched the broken, jagged ends. For the 
triangular notch in his own half, there 
was no corresponding wedge in the small- 
er piece. They did not fit. 

Teddy sat up stiff and straight. He 
rose to his feet abruptly, and then sank 
back into the chair. 

There was a flutter of silk skirts be- 
hind the draperies. Edith flashed back 
up the stairs in silence. Three minutes 
later a maid appeared in the parlor. 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Cresmer,” she said. 
““T’ve made a mistake. Miss Moore is 
not at home. She has gone out.” 

Teddy smiled grimly. He said noth- 
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ing, but walked into the hall. He picked 
up his hat and coat and turned to the 
waiting and embarrassed maid. 

“ Here,” he said, “ please give this to 
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HE facts in the celebrated case of 
Jones versus Giles have been per- 
verted so often that it would be no harm 
to state them again. In reality they were 
very simple. 

Jones came to the Sea Crest House 
with his small boy and his wife. His 
small boy had recently fallen out of an 
apple-tree and broken his arm, which 
was still resting lightly in a sling. 

When Jones and his family had ar- 
rived he took a look around, as one is 
likely to do in a new hotel. He saw the 
usual things, and one that was rather 
unusual. 

A group of ladies—“ who ought to 
have known better,” as Jones remarked 
to himselfi—were gathered around a 
small boy, of about the same size as 
Jones’s boy. ‘The boy was saying things. 
Every time he opened his mouth all the 
ladies laughed. 

The group of ladies was augmented 
by the hotel doctor. He stopped for a 
moment and listened. ‘Then he said: 

“ Well, I must go and do some work.” 

The boy grinned again, and said, with 
a friendly leer: 

“ You work! You make me sick.” 

This sally on his part was greeted 
with a roar of laughter. 

Then Jones saw what it was. He saw 
that this boy was the regular hotel pet. 
He saw, above all things, that this boy 
needed a good old-fashioned licking. His 
name, by the way, was Bobbie Giles. 

About an hour later the Giles boy and 
the Jones boy met. The Giles boy was 
interested in the Jones boy’s arm. Pretty 
soon he grabbed it, and then laughed. 
He thought it was a good joke. 

Jones sauntered up. 

“Young man,” he said, “ just remem- 
ber, please, that my boy has had a broken 
arm, and it is trying to get well. It isn’t 
going to get well if boys like you inter- 
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Miss Moore when she returns. 
have occasion to use it again.” 

He handed her the smaller half of a 
broken wish-bone. 


She may 


of the 


hes 
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fere with it. You can play with my boy, 
and have all the friendly doings that you 
want with him; but don’t touch that 
arm—do you understand?” 

The Giles boy grinned and walked 
away. Jones went back and sat down. 

About an hour later he chanced to 
hear a cry. It came from his own boy. 
The Giles boy had got hold of that arm 
again. He had caught it by the wrist 
and bent it back. 

Jones got up to the Giles boy before 
he could get away. He grabbed him 
firmly by the shoulder. ‘Then he pro- 
ceeded to administer a good old-fash- 
ioned “licking—something the Giles boy 
had never had before. Then Jones let go. 

“Next time,” he said, “I guess you 
will know better.” 

That’s the story—exactly as it hap- 
pened. 


Il 


it doesn’t take 
The Jones-Giles 


AT a summer-resort 
much to make a ripple. 
case made a wave. It swept over every- 
thing. The quality of the meals was im- 
mediately shelved as a comparatively in- 
significant topic. The location of the 
hotel, the disposition of the proprietor, 
the size of the rooms-—all, all were lost 
sight of. 

“It’s perfectly awful!” exclaimed one 
lady. “To think of a big, strong man 
like that actually striking a little boy. 
And such a dear little fellow. My, but 
I should like to lay my hands on the 
brute!” aie 

“Oh, dear!” said another lady. “I 
knew the quality of the people this year 
wouldn’t be good. Last year they did 
have such a refined lot! Horrid thing! 
If he felt aggrieved, he should have gone 
to the dear little boy’s mother. I am 
only too glad to know about my chil- 
dren.” 
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“Certainly he should,” piped up an- 
other. “ Besides, dear little Bobbie is 
so smart and cute. Why, he amuses me 
by the hour.” 

Jones and his family were, of course, 
ostracized. Thus matters went on until 
the arrival of Mrs. Giles, who had been 
off on an excursion somewhere. 

When this lady heard of the terrible 
thing that had happened her eyes flashed 
fire, and she sought out Jones. She 
found him quietly sitting in a remote 
corner, reading. 

“Mr. Jones!” 

‘At your service, madam.” 

“You struck my boy?” 

“T did, madam, if you put it that 
way.” 

“T have telegraphed my husband to 
come at once.” 

“Thank you, madam.” 

“I trust you will have the goodness 
to remain in the hotel until he arrives.” 

‘“‘T intend to, madam.” 

At once all was excitement more in- 
tense than ever. It was known that Mr. 
Giles had been sent for. The hotel clerk 
had been seen taking the message. One 
of the sympathetic ladies—the minister’s 
wife—had even had the extreme courage 
to stand around the corner of the hotel 
desk and hear him sénd it over the tele- 
phone. The message, she informed sev- 
eral breathless porch- hens ten minutes 
afterward, was non-committal. It mere- 
ly said: 

Come on Bobbie’s account. All well, but 
better come. I need you. 


“What tact!” exclaimed one lady. 
“She might have frightened him so.” 

“T only hope that horrid Jones will 
stay,” exclaimed another;- “but I 
wouldn’t be surprised to hear that he 
has gone in the morning. ‘Those dread- 
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ful creatures are always cowards! 


III 


‘THE next morning dawned bright and 
beautiful. The boat arrived at ten. Every- 
body was on hand. Human nature is 
always the same, the world around. A 
fight is a fight, no matter who the princi- 
pals are. 

Rumors of Giles’s size had preceded 
him. Some said he was a giant, and 


would tower above Jones like a light- 
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house above a pavilion. Others said he 
was small but wiry. 

Jones was still reading Bernard Shaw’s 
“ Unsocial Socialist ” on the back piazza. 
He had got to the two hundred and 
thirty-third page, when the stage drove 
up and Giles got out. Mrs. Giles had 
gone down to the boat to meet him and 
to tell her story. Her tongue had been 
trained by years of married life, and by 
the time Giles stepped on the piazza he 
knew about all there was to know. Then 
he looked along and saw Jones. 

Jones got up, stretched himself, and 
sauntered leisurely down the long line of 
guests that had formed on either side. 
Money was changing hands quietly among 
the men. Some of the women were feel- 
ing for their handkerchiefs, prepared to 
go into hysterics when the occasion de- 
manded it. The bell-boys forgot Giles’s 
baggage, and unconsciously, as if from 
some atavistic habit, began to form a 
ring. 

Jones drew near Giles. ‘They were 
both bows on. Mrs. Giles was behind 
Giles. 

“’That’s the man,” she whispered. 

Mrs. Jones was behind Jones; but dis- 
creetly, at a distance. She had a certain 
confidence in Jones. 

Every one could see that the two men 
were of about the same size. It was a 
toss-up. 

‘““Mr. Jones, I believe?” said Giles. 

Jones nodded pleasantly. 

“Mr. Giles, I believe?” he replied. 

Mrs. Giles prodded Giles with her 
parasol. 

“You struck my boy?” said Giles. 

“Not exactly that,” replied Jones. “I 
gave him a good licking.” 

‘What did you do that for?” asked 
Giles, in a rather high voice. 

Mrs. Giles prodded her husband again. 
Jones looked at Giles, and at Mrs. Giles. 
Then he took in all of the porch-hens 
gathered around. There was obviously 
only one thing for Jones to do—and he 
did it. 

“I forgot myself,’ he said quietly. 
“Somehow or other I got the impression 
that your boy was one of those Americai 
boys that we sometimes meet in hotels— 
fresh and unbearable, who never has been 
corrected by his parents, and who has 
fallen into the natural and inevitable 
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habit of saying and doing smart things 
just to amuse a lot of women who think 
he is precocious. I gathered this im- 
pression, I say, from what I saw of him. 
My boy had a broken arm that was heal- 
ing, and your boy thought he could twist 
it. I warned him not to, but he ignored 
my suggestion. When he did it the sec- 
ond time, in the absence of his father, I 
licked him. I ought not to have done it, 
of course. I am sorry. Will you accept 
my apology?” 

He held out his hand. There was 
obviously only one thing for Giles to do, 
and he did it. 

“On one condition,” he said, ‘ and 
that is that you will step this way with 
me. I want to see you privately.” 

Mrs. Giles smiled a triumphant smile, 
albeit tinged with a slight air of sarcasm 
at the way Jones put it; but there was 
nothing for her to do, and she did it. 


Celestine 


BY ANNE 
ERTA had not known the Van Die- 
mers before she went to Nantucket 
in the early summer, there to set up 
her white umbrella in artistic com- 
panionship with other white umbrellas. 
They had lived in the studio opposite 
hers for six months, and she had 
liked Mrs. Van Diemer’s appearance— 
but what was the use, she had always 
asked herself? They were Henry Mor- 
ton’s friends. During her engagement 
to him, their names had been forever on 
his lips in conjunction with words of 
affection, of admiration, of fellowship. 
They had even written her from Brit- 
tany, where they were sojourning at the 
time. Of course, they believed that it 
was all her fault, the breaking-off! So 
she had avoided them during the months 
before she went to Nantucket. 

She gave them only a fleeting thought 
as she entered the Rembrandt to-day. 
She was a good deal immersed in her 
triumph; had not Mr. Midas himself 
begged her to meet him in New York, 
before he sailed, to consult about doing 
a portrait of his grandson? Her interest 
in her fellow-tenants was perfunctory. 


MAGAZINE 


Jones had apologized in perhaps the 
only way that could be expected of such 
an altogether impossible person. The 
porch-hens fell away. ‘The disappoint- 
ment was intense. 

Jones led the way to that small, secret 
place in the rear of the hotel, technically 


known as the bar. Giles ordered the 
drinks. Then he turned solemnly to 
Jones. 


“Old man,” he whispered, ‘‘ we are 
friends for life. I am deeply grateful to 
you. Not only have you saved my fam- 
ily honor, but you have done something 
far better. You have licked that boy of 
mine. It’s a thing I have been secretly 
aching to do for years, but I never had 
the nerve.” 

“T don’t blame you,” said Jones, as he 
silently tipped his glass to a_ hostile 
parasol, still to be seen in the distance 
through the crack of the door. 


s Creation 
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She only half-heard the elevator man’s 
chronicle of apartments sublet, of “ reg- 
ulars” on their summer holiday. The 
fact that Mr. and Mrs. Van Diemer 
were the only permanent inhabitants of 
her corridor who were still in town did 
reach her consciousness, briefly. She had 
particularly sensitive organs for appre- 
hending anything which ever so remotely 
touched upon Henry Morton; and they 
were his friends. 

She was glad to learn, by the joyous 
sounds which issued from her studio, 
that her general domestic factotum, Mil- 
lie, had received her telegram in sea- 
son to open the dusty, darkened rooms 
before she herself arrived. But even 
that satisfaction was relegated to one 
side of her mind; her thoughts were 
concentrated upon the great fact that 
Mr. Midas had sent for her. 

Perhaps, when Henry Morton read 
in the art news, next year, that her por- 
trait of Launcelot Midas, grandson of 
the sugar-king, was on exhibition to ad- 
miring multitudes at Knoesel’s he would 
revise that opinion about “ ladylike land- 
scapes’ which had been at the root of 
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the quarrel. Would he humbly admit 
his error, she wondered? Would she 
graciously forgive him, if he did? 

As she debated these mighty problems, 
Berta dressed. The frock which she 
wore was prolific of recollections. It 
was her one “grand” gown—a crea- 
tion of Celestine’s, bought in a fit of 
mad, riotous extravagance just before 
the quarrel from which all things dated. 
She had sold a picture; Henry had got 
the contract for the decorative marbles 
for the new capitol of a Western State; 
she was going to meet his married sister 
for the first time. Altogether, the occa- 
sion justified the gratification of every 
spendthrift impulse. 

Henry had taken a morning off, and 
with her had invaded the frivolous pre- 
cincts of the Fifth Avenue shops. They 
had felt delightfully ‘almost married,” 
and dizzily “almost rich.” They had 
lunched at a Fifth Avenue restaurant 
with orchids on the table; and his sister 
had been palpably impressed by that 
frock from Celestine’s. To think that 
they should have quarreled irretrievably 
that same night! 

Millie laboriously hooked Berta into 
the gown of many reminiscences, finding, 
after due search, the books, eyes, loops, 
and buttons, and all the concealing 
flaps and folds. And Berta, finally se- 
cure in her fastenings, looked in the 
long mirror screwed on her bedroom 
door and sighingly admitted to herself 
that it was a pretty thing! She wished 
that Henry had not liked it so much; 
recalling his proprietory pride in it and 
in her was, she was sure, the reason why 
she could not rid her mind of him. 

On her way up-town in the unaccus- 
tomed luxury of a taxicab, her fancy 
kept playing her the trick of creating a 
Henry Morton out of several quite dis- 
similar men, glimpsed for a second at 
the turn of a corner, or just vanish- 
ing into a door. She shook herself im- 
patiently at fancy’s trick—Henry had 
immediately betaken himself to his West- 
ern capitol after the quarrel, and there 
he had remained. 

It was midnight when, flushed with 
triumph, she set out for the studio 
again. Mr. Midas had been so pleasant, 
so flattering. All the arrangements were 


made; she was to spend a few weeks 
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at Rhinebeck, where little Midas dwelt 
with tutors, nurses, trainers, and the en- 
tourage of a young princeling. 

Her taxicab came to temporary grief 
just as she had finished a highly satis- 
factory picture of herself bestowing up- 
on Henry Morton a cool, crisp nod at 
the opening of the Academy, where the 
mob was six deep about her famous 
canvas. It was one o’clock before the 
disaster was repaired; it was ten min- 
utes past one when she sat down by her 
window, and experienced the inevitable 
reaction of excitement. 

After all, what was a triumph un- 
shared, uncelebrated? How they had 
been wont to celebrate every tiniest suc- 
cess when they had loved each other, 
and had planned out their lives together ! 
How they had hung the modest path of 
their days with garlands and little lan- 
terns! 

It was half past one when Miss Ten- 
ney gave over these unprofitable reflec- 
tions, and began to undress. It was one 
thirty-one when she first experienced a 
positively passionate regret for never 
having sought Mrs. Van Diemer’s ac- 
quaintance. For, with the first move- 
ment of her hands toward her collar, she 
realized that Celestine’s creation was not 
adapted to even the gentlest form of 
exercise. Not by any contortions of 
which she was capable could she reach 
the. lines of hooks and eyes, the loops 
and buttons, hidden by flaps and folds 
of lace. Oh, if only she knew the Van 
Diemers ! 

At twenty minutes before two, she 
compressed her lips and took her resolve. 
However humiliating it was, she must 
arouse the Van Diemers, whom she had 
snubbed for being Henry Morton’s 
friends! Groveling before them, she 
must entreat Mrs. Van Diemer to be a 
woman and a sister, and to release her 
from this imprisonment of vanity. 

She tiptoed across the hall, fearful 
of awaking the unknown sublessees of 
whom Joe had told her. With reluc- 
tant finger-tip she pressed the Van Die- 
mers’ bell. She waited, praying that she 
might not be obliged to repeat the opera- 
tion. The breathing silence of the night 
was unbroken. 

She pressed the button again, a little 
longer, a little less gently. No result. 
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Berta began to grow angry with the 


which they slept. She rang the bell with 
the recklessness and determination of a 
telegraph-messenger. ‘Then she heard 
the shuffle of feet along the Van Die- 
mers’ hall. <A sleepy voice inquired 
through the doorway as to what was 
wanted. Berta, in tones that she tried 
to make guarded, and succeeded in ma- 
king indistinct, explained her plight, and 
her pressing need of Mrs. Van Diemer’s 
sisterly services. 

The voice, somewhat more animatedly, 
asked her to wait a moment. She waited 
three, and then heard the flap of large, 
loose slippers. The door opened, and 
there, in a hastily improvised costume of 
slippers, trousers, and smoking - jacket, 
with upturned collar and lapels, stood 
Mr. Henry Morton. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Morton. 

“Oh!” said Berta Tenney. And then, 
justly indignant, she demanded: “‘ Where 
is Mrs. Van Diemer?” 

“ Both of them are at Cos Cob for a 
week,” replied Henry contritely. ‘‘ Where 
is the burglar?” 

“ Burglar?” 

“ Didn’t you say that there was a bur- 
glar at your back window, and that you 
couldn’t reach him? Only, of course, 
I didn’t realize it was you—they said 
that you were at Nantucket for the sea- 
son.” 

“T sai@ buttons, on the back of my 
dress, and they were what I couldn’t 
reach. And I am at Nantucket. And 
I am very sorry to have disturbed you.” 
She turned with dignity. 

“But what are you going to do?” 
Mr. Morton spoke with anxious haste. 
“You can’t sit up all night, you know. 
Why—it’s the dress we bought!” 

“It is—and the most impossible gar- 
ment to get out of that was ever de- 
vised! If I had had any sense I should 
not have bought it.” 

“ But, if you remember,” remarked 
Henry, quite awake now, “ you were 
then contemplating an early entrance 
into the holy estate of matrimony, which 
would have assured you a handy valet 
for life. That was a great mistake of 
yours, Berta, throwing over a useful man 
like me. I’ve thought so for some time 
—and I am surer than ever now!” 
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Van Diemers for the soundness with 













“If you could just undo the flap on 
the left shoulder, and start the top mid- 
dle hook,” said Berta humbly, ignoring 
his ill-timed gaiety. 

“T won't, though,” replied Henry 
Morton decidedly, “unless you prom- 
ise to take me on again as maid-in-per- 
petuity.” 

“How dare you talk so?” cried 
Berta, on the verge of tears of wrath. 
‘When you went away, you never wrote 
—you didn’t care — it’s only an acci- 
dent your being ‘here now—not = any- 
thing you planned because you wanted— 
hoped—anything ! ” 

“It zs an accident.” admitted Mr. 
Morton honestly, “unless you call it 
a dispensation of Providence. Why do 
you suppose I took up with the Van Die- 
mers’ Offer of their place for a week 
before I sailed—I am, or was, sailing 
to-morrow—this morning !—except  be- 
cause I had a weak, sniveling feeling 
that I wanted to be under the same roof 
that had sheltered you? And sore as I 
was, and hot, and hurt—you treated me 
pretty high-handedly, Berta!—I couldn’t 
resist coming that near you. And now 
look. Here you are—by accident! By 
providential guidance! Don’t fly in the 
face of fortune, Berta. Say that you’ll 
reinstate me, and I'll start your hooks 
for you. Otherwise—” 

“ Of course, I can’t stay up all night,” 
conceded Miss Tenney in a small voice, 
presenting her left shoulder. 

Henry skilfully negotiated the top 
hook and the left flap. 

“ How early does the marriage-license 
bureau open?” he demanded in_ busi- 
nesslike accents. 

“T’ve had no particular incentive to 
learn,” replied Berta. “ But the Van 
Diemers have a telephone, and you 
might find out before you come over 
across the hall for your coffee.” She 
raised eyes that brimmed with laughter 
and with tears to him. ‘Coffee’s at 
eight!” 

Then she locked herself and a sud- 
den tempest of tears into her own studio; 
and—such is the inconsistency of woman 
—she sat down by the window, still 
arrayed in Celestine’s creation, and 
watched the night recede from the long 
streets, and the new day come up, fair 
and golden, to claim them. 























































